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IV PBBFACB TO THK KZW AMBBIOAK EDinOir. 

No other history of England can be at all compared 
with it. Almost every page of Hume's history be^ 
trays the indolence or prejudice of its author. Ma- 
caulay's history, so far as published, embraces a period 
of not quite fifty years ; and is regarded by compe- 
tent scholars as an elaborate political essay, rather 
than an impartial and rdiable history. 

This edition has been reprinted from the last lon- 
don edition, which left the author's hjmd but eighteen 
months before his death, having received many correc- 
tions and alterations. Indeed those numerous changes 
make it almost a new work. To those who would 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with English 
history, this work of Lingard is indispensable. 

To the numerous readers of Macaulay and Hume 
we would say, read Lingard. In all the qualification* 
of the historian, he far surpasses them. In style he 
is at least their equal ; in accuracy and erudition he 
for excels them. 

A stereotype edition, of the general arrangement of 
this, was published in 1837; and m 1849 and 1650 
the edition appeared in London in ten volumes octavo 
from which this is printed. Dr. Lingard's preface to 
it shows how many new authorities had been brought 
to light, and with what wonderfiil diligence and acute- 
ness he examined and searched through whatever 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE* 



Singe tiie year 1819, in which the first portioa of this 
woric was sent to the i»ress, many new sources of inform- 
ation have been opened to the writer of English history. 
From time to time, anoient documents of high interest and 
indisputable authority have been rescued frtnn oblivion, 
by searches made under the auspices of the Record Com- 
mission, or through the zeal and enterprise of literary 
societies, and of private incElviduals. It has be^i my 
endeavor to embody the substance of all such discoveries 
in this present library edition, — not, indeed, by the intro- 
duction of Holes or diss^atums at eorresp<nt^u[^4^K)ch0^ 
but by interweaving the new matter with the old in odb 
continuous narrative throughout the woi^. At the same 
time, I have availed myself of the opportunity to fix tiie 
dates of events with greater precision, to correct former 
errors of the pen and of the press, and to alter certain 
paragraphs, occasionally whole chapters, of the last op- 
tion, by recasting or expanding them in conformity witk 
the improvements which I wished to introduce. 

The new information of which I speak is spread ovet 
every period of our history, from the mention of the ^Hn- 
islands by Herodotus, to the flight of James n., in the 

* Thii notice, hy Dr. UngArd, takes the i^ace of an prvrtaoM 
the last English edkioo. — Ah. Sv. 
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X FREUMINASr NOTICK. 

Beventeenth century. In the Corpus Historicnm, the late 
Mr. Petrie, with the aid of his fellow-labourers, has col- 
lected every notice that could be found of Britain in the 
Greek and Roman authors ; and after them, in native and 
contemporary writers of any nation whatsoever, together 
with all such memorials as tended to throw light on the 
history of tiiese islands, previously to the Norman con- 
quest ; a work of infinite labour, and of commensmrate 
utility. Still it left room for additional research : much 
information was yet to be extracted from the remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature : and a considerable portion of 
that information has been laid before the public by two 
eminent antiquaries and philologists, Benjamin Thorpe, 
Esq., in his << Ancient Law|i and Institutes of England,*' 
and his text and translation ^of <<The Homilies of 
.Mfric ;" and John M. Kemble, Esq., in his very valua- 
We " Codex Diplomaticus ^vi Saxonici."* These works 
open to us a pretty clear insight into the state of society 
and of literature, and the civil and religious polity which 
prevailed during the Anglo-Saxon period : a period the 
more interesting to Englishmen, because itVas the cra- 
dle of many customs and institutions which exist among 
us even at the present day. 

The first voluminous collection of documents after the 
conquest has been provided for us by the industry of the 
Rev. Dr. Giles, and regards the controversy between 
Henry 11. and St. Thomas of Canterbury. It filled origi- 
nally eight volumes in his Patres Ecclesiae Anglicanse, 
and has been extended by subsequent publications to 
almost as many more. In these volumes may be found 
whatever vras said and vnritten in favour of the arch- 
bishop or against him, by friends or foes, natives or 

*I do not mention his '^Saxioiui in England," l)ecMi9e tho first Tolame t€ 
this edition had been printed before that worlL was published. 
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ftnigBers, dthw before or soon after his death. Thty 
eoQtAUi also dantitiyea of his maimer of life during his 
fisfoar witii tiie king, and sabiequeniiy to the great ooutt- 
ml at Claxendoa ; and the history of his ezUe, retoss, 
and martjidom, related by eye-witnesses, his o<nistaat 
oonpanions ; bendes a most numerous collection <ii le^ 
tecs on the same subjects, from the most celebrated nkxt- 
tucien in the western church at that period. 

The next oollection,.next in p<nnt of time, but still more 
voluminous and more useful, is that of the C^ose and 
Patent S<^, stiU extant in the Tower, appwtaining to 
the reigns (£ John, and of his son and successoi^, Henry 
in. They have been most car^Uly edited by Thomai 
Duffiis Hardy, Esq., under the direction of the Beoocd 
Commission; and contain some thousands of entries* 
which reveal lo us historic facts previously unknown, 
expose the intrigues and correspondence of John during 
his quarrd with Pope Innocent, and make us acquainted 
with the whde framework of the government, as tha 
government was then exercised under the despotic sway 
of our more early monarchs. 

This publication of national documents is foHowed by 
another, under the direction of the Record Commission, 
and edited* by Sir Francis Palgrave, with the titie of 
*« Parliamentary Writs." It commences about the reign 
of Edward I., and exhibits to us copies of the original 
writs of summcms to individuals, calling on them to 
attend the great ^councils or parliaments of the nati<Hi ; 
writs for the election of members of the House of Con* 
mons, and returns of the persons so elected ; writs to 
individuals, summoning them to the performance of mili* 
tary service, commissions of array, and a variety of mat* 
ters connected with military levies. These instruments 
are accompanied with appendices of other records catoi* 
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Xa PRELUaNART NOTICS. 

lated to throw light upon the former, to which has lyeeaa. 
added a full chronological abstract, to aid the inquire 
in the investigation of any particular fact or summomi. 
,f)ie immense value of the collection will strike us at 
once, if we reflect how, step by step, the despotic form 
of government introduced with the Norman kings was 
gradually moulded into that more regular shape which 
it afterwards assumed, and that we often l«am from it 
/the real causes and consequences. of transactions which 
before its appearance were not clearly understood. 

Several minor but not unimportant collections bring us 
4own to the reign of Henry VIII., whose character and 
policy have been greatly elucidated by the publicati(ni, 
iiot long ago, of a multitude of papers ana instruments 
preserved in the State Paper Office, and appertaining to 
that period. The first volume was published in 1830, 
and purported to contain the correspondence of Henry , 
and his ministers of state, his ambassadors, envoys and 
agents, public and secret ; with his commanders, mili- 
tary and naval ; with his bishops, and vnth his oouncil^ 
when he happened to be at a distance from it. They 
olfer us llie most interesting information respecting the 
pride, ambition, and character of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
his power and downfall ; respecting the proceedings of 
Archbishop Cranmer, in his court at Dunstaple, and his 
subsequent servility to the caprice of his imperious mas- 
ter ; respecting the treatment and fate of the unfortunate 
queen, Catharine Howard, and her relatives ; respecting 
the persecution by the king of Catholics and reformers, 
together with several other domestic matters, dovm to 
the close of his reign. In the following years four more 
volumes were added, regarding the government of Ireland 
and the king's correspondence with his commanders and 
agents on the northern borders on occasicm of. his hostil- 
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iiim with Socktland, and intriguei with the discmitentecl 
in that kingdbn. The reader will see at once the Taloo 
pf these vdumea to the hiatoriaa. 

From Henry we pass to his daughter Elizahetht whoae 
long rei^ has heexk most prolific in voluminous eoUeo* 
tions, some as dd as the IsAt centurj, and others of much 
later date ; as Sir Outhbert Sharpe's Memorials of th« 
Rebellion of 1569, the eoptous '* Eecueil des Lettres do 
Harie Stuart," by prince A. Jabanoff^ the *< Bares Cor- 
respondence," the " Leicester Correspondence," and tha 
<< P^peches *' of De la Hothe Fenelon, the French ambaa- 
sador, who came to England about the dose of the year 
1568 ; a publication which we owe to the zeal and exer* 
ticms of Charles Purtar Cooper, Esq., secretary to tha 
Reeord Commission. Duriog the seyen years of his resi- 
draee in England, De la Mothe Fenelon was commissioned 
l^ his court to make to the queen a proposal of marriage 
firom the duke of Ad^jou, and afterwards &om the duke of 
Alen^ ; to mitigate to the best of his power Elizabeth's 
hatred of the queen of Scots, and her displeasure a^insl 
the duke of Norfolk ; to i^pease her indignatum at tha 
massacre in Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew, and 
to dissuade her £roo^ joinii^ with the king of Spain in 
hostility to France. In the prosecution of these duties he 
made the most tempting offers to the queen's ministen 
and their dependents, and spent large sums of money in 
securing the services of the principal courtiers, and o€ 
cettain ladies supposed to possess paramount in^uence 
o?er the mind of their sovereign. He had also the advao* 
tage of numerous private communications with the queeoi 
both on questions of state» and others, of great daXtCM^^ 
respecting herself; and the minutenesa with whidi he 
describes her deportment and languags oa all these occar 
sjkws, even on ocoasionirof amusement^ and at royal \wb^ 
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quets, imparts a fresbness and charm of surpaMing inter- 
est to bis narrative. Tbej exhibit to us the daughter of 
Henry Yin. in the sevend phases of her character with- 
out disguise, and in all her pride, and with all her foibles ; 
though I must not conceal m j suspicion that in his secret 
despatches to Catherine, the queen mother, he may occa- 
sionally indulge in fanciful embellishments on matters 
connected with the private life of the English queen. 

The next large collection of documents comprises the 
** Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,'' which have 
been collected and published vrith great care and accu- 
racy by Thomas Carlyle, Esq. In these the character of 
the principal personage is not drawn, as vras that of 
Queen Elizabeth, by the pencil of another, but by the 
man himself; and in them we may discover all the idio- 
syncrasies that mariced his conduct from the time of his 
derangement at Hunlingdon to his death at Whitehall. 
On that account these documents are well worth the 
serious attention of the historical student. I mean the 
letters and speeches themselves, not the running com- 
mentary with which the editor has accompanied them, 
in language most glowing and oracular. In every edition 
of this work I have allotted to Cvomwell that praise 
which I thought and still think his due, — a much larger 
share than he has received from many other writers ; but 
I feel no disposition to fall down before the idol and wor- 
ship him, at the command of his panegyrist. 

During the reigns of Charles U. and James 11., the 
documents the most interesting to Englishmen are the 
despatches from the French ambassadors and agents, 
detailing their own proceedings, and the most import- 
ant events in England and Holland. They have 6ever 
yet been published. Dalrymple, long ago, inserted copies 
of 9001% and extracts from othefs, in his " Memoirs of 
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Qreat Britain and Ireland ;" and Mr. Fax, when he via- 
ited Paris in 1802, was carefol to haye many transcrihed 
for his own use, of which some, but a few only, have 
been published. On this account Mazure, when he was 
inreparing materials for his '* Histoire de la R^Tolution de 
1668 en Angleterre^" sought out eyery despatch appu^ 
talning to the subject, from whateyer quarter it might 
come ; and as he possessed unrestricted access to the 
azchiyes of the Minist^ des Afliires ^trang&res de 
France, transcribed, for the sake of accuracy, every sep- 
arate piece with his own hand. He did not publish 
th^n, but was <x>ntent to incorporate them in his own 
work. 

It will undoubtedly be noticed that, with respect to 
the same subjects, I repeatedly quote passages from doo- 
nm^nts hitherto inedited : and it may witl^ reason be 
asked from what source I procured iiiem. I answer, 
from the very transcripts which were made by Mazoxe 
himself. After his death his papers came into my pos- 
session; and firom them I was enabled sometimes to 
^tract passages which h^ had passed over, because to 
him, a foreigner, they did not appear of so much impcnrt- 
anoe as they must appear to a native ; toad sometimes to 
correct unintentional mistakes in Manure's own history, 
when he occasionally suffered his prepossessions to give 
to passages an interpretation which the words themsdves 
in those particular circumstances could not bear. 

In addition to the voluminous compilations already . 
mentioned, we owe numbers of important papers, and 
collections of papers, to eminent scholars, who have 
deserved well of their country in this department of lit- 
erature ; to Sir H^iry Ellis, Sir Frederic Madden, the 
late Sir Harris Nicolas, Sir Thomas Phillips Bart., the 
Bev> Jos. Stevttiscm, John Gough IGohols, Esq., John 
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Bmoe, £m|m atod miny others, — too many, indeed, to hb 
«iiiiiMi»ted here ; bat their names will be leoorded and 
-tfieir services acknowledged in tiie following yolnmet. 
^Riere remains, however, one name, which rimll not be 
passed over in sil^iee,-^that of a female writer, Hiss 
AgplBS Striddand, whose claim to the disdnetion is of a 
dUftvent kind, and pecuHarly het own, — the diseotery 
dr a new mine of historic lore, prerioosly unexplored ; & 
mine which she has also worked with great saccess in 
those attoractive volumes, her ** lives of the Queens of 



Jn dii^^ng of ^ new matter derived from these 
several sources, I have strictly adhered to the same rules 
to which -I limited myself in the fbrmer editions ; to 
iMbnit no stat^nent merely upon trust, to vreigh wiUi 
tare the value of tiie authorities on which I rely, and to 
waitch with jealousy the secret vrorkhigs of my own per^ 
sonal feelings and prepos8e88k>ns. Such vi^ance is h 
matter of necessity to every writer of history, if he aspire 
to &e praise of truthfulness and impartiality. He must 
withdraw himself aloof from the scenes whidi he de- 
scribes, and view vrith the coolness of an unconcerned 
spectator the events whidi pass before his eyes, holding 
with a steady hand the balance between contending par- 
ties, and allotting to the more prominent characters that 
measure of praise or dispraise which he consdentiously 
believes to be their due. Otherwise, he vrill be oontin- 
ually tempted to make an unfair use of the privilege <^ 
tiie historian ; he will sacrifice the interests of truth to 
the interests of party, national, religious or political. 
Bis narrative may still be brilliant, attractive, pictur- 
esque ; but the pictures which he paints will derive their 
eolouring fkim the jaundiced eye of the artist himselfi 
ttad vrill Ui^efbre bear no very fai<liM resemblance to 
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the nalities of life and fact. Some of mj readers may 
here, perhaps, recollect with what ccmfidence the ofienoe 
which I have just mentioned, that of sacrificing to parfy 
the interests of truth, was laid to my charge on the first 
appearance of this work ; nor is it without feelings of 
h<Hiest pride that I now call to mind those statements 
of mine which were then receiyed by popular writers of 
the day with bursts of indignation, and contradicted by 
them with sneers of contempt. I allude to the irreyerent 
manner in which I had spoken of the Scottish hero, Sir 
William Wallace ; to the unfair diaracter — so it was 
deemed — which I had drawn of Archbishop Granmer; 
and to the cause to which I had attributed the massacre 
at Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew. More than 
twenty years have not elapsed, and what has been the 
result! 1. Every contemporary scrap of paper that 
could be discovered, having any connection with the name 
of Wallace, has been sought out and laid before the pub- 
lic ; but not a single document has yet appeared to show 
that ^e hero ever performed any great service to his 
countiy during the seven years that passed between hai 
loss of the great battle of Falkirk and his death on a 
scaffold in England, by command of Edward HI. That 
death still appears to me to have been the apotheosis to 
which he was indebted for the worship afterwards paid 
to his memory in Scotland. 2. The character and con- 
duct of the archbishop have been elucidated by his ad- 
mirers from his register, from his correspondence at 
home and abroad, and from his printed wcnrks : still 
nothing has yet been drawn from these sources to prove 
that I had formed an erroneous estimate, either of hk 
sincerity or of his courage. 3. The publication of tha 
secret despatches from Salriati, the pf^pal nmieio at 
Paris, has proved, beyond the posdbility. of a dool^ 

VOL. u S 
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that the mafisaore was not the resolt of a pfeaiedKtatid 
plan, but rose, as I had tnamtafned, out of an aecidstti 
unforeseen and unexpected. 

¥he result of these controversies may pio¥« a tiseM 
lesson to those who are always ready to char^ a writer 
with prejudice, if he dare to caB in question notkm 
which they have long cherished ; tiie shibboleth, per* 
haps, of party, or remaining impressions of early eduoi^ 
tion. Few persons are, indeed, aware how many state*- 
ments may be fbund in most modem histories, which, 
though generally credited, have no foundation in fkct, 
but are admitted at once, because they have long been 
repeated by writer after writer, without scruple or refth 
tation. Such misstatements abound in the annals of 
almost every reign, and seem to have frequently orig- 
inated in the conjecture or indolence of some popular 
historian. 
R)r instance, we are generally told that Henry Vnt> 
vriH and testament on Deoember SO of the 
I death, that he executed it with his own 
; he observed in it all the provisions of the 
I in his reign. Of fraud or illegality no 
er hinted : but let the reader turn to the 
Ith chapter in the sixth volume <jt this 
ch the intrigues and manflemvres of the 
h besieged the bed of the sick monarch, 
id his confidence. There he will see how 
nduced to remodel his will, and bequeaA 
Etertibrd, and that nobleman'jf party, ^e 
Lent of the realm during the ndnority of 
, his legitimate BueceSi9<tf ; how, towards 
luary, inetead of subscribing this tnstm- 
own hand, he ordered it to be stamped, 
_ it a nullity by the statatev ef the twenty- 
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ti^kth wd thirty-fini of hi0 rt^pi ^^hoWi by a frttdtidMil 
ttttaoBom^ iVTQral gmtletten of the oourt wcm M to 
■Utetl that tho wUl hmd boeft signod by the k^ hittstfir, 
ki fhcir {MMMei on tho 30th of Deonnber { how lill 
^iMth WM MBooaM by tho tame fiictiOD from tho know!- 
0%e oi tho natioa aacl pariiMM&i dutii^ three diyt ; 
Mid how» yAksA hie deaiiee wae anfioufieed to the Hm 
hmmm by the diane^or^ tfaeie sldlftd latere iTMe 
eareful to make known the testamentary protteUmi in 
Ifaek &TOi»^ btt ftoit ii^$i&iotiily oontrlfed t6 pfeaer ve 
tiie iflitriuMiit ^Mf £Rna hisjpeotion, that the nbMiMe 
«f the xoyal fligmtnre mi^t no* be detected. It WM n 
eaee» perhape^ without pataUel ki the. history oi natioM. 
Tet enrety step in this long oourso of ftaad and khp u e Uiwi 
ii aade evident by aathentio docttawate^ to wideh itie 
iiipeesible to letee eradi«« 

it is long shK)e I djeiiininwl My ^^otentkaM t& tiuit 
wiiitth has beeM called the philoeopl^ of hietefy, bat 
i^l^t witii mxM proptiety be tenued the pUloiofiiy «C 
•nsaaoe* NofelistSy epeeuiatiete and philoec^hiili, 
taiwaye eseome the pritilsge of bdag aoipuuntod with 
tlm aeeretno^fee of thoee whose oondviet and diamcteiB 
theydeeonbe; but writers of histoiy know nottdng male 
respecting motives than the little which their antheritles 
fcwvn dieoioeed^ or tiie fiiots Beeeseudly tmfggBtt, If lliey 
iadidge in Oneifid oo^eetotety If they prolbee to detetft 
the hidden sptiagu ei ofefy as^nt tiio etig|hi and ee a a t 
faeaecis of eipiey event, tiiey My £spfaiy aeuteneM of 
iatM%afio*f piolband knowledgerof the tonan heatt, 
and^gyeat ii ynoS^ of invention ; bait no relianee can be 
piaeedenthofidelilgFofthebraMsiiMitew Litinireftgnh 
■esa they are apt to neaame iKt and theoy by tiw ease 
viBknsiy standard: tbey dnpnta ov oveilook every ad- 
4t ttoaUsMMe t iit i atei i y ^ and tiben btnaw MCtk 
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imaginatioB whatevdr may be wanting for tlio rapport or 
embellishment of their new doctrine. They come befone 
110 as philosophers, who undertake to teaeh bom, tfae 
reowds of history ; they axe in reality literaiy empiriflfy 
who disfigure history to make it aooord with their plu- 
losophy. Nor do I hesitate to proclaim my belief that 
DO writers hi^ve proved more successful in Hm perrer- 
ncn of historic truth than speculatiYe and philosophical 
historians. 

I!rQm these imag}natiYe theories I pass to another topic. 
Some readers have be«i known to complain that in the 
course of my nairatiYe I have so yerj sparingly intro- 
duced those many curious and miscellaneous subjects, 
which, however foreign to the general purpose of history, 
are usually wekxnne to readers of fiunciful or limited 
tastes and pursuits. The objection reminds me of tfae 
fdlowing very pertinent passage fiN»n Tacitus, ^e RoBum 
historian: — Nerone secundum L. Pisone ccmsulibns, 
pauca memoria digna evenere, nisi cui libeat laudandia 
fimdamentis et trabibus quis molem amphitheatri ap«d 
campum Martis Caesar eztruerat, volumina imjdere ; cOtt 
«K diguitate populi R<Mnani repertum sit res inlustres 
' annalibus, talia diuznis urbis actibus mandare. «— Tae. 
Annal. xm. 31. 

In the composition of these vdumes 1 have repeatedly 
had occasion, like Tacitus, to lament the dearth of im- 
portant inddents ; and have been tempted, as he was, to 
look out for suf^lementary matter from some foreiga 
source. But the same judicious rule which he had laid 
down for his guidance has in all such cases suggested 
itself to me. One thing f^ the annals of a great people, 
another for the journals of the city council : one for the 
history of En^and, another for the ehroiddes of an 
atbey, or the fortunes of a fomOy, or the iotject- matt i g 
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of itty of the seveta. departments into which liteirataw 
ftt present is divided. The historiatf, the genedlogbt, 
A© typographer, the biographer, the antiqtwttry, the 
artifaiteet, the ecdesiologist, the lecturer (not to Mentloii 
Btunberless other candidates for literary fame), hare all 
their peculiar spheres of action: but if the histortttA ' 
encroach on their domain, if he take upon himself their 
respective duties, he vrill probably desert the stately and 
dignified march of the historic musC) to bewdder hittytelf 
in a labyrinth of dry details and tedious computations ; 
or perhaps substitute, in the place of pure history, an 
incoherent medley of fragmentary and elementary essays, 
calculated rather to perplex than to enlighten the minds 
of his readers. 

It had been my intention to accompany this prefatory 
announcement with remarks on several important paa^ 
sages in English history. For our annals, spread over so 
many centuries, are fraught with animating scenes cf 
national gloiy, with bright examples of piety, honour, 
and resolution, and with the most impressive and instruct- 
i«ro lessons to princes, statesmen, and people. But a 
long and painful malady, joined with the infirmities of 
age, has rendered me incapable of executing the task 
which I had marked out, and has admonished me to bid 
a final adieu to those studies with which I have been so 
long familiar. 

The other editions of this work have been received with 
a kindness for which I ought to feel grateful, and have 
been honored with testimonies of approbation of which 
I have reason to be proud. The present edition, the last 
which I can expect to see, will, on account of more recent 
discoveries and improvements, contain much new and 
important matter. I here commit it, with all its imp«r* 
fectimis, whatever they may be, vfithout anxiety, to th« 
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land indalgenee of my readers, under the impresnon tluit 
it will not be found less worthy of their favour and appro- 
bation than any of its predecessors. With this flatter- 
ing hope and anticipation before me, I now take my leave 
of the public, and — to borrow the words of the retiring 
vetieraa in Y irgU — 

"Htc ect$iu» artemfue rtpomo,** 

BxmxBr, Dioekbb 20, 1849. 
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Thmji ¥01011161 contain the History of England horn 
the first invasion by the Romans to the Revdution 
in 16881 ^ 

To the reader it can matter little what were the 
motives, whieh induced me to undertake this work : 
yet I may be allowed to say, that I Was neither ig[no« 
rant of the difficulty of the attempt, nor insensible to 
the merits and fame of those, who have preceded me 
in the same career. It is long since curiosity first 
led me to consult the original writers ; and an inti« 
mate acquaintance with these authorities convinced 
me, that if much had already been accomplished, yet 
much remained to be done ; that in the best of our 
histories there were errors to be corrected, and omis- 
sions to be suj^lied ; and that on several important 
subjects new information might be brought forward, 
to elucidate what was obscure, and to rectify what 
had been misrepresented. To these objects I origi- 
nally limited my plan : but to search out tmd remedy 
the defects of others was soon felt an irksome, as 
well as ungracious office : I abandoned the design, 
and ventured on a more arduous and laborious task, 
the composition of the present volumes. 
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To render them more deserving of the public 
approbation, I did not hesitate, at the commence- 
ment of my labours^ to impose on myself a severe 
obligation, from which I am not conscious of having 
on any occasion materially swerved : to take nothing 
upon trust; to conine my researcbes, in the first 
inatance, to original documents, and the more ancient 
writers; and only to consult the modem historians, 
when I had satisfied my own judgment, and com- 
posed my own narrative. My object was to preserve 
sqpadf fimi cofyiog tiifi mistakei of etken» to keep 
wsf mod unbiasacd l^ Aor opuriona aad prejudiQee, 
and to present to the reader firom authentic aantcae 
ftlbtt «id eonect vdatiiii of eienls. Them reatrio- 
tienawoaldkkhtd add t» the tifl of ti* writer; but 
dMf promiaed ta atMnp tbatetnRaef aocioacyaBd 
BOfelly om hk wevk. Hmp fiur I hmm anceeededl^ 
HNMl be fiiv the paUk to determine: bni lln% I tmal^ 
wOl be admitted^ tibaft wlialever nugr W in other 
the deActe of diia Hiatcrf, il may iai^ 
1 the merit of reaoaroh and originaIili|(. 

Tko labqvr waa at first eempaxmdvdy triflingp^ For 
Ae dcaeriptkn of ancient Britain die writer mm! be 
oenlant witb dM aeanty inlonnatiOQt whieb bo miqr 
l^eaa ftmn tkenoticea, scattered bomand Aero in 
Aoworkaof okasio ao^nity. In tbo noKtitsfeof 
hia progfeaa be io intjcodneed to a xaoo of natm hia*- 
torians, who, having receiiped wiA Ao dookrinea of 
Christianity the radnienta of litcmtare» Inatened to 
eommit to writing tbo traneactieiia of the age, or 
w^e satisfied to copy Ae records kUt to them by their 
predecessors. Their manner ie j^wno, their lan- 
guage homely, th^r selectioii iajudicsoaa : yet from 
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tkim, whb the aid of ih« Saxtfm kwi and ttle Saioa 
councils, puUiabed by Spelman and Wilkksy it ia 
pcasibie to form aa iiitereatiiigy if not satiafikCtorji 
account of fingUnd preriomly to tike Norman oon- 
qooBt* After that period the wateriala thicken upon 
thehiatotiaa: in each ancceecb^p reign they inereasd 
in nnmlcr and importance; aad^ in proportion aa ha 
ipproachea to more lnod«m timea^ they preeent » 
mdumioooa and finrmidabia array of annaliata and 
Ustoriana, of mlla and jenimala ^ parlkmenti and 
of coUectiana of atate papere, of diq^atofaea of am*, 
bweadora^ and of pma la leMeva of miniateni and 
ODortiera. AH theaa it ia hia dnty to pemae and 
compare; that ha may aaotftma ihe datM» may do^ 
cida between the corfHcling Inatiaony of witneaMa, 
may*nnrsfel the intrigmea of atat ee m a nj and may 
ciear the trstk firom the lUbbiah which haa baen 
Aiown 6Ter it by ignoranae^ or pN^ndiceg or paeiiofu 

Among these sooroeaof hiataoeal inftmation Aertf 
is one, whi^ deaerfea Ua p eedi a r attention; the 
eanfidenti^ conespeadeilca of penMma in lugh and 
eflkial situationa. Tbia oAifli la him the m«8l Taht^^ 
able assistaaee. It removea the teil wbkh policy 
Imm drawn before the eomiaeb 6f ptfincts^ rerteab the 
aaeret epfinga which set in motion te machinery ol 
goremmeot, and eahibsta kitiga andmii^alera in thett 
tme chara^ers, not aa th^ a£Eect to itppear to thd 
public eye, but aa they really wore in the privacy of 
their own hooaei, and ia tke cirde of their iamiliai 
acquaintances. "Vnthont such documents history is 
an inert and spiritless mam; from thcae it mi^ de« 
ri?e both life and Tigouf. 

In addition, he mast not ftfl to seek tn inlbnn^ 
TOL. x« 3 
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tion in the works ci the contineotal historians. In 
matters of Actraneous policy, in the contests and 
negodations between the sovereigns of this and of 
other countries, he will often be misled, if he trust 
solely to the fidelity of his English guides. It is his 
duty to contrast foreign with native authorities, to 
hold the balance between them with an equal hand, 
uid, forgetting that he is an Englishman, to judge 
impartially as a citizen <^ the world. Even with 
V respect to domestic history, the most authentic and 
interesting infonnatipn :may often be drawn fcpm the 
reports made by foreign ambassadors in England to 
their respective sovereigns* In the course of the 
following psges the reader will see how much I am 
indebted, during the rngn of Mary^ to the dispatches 
of the Imperial ambassador preserved in the library 
at Beaan^n m France; how much, during the reign 
ofElizabethi to extracts from the papers deposited 
by Philip IL at Simuicas in S^n. 

Among later writers Dr. Henry ventured to de« 
yiate from the beaten tracks and composed a his'* 
tory of England on a plan entirely new. He broke 
the time into small portions, and. divided the subject 
into di£Perent heads, allotting to each portion a sepa- 
rate book, and to each head a separate chapter. Thia 
arrangement has met with many admirers ; and must 
be acknowledged to possess the advantages of classi- 
fication and perspicuity. But to me it appears liable 
to strong objections. It interrupts the continuity of 
the narration ; it insulates facts which, to be properly 
understood, should be viewed in conjunction with 
others ; it separates effects from their causes, which are 
often to be found in different chapters ; and it deprives 
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history of its native and most pleasing chann, by 
giving to it the semhknce of a study rather than ait 
amusement. For these reasons I did not hesitate to 
prefer the method consecrated by the practice of the 
great writers of antiquity, and by the adoption of the 
majority of their successors. It is easy for a skilful 
hand to interweave in a continued narrative every 
notice that may be necessary to delineate the man* 
ners and habits of thinking, the arts, the literature, 
and the legislative principles of the age. 

The reader of these pages will soon discover that I 
advance but few pretensions to that Which has been 
called the philosophy of history, and which on a for* 
mer occasion I had the temerity to denominate the 
philosophy of romance *. It is the privilege of the 
novelist, as I then remarked, to be always acquainted 
with the secret motives of those, whose conduct 
and characters he delineates : but the writer of hisr 
tory can know no more than his authorities have 
disclosed, or the facts themselves necessarily suggest. 
If he indulge his imagination, if he pretend to detect 
the hidden springs of every action, the real origin of 
every event, he may embellish his narrative, but he 
will impose upon his readers, and probably upon him-, 
self. Much research and experience may perhaps 
have entitled me to form an opinion : and I have 
little hesitation in saying, that few writers have done 
more to pervert the truth of history than philosophical 
historians. They may display great acuteness o£ 
investigation, a profound knowledge of the human 
heart ; but little reliance can be placed on the fideUty> 

* In the advertisement prefixed to the foarth'Tolume of th<BL 
first editioo. 
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of thdr ttatcmeiits. In their eageraest to tstaUidi 
■ome favcrarite theory, they are apt to overlook every 
tnmUaioiDe or adverse aothority, to distMrt facta in 
order to form a foundatioii ior thor ayatcra, and ^ 
borrow from their own £incy whatever may he wrat^ 
ing for its support and emhellishment. Of the east 
with which history may thus he made to hend to any 
hypotheaie, a strong illustration is fitmishtd hy tlia 
controversy respecting the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 
The leading focts c^ her story admit of no dispute | 
but her enemies have attributed to the Scottish 
foeen one set of motives, her advocates another t 
fimn either, the ^[planatimi of her subsequent eon* 
Aict naturally follows ; and in one case she standa 
befove ns convicted of adultery and murder, m thf 
#&er she appears an innocent and mueh injuxed 



• When I consider the extent of this work, that the 
narrative runs through thirteen volumes, and com* 
pnsea the transac^ns <^more than sixteen centuries^ 
it would he idle to flatty nyaclf with the hope that it 
io exempt from occasicmal arror. Those only, who 
are accustraned to historical composition, can be fully 
aware how diffiouU it is, in works of multifarious 
repearcby to guard at all times against mistakes. In 
defiance of the moat vigilant eye, a wrong name, a 
ftdse date, will often slip unobserved from the pen i 
sometimes a valuable authority, or an important cip* 
eumatance will be overlooked or forgotten ; and the 
vrriter, aa he is always exposed to the danger, will 
oeeasionally suffer himself to be misled by the secret 
prejudices^ or the unfair statements, of the authon^ 
whom it is his duty to consult These errors^ how- 
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ever, let them be what they may, will, I trust, be 
found on examination comparatively few and unim- 
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CHAPTER L 



EOMAN BRITAIM^ 



Casar twiee iiiTadM Britein— The British Tribe*— Their Muraei** 
Keligton-^GoferameDt— Gndaal Conqaett of Briuin by the RomaM 
—Its State under. the Emperors— Converskm of the Natires to Chri^ 
tianity— The Romans abandon the Island. 

It is to the pen of a Roman general that we are indebted a. c« 
for our first acquaintance with the history of Britain. ^^« 
Julius Ctesar, in the short space of three years, had con- 
ducted his victorious legions fVom the fbot of the Alps to 
the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini 
he could- descry the white cliffs of the neighbouring 
island : and the conqueror of Gaul aspired to the glory 
of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome. Tl^ in« 
ability or refusal of the Gkillic mariners to acquaint him 
with the number of the inhabitants, their manned of 
warfare, and their political institutions ; and the pra« 
dence or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to 
procure information, but returned without venturing to 
communicate with the natives, served only to irritate his 
curiosity and to inflame his ambition. The Britons, by 
lending aid to his enemies, the Veneti, supplied him wilb 
a decent pretext for hostilities; and on the twenty-^ixth 
of August, in the fifty-fifth year before the Christian em 
Csesar sailed from Calais, with the infiuitry of two le- 
gions. To cross the strait ^as only the work of a fbw 
hours : but, when he saw the opposite heights crownid 
witli multitudes of armed men, h9 altered his oouna^ 

V«tt. I. 1 
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and steenng along the shore, cast anchor before the spot 
which is now occupied by the town of Deal. The natives 
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tituation, if the inclemency of the weather should inter- 
rupt his communication with €raul, and confine him» 
during the winter, to a foreign shore, without supplies 
of provisions. To save his reputation, he gladly accq>ted 
an illusory promise of submission from a few of the na« 
tives, and hastened back with his army to Gaul, after a 
short absence of three weeks. It is manifest that he had 
little reason to boast of the success of this expedition 
and on that account he affects in his Commentaries to 
represent it as undertaken for the sole purpose of disco* 
very. But at Rome it was hailed as the forerunner of 
the most splendid victcHries ; the mere invasion of Bri- 
tain was magnified into the conquest of a new world ; 
and a thanksgiving of twenty days was decreed by the 
senate to the immortal gods *. 

The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the a. o« 
most active preparations. In spring the Roman army, ^4. 
consisting of five legions and two thousand cavalry, sailed 
from the coast of Gkiul in a fleet of more tluu) eight 
hundred ships. At the sight of this immense armament 
stretching across the channel, the Britons retired with 
precipitation to the woods; and the invaders landed 
without opposition on the very same spot which they had 
occupied the preceding year. Caesar immediately 
marched in pursuit of the natives, but was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which had befallen his 
fleet. A storm had risen in the night, in whidi forty 
vessels were totally lost, and many others driven on 
shore. To guard against similar accidents, he ordered 
the remainder to be dri^ged above the reach of the tide» 
and to be surrounded with a fortification of earth.. In 
th^'s laborious task ten days were employed, after which 
the invades resumed their march towards the interior 
of the country. Each day was marked by some partial 

• C«^. de Bel. GaL iy. SO-36. Dio. xxxix. 180. Caesar, in his lettms, 
described the island as of immense extent— another world : aliom orbem 
Icnmnun. Kumcn. Paneg. p. 174. Of bit suocess, Luean says pUial/ : 
Terrlta qiUBcitis ofteadit terga Britaonis. I«M;.iii7S. 
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rencounter, in which the natives appear to have fre* 
quently obtained the advantage. It was their poliqy to 
shun a general engagement Divided into small bodies, 
but stationed within hail of each other, they watched the 
march of the enemy, cut off the stragglers, and dili- 
gently improved every opportunity of annoyance. Their 
principal warriors, who fought frQm chariots, extorted 
by their skill and intrepidity the applause of the Ro- 
mans. On the brink of a precipice, or on the rapidity 
of a descent, they guided their vehicles with as much 
safety as on the level plain. No danger appalled them. 
They drove fearlessly along the Roman line, espied 
every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, 
and during the heat of the action would run along the 
pole, leap on the ground, or regain their seats, as the 
events of the moment seemed to demand. If they 
despaired of success, they retired with rapidity : if they 
were pursued, they abandoned their chariots, and with 
tjieir pikes resisted on foot the charge of the cavalry. It 
required all the art of Csesarto inflict any serious injury 
on so active a foe. At length three of the legions with 
all the cavalry were sent out to forage, and their appa- 
rent disorder invited the Britons to attack them with 
their whole force. Descending from the hills, they 
poured through every opening, and penetrated as for as 
the eagles : but the veterans received them with cool- 
ness ; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few 
were able to regain the mountains and woods. Dis- 
pirited by this check, many of the confederate tribes 
retired to their homes ; and Cassibelan, king of the 
Cassii, the chief of the allies, was left to support the 
whole pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his neighbours, Cassibelan 
had acquired high renown among the natives. The 
tribes on the right bank of the Thames had invited him 
to place himself at their head ; and his conduct during 
the war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted 
by his confederates, he retreated into his own territories^ 
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and attempted to place the Thames hetwecn hitn and 
his pursuers. At the only foVd he ordered sharp stakes 
to be fixed in the bed of the river ; lined the left bank 
with palisades ; and stationed behind these the principal 
part of his army But the advance of the Romans was 
not to be retarded by artificial difficulties. The cavalry, 
without hesitation, plunged into the river ; the infontry 
followed, though the water reached to their shoulders ; 
and the Britons, intimidated by the intrepid aspect of 
the invaders, fled to the woods. Such is the account of 
this transaction, which has been given by Csesar: but . 
PolysBnus attributes his success to the panic caused by 
the sight of an elephant. At the approach of this un- 
known animal of enormous magnitude, covered with 
scales of polished steel, and carrying on his back a turret 
filled with armed men, the Britons abandoned their de- 
fences, and sought for safety by a precipitate flight*. 

The king of the Cassii was not, however, discouraged. 
To impede the progress of the enemy, he laid waste his 
own territories. By his orders the habitations were 
burnt, the cattle driven awayj and the provisions de- 
stroyed , and, as the Romans marched through this 
desert, Cassibelan himself, with four thousand chariots, 
carefully watched all their motions. But the unfortu- 
nate chieftain, besides his foreign enemies, had to con- 
tend against the jealousy and resentment of his own 
countr3rmen. He had formerly subdued the Trinobantes, 
a contiguous nation. In the contest, their king Imma- 
nuentius had been slain ; and his sonMandubratius was 
now an exile, and served in the army of the invaders.. 
The Trinobantes offered to submit to the Romans, on 
condition that they should be governed by the son of 
Immanuentius ; and several tribes, which bore with im- 
patience the yoke of the Cassii, following their example, 
solicited the protection of Ceosar. By these he was con* . 
ducted to the capital or principal fortress of Cassibelan, 

PoTyan. viii. 737. Lug. Bat. 1691. 
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tatiuted on the spot where afterwards Veralam was 
Doilt, and near to the present town of St Alban*s. It 
was surrounded by a rampart and a ditch, and covered 
on every side by extensive marshes and forests. Even 
CflBsar admired the judgment with which the position 
had been selected, and the art witli which it was for- 
tified. Its defences, however, were easily fbrced by the 
Romans; and the cattle of Cassibelan, his principal 
treasure, became the prey of the conquerors. 

The British king still waited the issue of his plans in 
another quarter. He had instructed the four chieftains 
of Kent to assemble their forces, assault the Roman 
camp, and set fire to the ships. If this attempt had sue- 
oeeded, the Romans would have been involved in inex- 
tricable difificulties. But the men of Kent were defeated ; 
and Cassibelan condescended to Kue for peace. Ceasar, 
who feared the approach of the equinox, willingly pre- 
scribed the following conditions: that he shoi]Qd give 
hostages, should live in amity with theTrinobantes, and 
should ftirnish his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately 
marched back to the oOast, and as the fleet had been 
refitted, returned to Gaul in the month of September*. 

Such were the petty results of this^ighty expedition. 
The citizens of Rome celebrated with joy the victories of 
their fevourite general : but the conqueror of Britain 
was not master of one foot of British ground. The 
inhabitants, however, and the productions of "the new 
world," became objects of interest to the more civilized 
nations of Greece and Italy ; and the industry of writers 
was eagerly employed to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public. Of their works, many have undoubtedly pe- 
rished ; from those which remain has been gleaned the 
following account of ancient Britain, such as it is de- 
scribed to have been about die commencement of the 
Christian era. 

*0«».T.l— 2S. I>k>,zL146. On fheealendi of September Cmw had Mot 
to Cicero an aooonnt of the ompaign In • prlvitte letter. From the Ian- 
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The principal nations of Europe are shown, from the 
radical difference in their languages, to. he descended 
from the three sreat families of the Celtse, Gothi, and 
SarmatsB : and from the countries which they have suc- 
cessively occupied^ it appears that the Celtso were the 
first who crossed the limits of Asia into Europe ; that, 
as the tide of population continued to roll towards the 
west, they were pushed forward hy the advance of the 
Gothic nations ; and that these in their turn yielded to 
the pressure of the tribes of the Sarmat». At the dawn 
of history we find the Celtse dispersed over a great part 
of Europe : in the time of Caesar they occupied the 
principal portion of Spain, of Gaul, and of the British 
isles'*'. That conqueror, in describing the inhabitants of 
Britain, could speak from personal knowledge of none 
but the tribes that dwelt near the mouth of the Thames. 
These, he informs us, were oi Belgic descent Their aa- 
cestors had, at no very distant period, invaded the island, 
expelled the original inhabitants from the coast, and in 
their new settlements still retained the names of the 
parent stalest. Beyond them dwelt other tribes lest 
familiarized with the habits oi civilized life. When he 
inquired after their origin, he was told that their ancev* 
tors were the spontaneous production of the soil : later 
discoveries showed that they were Celt®, the descend* 
ants of the first colonists of Britain}. 

gnase of Cicero, that It "was fitvonrable or satisfactoirenoTiffh,^ literas satis 
commodns de Britannicls rebus (ad Quint. Frat. 1. ill. ep. i), we may inftr 
that he did not deem it very glorious to the arms of Borne. Had the expe- 
dition proved snccessltil, we should probably have had a poem on the eon- 
quest of Britain ttom the pen of Cicero -, for so he had promised to his brother 
Quintus, who accompanied Caesar. "Modo mlhi date Britannlam, quatn 
pingam coloribustuispenicillo meo." Lib. il. Ep. U. 

* It is doubtfh] whether the Belgic tribes should be considered as of Celtic 
or Gothic origin. t Cses, ii. 3. v. 13. 

X I shall not notice the &ble of Brutus, the great-grandson of JEneas, who 

gve h|s name to the island, and whose descendants are said to have swayed 
e sceptre for many generations (Nennius says he extracted it ex veteribus 
scriptis veterum nostrorum. Edit. Bert. lOi ; which makes it older than 
Gteoffry or Tyssilio): nor the dreams of more recent antiquaries, who have 
sought out the patriarch of the Cymri in the ark of Noah, and conducted him 
end his <^lldren through a thousand perils to Britain. The triads have given 
us the names, and, in some instances, the origin of Uie three primeval uribeS 
that settled in Britain ; of the three foreign tribes, that were peaceably ad- 
mitted { and of the three usurping tribes, that obtained possession ot th« 
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The number of the inhabitants in the districts which 
fbH under his observation, astonished the Roman gene- 
ral : and there is reason to believe that many other dis- 
tricts were equally well peopled *. The population of 
the whole island comprised above forty tribes, of which 
several, while they retained their former appellations, 
had been deprived of their independence, at the same 
time that others, amid the revolutions of two or three 
centuries, had risen to a high pre-eminence of power. 
The long tract of land to the south of the Severn and 
the Thames was unequally portioned among ten nations, 
of which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent ; 
the Belgse, or inhabitants of the present counties of 
Hampshire and Wilts ; and the Damnonii, who, from 
the river Ex, had gradually extended themselves to the 
-western promontory. Across the arm of the sea, now 
called the Bristol Channel, the most powerful was the 
tribe of the Silures. From the banks of the Wye, their 
original seat, they had carried their arms to the Dee 
and the ocean ; and their authority was acknowledged 
by theOrdovices and theDimets, the inhabitants of the 
northern mountains, and of the western district of 
Wales. On the eastern coast of the island, between the 
Thames and the Stour, lay the Trinobantes, whose capi- 
tal was London ; and from the Stour to the Humber 
stretched the two kmdred nations of the Iceni, called 
Cenimagni and Coitanni. The Dobuni and Cassii, con- 
federate tribes under the rule of Cassibelan, extended 
along the left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to 
the Trinobantes ; and above them dwelt the Carnabii 
and several clans of minor consequence. The Brigantes 
» were the most powerftil of all the British nations. They 
were bounded by the Humber on the south, and by the 

greater part d ttie Island. Bat whatever may be the antiquity <^ the triads, 
uielr testimony must be donbtftil, as being founded either on oral tradition, or 
oh fictions framed originaUy to solve appearances. For Glldas hiforms ua 
that in his time there did not exist among his countrymen any historical doc- 
uments : qulppe quaa, si qua fherint, aut ignibus hostium deleta, aut clviuih 
ezllii classe longius deportata, non compareant. Gild, edit Bert. p. 69. 

* Homlnum est Inflnita multitude. Caes. v. 12. HoXvavSgoinog v^aog, 
Diod. Sic V. S47. Brigantes, civitas numerosissima. Tac. Agric. c. 17. 
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Tjme on the north; and had suhdued the Volafitii and 
Sistuntu of the western coast. To the north of the 
Brigantes were five tribes, known by the general appel- 
lation of Ma»t» : and beyond these wandered amid the 
lakes and mountains various clans, among which the 
Caledonians claimed the praise of superiiMr courage, or 
superior ferocity *. 

By the Roman writers aU the natiyes of Britain are 
indiscriminately denominated barbarianif a tena of in* 
definite import, which must vary its signification with 
the subject to which it is applied. Though far removed 
from the elegance and refinement of their invaden» the 
Belgic tribes of the south might almost claim the praise 
of civilization, in comparison with their northern hm- 
thren. Their dress was oi their own manufiMstuxe. A 
square mantle covered a vest and trowsers, or a deepfy 
plaited tunic of braided cloth ; the waist was encircled 
with a belt ; rings adcnrned the second finger of each 
hand ; and a chain of iron or brass was suspended ftom 
the neckt. Their huts resembled those of their Crallie 
neighbours. A foundation <^ stone supported a cireidar 
wall of timber and reeds; over whidi was thrown a 
conical roo( pierced in the centre for the two-fidd pitr- 
pose (^ admitting light and disoharging the smoke). 
In husbandry they possessed consideraUe skilL They 
had discovered the use of marl as a manure; they 
raised more com than was neeessary for their own con^ 
sumption ; and, to preserve it till the fdlowing harvest, 
they generally stored k in the cavities of rocks $. But 
beyond the borders of the southern tribes, these fiunt 
traces of civilization gradually disappeared. The mid* 
land and western nations were unacquainted with either- 
'agriculture or manu&ctures. Their riches ocmsisted in 

• Ptolem.TULS. Bieaid.Coriii.Le. Wbitakm't ICMwhMter.LM; I. 
SOI. 

t PIin.TUL 48; zzziii.1. Pto Nio. in Nexone, p. !<». VUtakii^ 
M ancheiter. vii. 6 

: Cm. y. li. Dlod. Sie. r. p^ 347. StralN^ {▼. 197. 
Pttii.0i>t.N«t.](vii.6.& Dio4.Sk.T.p.M7* 
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the extent of their pastures, and the numher of their 
flocks. With milk and flesh they satisfied the cravings 
of hunger; and» clothed in skins, they hade defiance to 
the inclemency of the seasons*. But even sheep were 
scarcely known in the more northern parts ; and the 
hordes of savages who roamed through the wilds of Ca- 
ledonia often depended for support on the casual pro- 
duce of the chase. They went almost naked ; and shel- 
tered themselves firom the weather under the cover of 
the woods, or in the caverns of the mountams. Their 
situation had hardened hoth their minds and hodies. If 
it had made them patient of fktigue and privation, it 
had also taught them to he rapacious, hloody, and re- 
vengefiil. When Severus invaded their country, the 
Roman legions were appalled at the strength, the acti- 
vity, the hardihood, and ferocity of these northern Bri- 
tons t. 

The superior civilization of the southern trihes was 
attributed by historians to their intercourse with the 
strangers whom the pursuits of commerce attracted to 
their coast J. When the Spanish ores began to be ex- 
hausted, the principal supply of tin was sought from the 
mines. of Britain. The first who exported this metal 
ftrom the island, and conveyed it to the different ports in 
the Mediterranean, were certain Phenioian adventurers 
from Cadiz. To monopolize so valuable a hranch of 
commerce, they carefully concealed the place from the 
knowledge of their neighbours ; and about five centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ, Herodotus, the father Oa 
profane history, candidly acknowledged that he had been 
unable to discover the real position of the '* Cassiterides, 
or Tin-islands $." The Phenicians of Carthage were 
more successful. Anxious to share in the trade with* 
their brethren of Cadiz, Hanno and HimUco undertook 

t Mela. iii. p. S6i. Dio Nic. in Severo, p. 340. HeiodUn, UL 47. 

JCjbs.v. 14. Diod.Sle.v.347. 

i Strab. iii. 175. Plin. vii. 56. Herod, iii. 903. Lof . BaI. 171& 
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separate voyages of discoveiy. Haying passed the 
Straits, Hanno turned to the left, and explored the coast 
of Africa: Hii^ilco, shaping his course to the north, 
crept along the shore of Spain, stretched, hy accident or 
design, across the ocean, and in the fourth month disco- 
vered the ohject of his voyage. The (Estryinnides (so- 
the tin-islands are called in his journal, which was ex- 
tant as late as the fifth century) were distant two days* 
sail from " the sacred isle of the Hihemians,*' and that 
isle lay near to the isle of the Alhions*. The success 
of the Carthaginians awakened the hopes of the Grecian 
colonists of Marseilles ; and Pytheas, their most cele- 
hrated navigator, durifig his voyage in the northern seas, 
had also the good fortune to discover the Cassiteridest. 
They were ten in numher, ahounding in mines of tin 
and lead, and divided hy a narrow hut hoisterous strait 
from the coast of the DamnoniL The largest was called 
Silura or Sigdelis, a name in which may he discovered 
the origin of their present appellation, ** the Scilly isles." 
Nine out of the ten were inhabited : and the natives are 
described as a peaceful and industrious race, much' ad- 
dicted to habits of religious worship and divination. 
They wore long tunics of a dark colour ; were unac- 
quainted with the use of money ; had no fixed places of 
habitation, and crossed from isle to isle in boats of 
wicker-work covered with leather $.- 

• Fett Avien. Ora. Marit v. 117. 410. 

Ast hinc duobus in sac'ram (sic insmlam 
Dixere priicO, soUbus cursus rati est, 
Eainque late gens Hibernoram colit. Tbid. ▼. 108. 
Why Saeram f Dfodorus says it was called Irin^ the very name by which 
it is known to the natires at this day: m» •ufutZ*/***'!^ t^i9. Diod. Sic, 
355. May not the resemblance between i^n and a^f have giveai rise to 
the epithet •• sacred ? " 

t Plin. ii. 75. Voss. de Hist Graec ir. The Komans also, after several 
fruitless attempts, discorered the Cassiterides. A story is told d a Pheni- 
cian merchant, who, seeing himself closely watched by a Roman trader, 
ran his ship ashore, that he might not disclose the secret to a rival. He 
was recompensed for his loss out of the public treasury.—- Strab. iii. 175. 

X Sol. xxii. 43. Fest. Avien. ▼. 95. Strab. iii. 175. The encroachments 
of the sea, by gradually inundating the low lands, have multiplied the 
Dumber of islets. 
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^ these Buocessive disooveries the trade was at last 
thrown open to di£ferent nations. Pablios Crassus, a 
Roman offioer, who haying, in a yisit to the Oassiterides, 
observed that the metal lay a shcnri depth below the sur- 
face, and th%t the natives were beginning to deyote them- 
selyes to the practice of nayigati(m, described on his re- 
turn ihQ real position of the islets to those merdiants, who 
wished to trade directly ydth the inhabitants, though the 
voyage thither would be longer than the usual passage 
fifom Gaul to Britain. The tin was bought up by fee- 
tors on the coast of the Mediterranean, and conveyed 
over land to the remote provinces of India*. But the 
navigation by the Pillars of H^cules was now aban- 
doned as too expensive and dangerous. The British 
miners having cast their tin into square blocks, con- 
veyed it to the Isle of Wight, the general deposit. 
Thence it was exported by Gallic traders to the mouths 
of the Seine, the- Loire, or the Garonne; and ascending 
these rivers, was carried across the land on the backs of 
horses, tUl it could be conveyed by water carriage to the 
great commercial cities of Marseilles or Narbonne t. In 
return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient 
nations, the Britons received articles of inferior value to 
the importers, but of hi^h estimation to an uncivilized 
people ; salt for the preservation of provisions, earthen- 
ware for domestic use, and brass ior the manufecture <^ 
arms and ornaments}. 

The enterprise and researches of the foreigners quick- 
ened the industry of the natives. Tin had originally 
formed the sole article of their commerce ; to the expor- 
tation of tin was soon added that of hides, which were 
procured in immense numbers from the tribes in the 
interior ; lead was next extracted from veins open to the 
day ; and then fc^owed a most valuable acquisition, the 
discovery and use of iron}. But report had exagge- 
rated the productions of the country fer beyond tiheir 

* Stnb. lU. 175. Flin. xxxW. 17. t^® whole Jonrney was perlbnned in 
MMmt thirty days. SeQ Dlod. Sic. r. 846, S47. 361. Strab. UL I^TT 
|Stiab.iU.m. {Plla.lv.i2;zzzly.l7. CaM.r.U. 
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tesl value : and at the time of the inyasion, the Romans 
flattered themselyes with the h<^ of conquering an 
island, of which the shores abounded with pearls, and 
the soil with ores of the more precious metals. Their 
ATarice was, however, defeated. Of gold or silver nol 
the smallest trace was discovered*; nor were Uie Bri- 
tish pearls of a sice or colour which could reward the 
labour of the collector t. Yet the invasion produced 
one advantage to the i^atives. They sought and at last 
discovered ores of the very metals after which Roman 
avarice had so anxiously but fruitlessly inquired : and 
the British exports, at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, comprised, if we may credit a contemporary 
and well-informed writer, com and cattle, gold and sil- 
ver, tin, lead and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs{. 

Of the peculiar customs of the Britons but few and 
unperfect notices have been transmitted to posterity. 
One strange and disgusting practice, Uiat of painting 
the body, seems to have prevailed in many piorts of the 
island. For this purpose the southern tribes employed 
a Uue dye, extracted from woad» which gave to them, 
m the eyes of foreigners, the appearance of Ethiopians. 
It was adopted equally by both sexes ; and was conse- 
' crated in their estimation by ceremonies of religion $. 
Connected with this was the still more barbarous prac- 
tice of tatooing, so long in use among the more northern 
Britons. At an early age, the outlines of animals were 
impressed with pointed instruments in the skin: a 
strong inf\ision of woad was rubbed into the punctures ; 
and the figures, expanding with the growth of the body, 
tetained their original appearance through life. The 
Briton was vain of this hideous ornament : and to ex- 

* mud cognitnm est, neqae aori neqne aigentl scrapohim e«e nUiun In Ola 
tnrala. Clc Bp. ad Fam. tU. 7 ; od Itt. Iv. 10. 

t Parvos atqne deodoreg. Plin. Ix. 36. Orlgen sasrStthey were dondy, and 
less bright than thorn of India. Com. In Matth. 211. Yet Caesar dedicated to 
Venus a breastplate ornamented with pearls, which he inretended to have 
found In Britain. Plin. Ibid. % Tac. Vit. Agric. xii. Strab. iv. 199. 

I Plin. xxii. 1. Mela, ill. 6. Cesar (r. 14) say? : omnes yero se BritannI 
▼liro Infldunt. As, however, he had not seen any of the more remote tribes, 
It is uncertain whether his observation should be I4>plied to them. 
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14 ROMAN BRITAIN. [CHAP. L 

hibit it to the eyes of his enemies, lie was always careM 
to throw off his clothes on the day of hattle *. 

The religion of the natives was that of the Druids, 
whether it had heen hrought hy them from Gaul, as is 
the more natural supposition, or, as Ctesar asserts, had 
been invented in the island. The druids adored, under 
different appellations, the same gods as the Greeks and 
Romans. Pluto they considered as their progenitor: 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva were severally wor- 
shipped : but to Mercury, as the inventor of the useful 
arts, they paid a more particular veneration t. To 
these, the superior gods, they added, like other poly- 
theists, a multitude Of local deities, the genii of the 
woods, rivers, and mountains $. Some fanciful writers 
have pretended that they rejected the use of temples 
through a sublime notion of the Divine immensity: per- 
haps the absence of such structures may, with more 
probability, be referred to their want of architectural 
skill. On the oak they looked with peculiar reverence. 
This monarch of the forest, from its strength and dura- 
bility, wap considered as the most appropriate emblem 
of the Divinity}. The tree and its productions were 
deemed holy : to its trunk was bound the victim des- 
tined for slaughter; and of its leaves were formed the 
chaplets worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to 
produce the mistletoe, the whole tribe was summoned : 
two white heifers were immolated under its branches; 
the principal druid cut the sacred plant with a knife of 
gold ; and a religious feast terminated the ceremonies 
of the day J. 

The druids were accustomed to dweU at a distance 

• Solin. zxiL 43. Herod, iil 47. It wat pnctiaed by the PicU as late 
at the flfth century. 

Perlegit exangues Plcto moriente flf aras— C/a«i{. de Bel. Oet. ▼. 165. 

f Cses. vi. 15. 16. % Gild. ii. Many of these. local deities are 

named in inscriptions which still exist. 

§ AyetXfMt it AMf »iXTt»n tnJ^nXn %(vt» Max. Tyr. Dbsert. xxxriii. 
T».67. . I Plin.xTl44. 
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CHAP. I.] SACRIFICES AND DOCTRINES. 1 5 

from the profane, in huts or caverns, amid the silence 
and gloom of the forest. There, at the hours of noon 
or midnight, when the Deity was supposed to honour 
the sacred spot with his presence, the tremhling votary 
was admitted within a circle of lofty oaks, to prefer his 
prayer, and listen to the responses of the minister*. In 
peace they offered the fruits of the earth : in war they 
devoted to the god of hattles the spoils of the enemy. 
The cattle were slaughtered in his honour ; and a pile 
formed of the rest of the hooty was consecrated as a 
monument of his powerful assistance t. But in the 
hour of danger or distress human sacrifices were deemed 
the most efficacious. Impelled hy a suj jrstition, which 
steeled all the feelings of humanity, the officiating priest 
plunged his dagger into the hreast of Bis victim, whe- 
ther captive or malefactor ; and from the rapidity with 
which the Llood issued from the wound, and the convul- 
sions in which the sufferer expired, announced the fu- 
ture happiness or calamity of his country $. 

To the veneration which the British druids derived 
from their sacerdotal character, musjk he added the re- 
spect which the reputation of knowledge never frdls to 
extort from the ignorant. They professed to be the 
depositaries of a mysterious science, &r above the com- 
prehension of the vulgar: and their schools were opened 
to none but the sons of illustrious families. Such was 
their fame, that the druids of Graul, to attain the perfec- 
.tion of*the institute, did not disdain to study under their 
British brethren $. With them, as with similar orders 
of priests among the ancients, a long course of prepara- 
tory discipline was required : and we are told that many 
had the patience to spend no less than twenty years in 

• Mela, UL S4a Luc. i. t. 453 ; HI v. 399. 4S3. Tac. Ann. xiv. SO. I 
have not noticed the circles of unhewn stonet, the remains of which still 
exist at Stonehenge, Abury, &c., because 1 do not find that ducli stoii«*8 
are ever mentioned by ancient writers, as appendages to places o( « orship 
among tlie Celt*. t Cass. iv. 16. 

t Diod. Sic T. 354. Tac. Ann. xiv. 30. C»s. vi. 15. Plin ucx. \, 
8trab. iv. 198. ' § C«ps. vi. J9. 
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16 ROMAN BRITAIN. [CBAP. X. 

this state of probation. To the initiated they eigoinad 
the most inviolable secrecy ; and, that the proftine might 
not become acquainted with their doctrines, the use of 
letters was prohibited, and each precept was deliyered in 
▼erse by the teacher, and committed to memory by the 
disciple*. 

Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be ex- 
pected that much should be distinctly known : the fol- 
lowing particulars haye been c<dlected firom the few 
notices contained in the ancient historians, compared 
with the doctrines peculiar to the bards. The druids 
professed to be acquainted with the nature, the power, 
and the providence of the Divinity; with the figure, 
sjse, formation, and final destruction of the earth ; with 
the stars, theif position and motions, and their supposed 
influence over human affiiirst. They practised die art 
of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were 
able, it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before 
the day of doom ; and their skill in magic was so great, 
that, according to Phny, the Persians themselves might 
be thought to be their disciples $. To medicine also 
they had pretensions: but their knowledge was princi- 
pally ccmfined to the use of the mistletoe, vervain, savin, 
and tr^oil ; and even ^e efficacy of these simples was 
attributed not to the nature of the plants, but to the in- 
fluence of prayers and incantations $. The great objects 
of the Mder were, according to themselves, " to reform 
" morals, to secure peace, and to encourage goodness : '* 
and the following lesson, whidi they inculcated to the 
people, was certainly conducive to those ends: "The 
** three first prindplee of wisdom are^ obedience to the 
** laws of God, concern for the good of man, and forti- 
** tude under the accidents of life | ." They also taught 

• Cm. tL 13. AtftyfiutntUtf. Diof. Laert in laom. p. 5. AmtML 
apud West t Cm. tL 13. MeU, itt. S43w Amm. Mar. zr. 487. 

t Mela, fii. 948. Plin. zzs. 1. SoUn. xsdL 4i. Dfaid. Sie. ▼. 854. Cie. 
d« Div. L 41. Triad. 89. § PUn. xvL 44; zsiv. 11 ; zxv. 9; sxx. 1. 

LTheae two triads may be Men in Daria (Celtic Reaearehei. 171. 189). 
lomxlUble that the latter had bemi tranalated bjr Diogenea Laeftliit 
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the immortality of the human soul : but to this great 
truth they added the absurd fiction of metempsychosis *• 
Man is placed, according to their doctrine, in the circle 
of courses . good and evil are placed before him for his 
selection. If he prefer the former, death transmits him 
from the earth into the circle of felicity : but if he prefer 
the latter, death returns him into the circle of courses .* 
he is made to do penance for a time in the body of a 
beast or reptile ; and then permitted to reassume the 
form of man. According to the predominance of vice or 
virtue in his disposition, a repetition of his probation 
may be necessary : but, after a certain number of trans-' 
migrations; his offences will be expiated, his passions 
subdued, and the circle of felicity will receive him 
among'its inhabitants t. It was to this doctrine that 
the Romans attributed that contempt of death which 
was so conspicuous in the Celtic nations}. 

It will not excite surprise that men, whose office and 
pretended attainments raised them so much above the 
vulgar, should acquire and exercise the most absolute 
doDunion over the minds of their countrjrmen. In pub* 
lie and private deliberations of any moment, their opi- 

Buiy centoxies ago. 2«CMf itwsi »»t f*nh» Mmnn i^mv, jmm U9i^um9 
«rsKf . (Diog. Laert. in proem, p. 5.) 

• CM.vLiaMeUiiL843. Diod. Sic t. 368. Stnbo, It.197. I 1iat« 
added an explanation of tlie metempsycboris Arom the writings of the 
bards. It is so improbable that such a system should hare been invented 
after the introduction of Chrintianity, that I think it may fldrly be oonsi- 
deied a relic of the drnidieal doctrine For the same reason I would attri- 
Irate to these ancient priesU the rhyn or mysterioos language, so often 
mentioned by the bards. To every tree and shrub, to their leaTes, flowenw 
and branches, they seem to have affixed a fandM and symbolical mean- 
ing : and these idlegorical substitutes for the real names of beings and 
their oroDerties must have formed, in their numerous oombinanons. a 



to its difficulty and roily. Taitessin ooasu wiin oompiaoenev. mat ne ts 
acquainted with every tprig in the eave uf the diviner : that he knows the 
intent of the treet in the memorial of compacts : that he knows both good 
and evil. See Davis. Celtic Researches. 945— S53. 

t See the triads in William's Poems, ii. 227. and the epitome of them In 
Davis, p. 185. 
X C8es.vi.l3. Mela. iH. 24a 

Indemendi 
In ferrum mens jtrona vlris, animsque eapaces 
Mortis,et isnavum redittara parcere vit«.—Z.ii«M. 1 4S0. 
VOL. I. 2 
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18 SOMAN BRITAIN. [CHAP. I 

nion was always asked, and was generally obeyed. By 
their authority peace was preserved ; in their presence 

Sassion and revenge were silenced : and at their man- 
ate contending armies consented to sheathe their 
fwords. Civil controversies were submitted to their 
decision ; and the punishment of crimes was reserved to 
their justice. Religion supplied them with the power 
of enfordng submission. Disobedience was followed by 
excommunication: and from that instant the culprit was 
banished from their sacrifices, cut off from the protec- 
tion of the laws, and stigmatized as a disgrace to his 
family and country *. 

As the druids delivered their instructions in verse, 
they must have had some notion of poetry, and we find 
among them a particular class distinguished by tte title 
of Bards.' By the triads their origin is ascribed to cer- 
tain personages, who, from their names, appear to be 
enigmatical, rather than real, characters t. The bard 
was a musician as well ad a poet : and he constantly ac- 
companied with his voice the sounds of his harp. Every 
chieftain retained one or more of them in his sertice. 
They attended in his hall ; eulogized his bounty and his 
valour ; and sang the praises and the history of their 
country. At the festive board, in the hour of merri- 
meilt and intoxication, the bard struck his harp ; and 
every bosom glowed with admiration of the heroes whom 
he celebrated, and of the sentiments which he aimed to 
inspire. He accompanied the chief and his clan to the 
Aeld of battle ; to the sound of his harp they marched 
against the enemy ; and in the heat of the contest ani- 
mated themselves with the hope that their actions would 
be renowned in song, and transmitted to the admiration 
of their posterity J. 

• C8es.Ti. 12. Dk)4 Sic. v. 854. Strabo, iv. 19?. Dlo. Chry*. oraU 
xlix. p. 538. t Triad, 58. 

t Dlod. Sic. V. p. 354. Athenaeas, vi. p. S40. Ainmian. Mar. xv. S4. 
Strabo, iv. 19?. 

Vot quoque. qai fortes animaa, benoqse peremptM 

LaumbuB in lonf^um vates dimittitis «viun. 

PltttSma securi fadi&tis curiniua Bardl— /.kcoii, L ▼. 447* 
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The fbrtn of gorernment adopted by the British tribes 
has scarcely l^een noticed in history. In some, the tu« 
preme authority appears to have been divided among 
several chieftains ; in most, it had been intrusted to a 
single individual; but in alU the people continued to 
possess considerable influence. With respect to the sue* 
cession, there are instances in which the fiither had per* 
tioned his dominions among his children, and others in 
which the reigning prince left his crown to his widow* 
who both exercised the more peacefid duties of royalty, 
and with arms in her hands conducted her subjects to 
the field of battle**. But in the absence of any fixed 
notions of succession, it is probable that power would 
frequMitly supply the place of right, and the weaker 
state &11 a victim to the ambition of a more warlike 
ne^hbour. We are told that the Britons were quarrel- 
tome, rapacious, and revengeful ; that every nation was 
torn by intestine Actions ; and that pretexts were never 
granting to justify oppression, when it eovld be com- 
mitted with impunity. It was this rancorous hostili^ 
lunong themselves which accelerated their subjugation 
to the power of Rome. ** There is not," says Tacitus, **« 
** more ^rtunate circumstance, than that these powerful 
** nations make not one common cause. They fight sin* 
** gle, and unsupported ; and each in its turn is com- 
** polled to receive the Roman yoket." 

Such were the Britons, who by their bravery and per- 
severance batfled the attempts of the first, and the most 
warlike, of the Csssars. From that period to the reign 
of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety-seven years, they 
retained their original independence. During the civil 
wars, the attention of the Romans was too actively em 
ployed at home, to think of foreign conquest Augustus 

• C«B8. V. 11. 20. M. Diod. Slcv.p. 347. Mela. Ui. p. «*. T««. 
Agric. xvL Dia Cast. Ix. pt 779. Dio, m Sever, p. 339. 

t Maxime imperitandi cupidine, etetudio prolaUndi ea, qua pouident. 
Mtfla.uL«>5. Taciu Agric. xit. 
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thrice announced his intention of annexing Britain to 
the empire : but the danger was averted, on one occa- 
sion by a submissive embassy from the natives, on the 
othe^ by the intervention of more important concerns*. 
Instead of exacting the tribute imposed by CsBsar, he 
contented himself with levying duties on the trade 
between Gbtul and Britain, a measure which brought a 
larger sum into the imperial treasury, and was borne 
• without murmuring by the inhabitants t. Yet this fi- 
^ »• nancial experiment 'has been magnified, by the flattery 
V' of a courtier, into the conquest of the whole island]:. 
Tiberius pretended that the empire was already too 
extensive ; and sought to justify his. own indolence by 
the pohcy of Augustus $. In opposition to his conduct, 
A. D. bis nephew and successor Caligula exhibited to the 
^^* world a &rce, worthy of the childish prince by whom it 
was planned. Cunobeline, the most powerful of the 
successors of Cassibelan,had banished his son Adminius. 
The exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had 
been his patrimony, made a surrender of the island into 
the hands of Caligula. The glorious intelligence was 
immediately transmitted, to the senate : and the army, 
raised for the war against the Germans, was ordered 
to assemble on the coast of Gresoriacum | . As soon as 
the emperor arnved,he arrayed the legions on the shore, 
jrowed out to sea in the imperial galley, returned preci- 
pitately, and gave the signal of battle. The soldiers, in 
suspense and astonishment, inquired for the enemy, 
but Caligula informed them, that they had that day con- 
quered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its 
spoils, the shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. 
To perpetuate the memory o| his folly, he laid the foun- 

Dia xlix. p. 473: lilL 586w Hor. L L Ode 23, Ir. 18. 
t iitniV>,iy.p.S0O. 

X Pnssens divas habebitor 
AagUBtos, adjecUs Britannk 
linpeiio.>— i/or. iii & 
Tae.Agrie.xiU. | BoalogiM. 
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dation of % lofty beacon, and returned to Rome to give 
himself the honours of a triumph *. 

But the empty pageantry of CaUgula was soon sue- a.9w 
ceeded by the real horrors of invasion. Instigated by ^* 
Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic feuds had ex- 
pelled ftom his native country, the emperor Claudius 
commanded Aulus Plautius to transport four legions 
with their auxiliaries ihto Britain. It was with difficulty 
that the troops could be induced to engage in the expe- 
dition : but, as they crossed the channel, a meteor was 
seen moving in the direction of the fleet, anfl was hailed 
as a certain omen of victory. The Britons, under the 
command of Caractacus and Togidumnus, the two sons 
of Cunobelihe, adopted the policy of their ancestors, and 
endeavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. 
But the German auxiliaries, better fitted for such war- 
&re than the legionary soldiers, followed them across 
rivers and morasses : and though the natives made a 
gallant resistance, drove them, with the loss of Togidum- 
nus, to the northern bank of the Thames. The emperor 
himself now took the command, penetrated to Camalo- 
dunumt, and received the submission of the Britons in 
the vicinity. At his departure, he divided the Roman 
ibrces between the legate Plautius, and Vespasian, an 
officer whose merit afterwards invested him with the 
purple. To the care of Plautius was assigned the left, 
to that of Vespasian the right bank of the Thames. Both 
experienced from the natives the most determined re- 
sistance. Vespasian fought no less than thirty battles, 
before he could subdue the Belgse and the natives of 
the Isle of Wight : Plautius, during the five remain- 
ing years of his government, was opposed by Caractacus 
at the head of the Cassii and Silures, who, though fre- 
quently beaten, as often renewed the contest. Claudius 

• Saet. in Calig. 46, 47. Dio» lix. 754. The rains of Britenhnk on th* 
coast of Holland have hieen sapposed to be ttie remidns of this beacon. 
Camd. p. liv. Gibson's version. But in all probaUlity it wonld be raised 
at Boulogne. 

t Maiden or Coleheittr 
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ba4 entered Rome in triumph : to Plautiui, for hia ser- 
vices, was decreed the inferior honour of an ovation *. 
^1^ Ostorius Seapula was the successor of Piautius. To 
repress the inroads of the unsubdued Britons, he erected 
two ehains of fbrts, one in the north along the river 
Avon, the other in the west along the left bank of tfa^ 
Severn. The reduced tribes were gradually moulded 
into the form of a Roman province: and, when tha 
Iceni dared to refUse the yoke, their rebellion was ae^ 
verely punished, and* a colony of veterans was planted 
at Camalodunum to insure their obedience. The free« 
dom of Britain now sought an asylum among the Silures. 
The enthusiastic attainment of that people to their in* 
dependence had caused them to be compared to the 
ancient Sicambri ; and their hatred of the Roman name 
had been envenomed by an incautious expression of 
Ostorius, that their existence as a people was incompa- 
tible with his projects. In Shropshire, at the conflu- 
ence of the Coin and Teme, stands a lofty hill called 
Caer-Caradoc, still retaining the vestiges of ancimt 
fbrtifications. There Caraotaeus and the Silures deter* 
mined to defend the hberty of their country. The bank 
of the river was lined with troops, and the ascent of the 
hill was fortified with ramparts of loose stones. At the 
approach of the Romans, the Britons bound themselves 
by an oath to conquer or die, and defied with loud ex- 
clamations the Btthck. of the enemy. Ostorius himself 
hesitated : but at the demand of the legions the signal 
of battle was given : the passage of the river was forced : 
and the Romans, under showers of darts, mounted the 
hill, burst over the ramparts, and drove the Silures 
fjrom the summit. The wife and daughter ofCaractacus 
fell into the hands of the victors ; his brothers soon after 
surrendered; and the king himself was delivered in 

• DIo, Ix. 779—781. Saet In Claud. zzU. zzir; Tac. Agric. zili. The 
Bonan anny brought with it leveral elephants* probabW to terrify the 
ttatires. Dlo^ ibid. The exploiU of Plautiut are meBtioned in an inscrip- 
tioa in hit honour, which is itiU estant^ mi the maueolenBi of the Plmttfaa 
thafly, mmx Puite LmaBO,on the road from Bone loThniL 
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ehainfl to Ostorius by his step-mother Cartismandua, 
queen of the Brigantes, under whose protection he had 
hoped to elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The fiune of Caractacus had already crossed the seas; 
and the natives of Italy were anxious to behold the man 
who had braved *for nine years the power of Rome. As 
he passed through the imperial city, he expressed his 
surprise that men, who possessed such palaces at home, 
should deem it worth their while to fight for the wretched 
hovels of Britain. Claudius and the empress Agrippina 
were seated on two lofty tribunals, with the pretorian 
guards on each side, and the senate and people in front, 
as witnesses of the spectacle. First were Ixmie the 
arms and the ornaments of the British prmce ; next 
followed his wife, daughter, and brothers, bewailing 
with tears their unhappy fate; lastly came Caractacus 
himself, neither dispirited by his misfortunes, nor dis^ 
mayed at this new and imposing scene. Claudius, to 
his own honour, received him gradously^ restored lum 
to hberty, and, if we may credit a plausible co£\iecture» 
invested him with princely authority ov^ a portion of 
conquered Britain *. The event was celebrated at Rome 
with extraordinary joy. By the senate the captivity of 
Caractacus was compared to the captivity of Perses and 
Syphax : by the poets Claudius was said to have united 
the two worlds, and to have brought the ocean within 
the limits of the empire t. 

The Silures, however, dkl not abandon themselves to 
despair. Taught by experience that uninstructed valour 
was not a match for the discipline and defensive armour 
of the legions, they adopted a more desultory but san« 

• QuaeduB civitatas Cogidanoregi donata: (it ad noitram nnneme- 
moriam fldissimus mansit.) Tac Agric. xir. Though great authorities 
oonceiTo Cogidunus to ha-ve been the same person as Caractacus, I enter* 
tain a suspicion that he was the very Togidumnus whom Dio supposed 
to have fallen is battle. *^ 

t TaciL Ann. ziL 31—38, 

At nunc oceanns geminoa interluit orbet : 
Pars est iBip^ t tenniDua ante fuit. 

gp CatakcU StmMg, upmi OmmKiKz. 
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guinary mode of .warfore; and contented themselves 
with harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupt- 
ing their communications, and surprising their detach- 
ments. If they sometimes received, they often inflicted, 
considerahle injury : and Ostorius was so exhausted by 
labour and vexation, that his death was attributed to his 

A. IV chagrin. His successor; Aulus Didius, found hunself 
53. involved in a new war. Venusius, a chieftain of the 
Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had been 
ftithful allies to the Romans : but the queen, after a 
short interval, separated firom her husband, and took to 
her bed a Briton, named Vellocatus. Hostilities were 
the immediato consequence. Cartismandua, for her 
andenl services, claimed the aid of the Romans : the 
Brigantes, through hatred of the adulteress, fought for 
Venusius. After several battles, the queen was com- 
pelled to leave the throne to her husband, and to lead a 
degraded life under the protection of her allies *. 

To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death 
made way for Suetonius Paulinus, a general of consume 
mato skill and distinguished reputation. The isle of 

57/ Anglesey, the nursery and principal residence of the 
druids, had hitherto offered a secure retreat to those 
priests; to whose influence and invectives was attributed 
the obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it^ 

^^ Suetonius ordered his cavalry to swim across the strait, 
ei. while the infantry should pass over in boats. On their 
approach to the sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined 
hot only with warriors, but with bands of male and fe- 
male druids. The former, with th^ arms outstretehed 
to heaven, devoted the invaders to the god of war ; the 
latter, in habits of mourning, with their hair floating in 
the wind, and lighted torches in their hands, ra% in all 
directions along the beach The Romans were seized 

• Tao. Ann. zii. 40. Hist. iii. 45. This fact is saffietent to induce a 
doabt of the accuracy of Csesar (v. 14)^ and of Dio Nicseus (in Ser. p. 389)t 
who represent a community of wives as a national instituUon among the 
Britons. Perhaps the story might have arisen Horn the dreumttance 
that several families were accustomed to dwell in the same hut. 
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with a superstitious horror. For a moment they refused 
to advance : shame and the reproaches of their leader 
urged them to the attack. The victory was easy and 
bloodless. On that day the power of the druids received 
a shock from which it never recovered. Their altars 
were overturned ; their sacred groves fell beneath the 
axe of the legionaries ; and their priests and priestesses 
were consumed in the flames which they had kindled 
for the destruction of their captives *. 

But the absence of Suetonius in Anglesey was the 
signal of a most formidable insurrection. Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni, who had long been the faithful ally of 
Rome, to secure the disposition of his property, had 
made the emperor joint heir with .his own daughters. 
But Roman avarice was not easily defeated. The whole 
succession was immediately seized by Catus, the impe- 
rial procurator. Boadicea, the widow of the late king, 
who ventured to remonstrate, was scourged as a slave ; 
and the chastity of her daughtens was violated by the 
Roman officers. The unhappy princess grasped the 
first opportunit}' of revenge. The history of her wrongs 
reminded each individual of his own sufferings ; and in 
a few days almost all the conquered tribes were in arms. 
To account for this general disaffection we are told, that 
the insults and oppression of the conquerors were be- 
yond endurance ; that the British youth had been forci- 
bly conveyed to foreign countries to serve among the 
cohorts of auxiliaries ; that, to pay the contributions, 
their chieftains had been compelled to borrow ten mil- 
lions of drachmas t from the philosopher Seneca, by 
whom they were harassed with the most vexatious pro- 
secutions ; that their estates had been lately registered, 
and loaded with imposts ; and that many of their most 
noble famihes had been reduced to indigence and sla- 
very %. All these causes contribut«;d to swell the tor- 

• Tacit Ann. xiv. S9» 30. f Aboat 480.000/. 

t Compare Tae. Ann. xW. 31, with Dio NkKut apud Xipliil. in Ner. 
p. 169. 
Vol. I. 3 
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rant whidi now bunt on the Roman establishments. 
Camalodunum was the first to experience its taxy. 
Within the walls of the colony had been erected a tem- 
ple to the divinity of Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, 
and the natives were eager to demolish this monument 
of their servitude. At the first assault the town was 
reduced to ashes : the walls of the temple protracted 
the fkte of the garrison only two days. Petilius marched 
with the ninth legion to their assistance. It was trod- 
den under foot by the multitude of the insurgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned to London, 
alr^y a populous and opulent mart *. Unable to pro- 
tect the town, he retired, taking with him such of the 
inhabitants as were wilUng to sluure his fortunes. Lon« 
don w'as soon consumed by the flames ; and shortly 
afterwards the municipal town of Verulam experienced 
the same fitte. The fbry of the Britons treated as ene- 
mies all who had not jcnned in the insurrection ; and 
those who fell not by the sword, were immolated with 
still greater cruelty to Andraste, the goddess of victory. 
The reported slaughter of seventy thousand victims, 
without distinction of sex or age, of rank or country, 
attests both the violence of their revenge, and the ex- 
tent of country through which they followed the Ro- 
mans t. 

Suetonius was at last compelled to turn his &ce to 
the enemy. Though fear had prevented the second 
legion from joining in his retreat, he had collected 
from die different garrisons ten thousand men, and 
had chosen a position in which he could be attacked 
only in front. The Britons were collected in masses 
around their diflbrent chieftains; their wives and chil- 
dren occupied a long line of carriages in the rear ; and 
the air resounded with their cries and imprecations. 

f Copii negoeiatomm ei^oamiMtaain aiaxlme oelebre. Tac. 33. 

t Tac ibid. Pio Nic ibid. Tbftir rejoidags wen oelebcatod in th* 
VQoda •acred to Andraste. Some of the victims were craoilled, others wen 
horat The female eaptiTOs, after the amj^vtatioo of their braaati, wtm 
kBBfed or impaled.— Ibid. 
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The Romans, inoti<niless and silent, permitted them to 
approach; and Uien, rushing forward in the form of a 
wedge, overturned every thing within their reach. Tlie 
battle, however, was long and fiercely maintained. 
Numbers on the part of the natives supplied the want 
:of discipline ; and a succession of conflicts almost ex* 
hausted the patience of the legionaries. Victorious at 
last, the Romaic took a severe revenge. They granted 
no quarter : and the women and children were involved 
in the same carnage with the combatants. Were suc- 
cess to be estimated by the multitude of the slain, Ta^ 
citus was justified in comparing this with the most 
glorious victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the 
loss of the Britons at eighty thousand men. The fugi- 
tives, however, who escaped, offered to try again tibe 
fortune of war : but Boadicea, who had led them to the 
field, -and shared the dangers of the day, refused to 
survive this defeat, and terminated her misfortunes by a a,u, 
voluntary death*. ^2. 

If this splendid action preserved the ascendency of « 
the Roman arms, it did not put an end to the war. A 
notion prevailed in the imperial court, that the obsti- 
nacy of the Britons arose from the dread which the 
severity of Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled ; 
and under the milder administration of his three suc- 
cessors, Turpilianud, Trebellius, and Bolanus^ the natives 
within the Roman pale were gradually inured to the 
yoke. But the task of tranquillizing the province, the 
mutinous spirit of the army, and the rival claims of 
competitors for the empire, prevented these governors 
Drom making any attempts against the independent por- 
tifln of Britain. As soon as Vespasian had assumed the a. d. 
^^xrple, a new era commenced. Petilius Cereahs was 70m 
ordered to reduce the Brigantes, and in th? space of 

* Tac. 34—37. t)io Nic. apud Xiphil. in Ner. p. 176. Dio Iim de- 
rcrHied thU British berotue u a woman of lofty stature oad s«v<ff«'<'ttiia< 
t««N»ce. lUr y«lluir hair risacheil almost to tlie gnmnd. Shtt «ui** « 
4^aiuHl tunic of various coloun, louad her waist a chain ot' gul4, au«ii«i«e 
these a long manilt. — f. 173* 
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five years that powerfiil tribe was added to the subjects 
A.D. of the empire. Julius Frontinus was his successor; 
75. and during the three years of his goyemment he nearly 

subdued the warUke nation of the Silures*. 
A.D. But ths reputation of preceding governors was ob- 
^^« flcured by the more splendid and more lasting fame of 
Cneius Julius Agricola. When that commander ar> 
rived, the army had been dismissed into winter quar- 
ters. He immediately summoned it again to the field* 
marched into the territory of the Qrdovices, who had 
surprised a squadron of Roman horse ; and put to the 
sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the 
terror of his name he crossed over to Anglesey : the 
natives offered no resistance, and the sacred isle was a 
second time added to the empire. In the two next 
campaigns he gradually extended the limits of his go- 
' vemment to the Tay. Tribe after tribe was compelled 
to submit ; garrisons were stationed in every command* . 
ing situation; and with the prospect of success was 
• removed the principal incentive to rebellion. The 
fourth summer was employed in securing a strong fron- 
tier to the Roman conquests ; and a line of forts from 
the Frith of Forth to that of Clyde bade defiance to the 
inroads of the more northern Britons t. 

But Agricola aspired to more solid praise than that of 
conquest, and devoted his winters to the less ostenta* 
tious, but more useful, arts of peace. Sensible of the 
errors of his predecessors, he reformed the civil admi- 
nistration in all its branches ; established a more equit- 
able system of taxation ; listened with kindness to the 
complaints of the natives ; and severely punished the 
tyranny of inferior ofilcers. The Britons were charmed 
with the mildness and justice of his government, and 
publicly pronounced him their bene&ctor. At his in- 
stigation the chieftains left their habitations in the 

• Tm. Ann. xiv. 37—39. Hist..L 9. 60; it 97. Vit. Agrie. 8. 16. 17. 

f Anioola leems to have proceeded across the Dee, through Laaeft' 
■hnre* Wwtaiotehind. Cumberland, Annandale, to tiie narrow isthmoa Im> 
•w«ea th« Friths of Forth and Clyda. Oonhm'a Itiner. SeiplMt 
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forests, and repaired to the vicinity of the Roman sta* 
tions. There they learned to admire the refinements of 
civilization, and acquired a taste for improvement. The 
use of the Roman toga hegan to supersede that of the 
British mantle ; houses, haths, and temples, were huilt 
in the Roman fashion ; children were instructed in the 
Roman language ; and with the manners were adopted 
the vices of the Romans. In these new pursuits the 
spirit of independence speedily evaporated ; and those 
hardy warriors, who had so long hraved the power of 
the emperors, insensihly dwindled into soft and effemi- 
nate provincials *. 

Amhition and curiosity now induced Agricola to 
transgress the boundary which he had fixed to his con- 
quests. An Irish chieftain, expelled from his native 
country, had sought protection in the camp of the Ro- 
mans. From him it was understood that the sister 
island possessed a climate and soil like those of Britain, 
and was inhabited by tribes of similar manners and 
similar dispositions. Agricola was not insensible to the 
glory of adding this unknown country to the provinces 
of the empire: but prudence forbade him to engage in 
a second conquest before he had completed the first, 
and he contented himself with obtaining possession of 
the western coasts of Britain ; that he might be pre- 
pared to take advantage of the first opportunity which 
the course of events might offer. 

The next year, having received the submission of the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Forth, . he pushed 
his advances along the eastern shore. The operations 
of the army on land were combined with those cf a 
numerous fleet at sea. If the sight of the shipping 
alarmed the natives, the Romans were also terrified by 
reports of the multitude and ferocity of their enemies. 
In the darkness of the night the Britons attacked the 
quarters of the ninth legion, burst into the camp, and 
maintained a doubtful fight within the intrenchmeuts 

« Tac. AgTic. 18-24. 
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until the break of day disclosed the eagles of the other 
legions advancing to the support of their comrades 
This campaign seems to have conferred little honour on 
the imperial arms. 

Resolved to distinguish the eighth and l&st year of 
his government, Agricola assembled all his forces, and 
added to their number several cc^rts of Hritons raised 
among the tribes of the south. The Caledonians were 
apprized of their danger : and thirty thousand warriors 
under the command of Galgacus undertook to defend 
the passage of the Grampian mountains. They were 
discovered, divided into clans, posted one below the 
other on the declivity of a hill. The plain at its foot 
was covered with horsemen and armed chariots. Agri- 
cola drew up his army in two lines, in the first of which 
he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the legions. As 
long as they fought with missile weapons, the Britons, 
from their numbers, retained the advantage ; but their 
unwieldy and unpointed swords were of little use in 
close action, and they were gradually driven up the hill 
by the steady pressure of the auxiliaries *. An attempt 
to surprise the rear of the Romans was defeated by the 
vigilance of the general, who charged in return the 
flank of the Britons, and threw them into disorder. The 
courage or despair of a few detached bodies protracted 
t^e conflict till night. The next morning presented a 
very different scene. A vast and dreary solitude had 
succeeded to the noise and turmoil of the preceding 
day : and columns of smoke rising on the verge of the 
horizon proved that the Britons had Inrnt their cot- 
tages in their flight. Ten thousand Caledonians, and 
about four hundred Romans, are said to have fallen in 
the battle t. 

After this victory the army returned to winter quar- 
ters : the fleet pursued its voyage, and sailui^ round the 

* They )iad osier tari^eta covvred with skin*, and Ions heavy cworda 
without points, with wliich lltey wcvp acciistominl to cut, l>ut not to push. 
Tae. Agric. xxxvi. * Tac. AKric. 24- ;«. 
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island, arrived at the port of Sandwich, from which it 
had commenced the expedition By the jealousy of 
Domitian the ornaments, hut not the parade, of a 
triumph were granted to Agncok, who, having sur- 
rendered the command to his successor, Lucullus, re- 
turned to Rome, waited on his imperial master, and 
sunk into the ohscurity of private life *. 

The Roman power was now firmly established in the 
island. The tribes which had submitted, made no at- 
tempt to recover their independence : and the Caledo- 
nians, humbled by their last defeat, were content to 
roam without molestation in their native forests. The 
successors of Agricola, instead of conducting the legions 
in the field, were employed in protecting the public 
tranquillity, in settling the details of the provincial go- 
vernment, and in assimilating the state of Britain to 
that of the other countries which had been incorporated 
in the empire. A short sketch of this system will not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

1. The governor was denominated the Prefect or 
Propretor of Britain. His power was supreme within 
the island, but precarious in its duration, and dependent 
on the will of the emperor. He united in his own per- 
son every species of authority which was exercised by 
the different magistrates within the city of Rome. He 
commanded the army ; he was invested with the admi- 
nistration of justice; and he possessed the power of 
substituting his own notions of equity in the place of 
the strict letter of the law. An authority so extensive 
and irresistible would frequently give birth to acts of 
injustice ; and though the imperial court and the se- 
nate-house were open to the complaints of the natives, 
yet the distance of the capital, and the influence of 
friends, promised, or rather insured, impunity to the 
oppressor. In a few years, however, the exorbitant 
power of the prefects was confined by the emperor Ha- 
drian, who, in his " perpetual edict," laid down a system 

• T«c. Agrlc 40. 
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of rules for the regulation of their conduct, and esta- 
hlished a uniform administration of justice through all 
the provinces of the empire * 

2. Subordinate to the prefect, biit appointed by the 
emperor, was the procurator or qusBstor. It was his 
duty to collect the taxes, and to admii^ister the revenue 
of the province. That revenue arose from a variety of 
imposts ; a poll-tax, which was not confined to the living, 
but extended to the funerals of the dead ; a tax on le- 
gacies, the sale of slaves, and purchases at auctions ; 
the tenth part of the produce of mines ; and a certain 
proportion of com, hay, and cattle, which was paid 
either in kind or in money, at the option of the pro- 
curator t. He was also employed occasionally in the 
dishonourable office of a spy : and his reports were fre- 
quently swelled with exaggerated accounts of the riches, 
tiie power, and the ambition of the prefect For the 
distance of that officer from the seat of government, and 
the natural strength of the island, were constant sources 
of suspicion to the emperors ; and in the course of this 
history we shall see that suspicion justified by the con- 
duct of the usurpers, who, at the head of the British 
legions, will assume the purple, and contend for the 
empire of Rome. 

3. The amount of the army maintained in Britain 
must have varied according to circumstances. When 
Plautius undertook the reduction of the island, he was 
at the head of four legions with their auxiliaries, a force 
which, at a moderate calculation, would' exceed fifty 
thousand men $. If the different military stations, 

• Tillem.£nip.ii.51. 

f In provinces which submitted Tolnntarily, a tenth of the com was 
exncted (frumentum deciimanum^: in those which were conquered, aa 
arbitrary quantify (frumentum stipendiatium). Besides this Uie natives 
supplietl the com wanted for the army at a fixed price (frumentum 
omptum); and a certain quantity for the nse of the governor, fur which a 
com})0!:ition was usually paid in money Cfrumentum aestimatum). Sec 
Mur)ihy'sTucitus,from I. a Bleterie, vol. iv. p. 4US. 

X At that }>eriod a legion consisted of 6100 infantry, 7S6 cavalinr, and 
nearly the same num))er of auxiliaries (Veget. it 6. Tac. Ann. 'iv. 6). 
Under the succesnors of Constantiue the number of the legions had in* 
creased fW>m twenty-five to one hundred and thirty-two: but their bulk 
had dwindled from nearly 7000 to 1^00 men (Pancir. ad Notit. Imp. f. S3^ 
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which were bo thickly scattered over the oouniry, had all 
been garrisoned at the same time, they would have lo- 
qoired a still greater number* : but it is probable that, 
in prop(»rtion as the Roman power was established, many 
of them were abandoned ; and we know that, during tha 
decline of the empire, the army under the three military 
commandos in Britain did not exceed 22,000 men. Into 
the ranks of the legions none but Roman citisens eoiild 
daim the prifilege of admSttaace : but the auxitiaries wera 
composed of provincials who had not obtaiiied the freedom 
of the city, or of barbarians, whom the lite of war, or 
the prospect of wealth, had drawn into the imperial sef^ 
vice. These auxiliaries nearly equalled the legionariea 
in number : and from the notices of ancient writeili^ 
and the inscriptions on ancient monuments, have beaH 
discovered the names of three-and-thirty cohorts of aux- 
iliary fbot, and of eleven squadrons of auxiliary horse, 
which were stationed in Britain t. All these were com- 
posed of foreigners; for though by the law of conscrip- 
tion the natives were compelled to serve, they were not 
permitted to remain in the island. At home they might 
have employed their swords in asserting the indeDpnd- 
dnce of their country : but on the continent they were 
unconnected with the inhabitants : for their subsistence, 
they depended on the bounty of the emperor ; and ftur * 
from combining to subvert, were always prepared to 
support, the throne of their benefactor. What their 
number might be, is uncertain : but there exists ovi- 
denoe io show, that tliey amounted to at least six-and- 
twe ty cohorts; that they were dispersecl as fkr as 
Bgypt and Armenia ; and that some of them had ac- 
quired the surname of " Invincible," from their ^•alour J. 
When the Roman conquests in Britain had reached 
their utmost extent, they were irregularly divided into 

• There were In M one hundred nnd tixty-tix ttationt, b<*iiide9 Keveral 
tmnller forts. Ric. Curiu. i. p. 17. 33. Whi aker*s Mamhes. Ui. S. xi. 3. 

j It is net. however, improbable that the same cohort or tqiudroo imv 
be sometimes dexi^imttMl under two (liJTerentt nftmef . 

X Apild Can»d. ii|t:od. p. cvi|. 
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six provinces under the government of pretors appointed 
by the prefect The long tract of land which runs from 
the western extremity of Cornwall to the South Fore- 
land in Kent, is almost separated from the rest of the 
island by the arm of the sea, now called the Bristol 
Channel, and by the course of the river Thames. Thift 
fbnned the most wealthy of the British provinces ; and 
firom priority of conquest or proximity of situation was 
distinguished by the name of Britannia prima. Britan* 
nia secunda comprised the present principality of Wales 
with the addition of that tract which is included by the 
Severn in its circuitous course towards St. George's 
ChanneL Flavia Csesariensis was the next in order, but 
the first in extent. It was bounded on two sides by the 
fi>rmer provinces, and on the two others by the Humber, 
the Don, and the German ocean. To the north of the 
Humber lay the province of Maxima. It reached to the 
Eden and Tyne, and its opposite shores were washed by 
the western and eastern seas. Valentia followed, in- 
cluding the Scottish lowlands as far as the friths of Clyde 
and Forth. The tribes beyond the friths formed the 
sixt)^ government of Vespasiana, divided from the inde- 
pendent Caledonians by the long chain of mountains,* 
which rising near Dunbarton, crosses the two counties 
• t»f Athol and Badenoch, and stretches beyond the frith 
of Murray. But the greater part of this province was 
wrested at so early a period from the dominion of Rome, 
that it is seldom mentioned by writers, and the preten- 
tura of Agricola has been generally considered as the 
northern limit of the empire in Britain ** To each of 
these divisions was aUotted a separate government under 
the general superintendence of the prefect : but the in- 
terests of the rulers were most jealously separated f^m 

• Ric. Conn. 1. p 15. Not Imp. occid. f. 155. The capitals of fheM 
provinces were Richboroufth, Caerleon, London. York, Vfhithem, and In- 
▼emess. The existence of the last province of Vespasiana has been qoot* 
tioned : but the authority of Richard is corroborated by the testimony of 
Ptolemy, who mentions the military station of Pterotone or InveraeM. 
fUA. vili. 2. apud Gale. VThit Manch. i. 8. ill. 8. xi. S. 
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those of the provincials. Every Briton hy his hirth was 
excluded from all offices of trust and authority in his 
own country ; and every holder of such office was pro- 
hibited by law from marrying a native* or purchasing 
property within the island*. 

Throughout these provinces was scattered a great 
number of inhabited towns and military posts, the 
names of which are still preserved in the itineraries of 
Richard and Antoninus. They were partly of British 
and partly of Roman origin ; and were divided into 
four classes, gradually descending in the scale of privi- 
lege and importance. 1. The first rank was claimed by 
the colonies. It had long been the policy of Rome to 
reward her veterans with a portion of the lands of the 
conquered nations ; and for this purpose those situations 
were generally selected, which combined the double 
advantage of a fruitful soil, and a military position. 
Each colony was a miniature representation of the pa- 
rent city. It adopted the same customs, was governed 
by the same laws, and with similar titles conferred on 
its magistrates a similar authority. In Britain there 
were nine of these establishments, two of a civil, seven 
of a military description t. In the constitution of the 
latter, we discover a striking similitude to the feudal 
tenures of later ages. The veteran received his land 
from the bounty of the emperor ; and was obliged to 
enrol his sons in the army, as soon as they sheuld at- * 
tain the years of manhood. Disgrace, imprisonment, or 
sometimes death, was the punishment of the youth who 
refused to serve the benefactor of his father and family. 
2. The advantages enjoyed by the colonies were nearly 
equalled, in some respects surpassed, by the privileges 
of the municipal cities-; the inhabitants of which were 
exempted from the operation of the imperial statutes, 
and with the title of Roman citizens, possessed the 

* Se« the Pandects, xxiii. tit ii. n. 38. 57. 63. Cwl. Theod. vilL tit. xr. 
\ee. 1. 

1 RichborouK^. I<ondon, Colchpstnr. Bath, Gloucester. Cnerleon, Chet- 
ter Lincoln, and Chosterlipld. RIc. Coriii. i. p. 36. 
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right of choosing their own decuriones or magistrates, 
and of enacting their own laws. Pri^leges so valuable 
were reserved for the reward of extraordinary merit, 
and Britain could boast of only two municipia, Venilam 
and York*. But the jus Latii, or Latian right, as it 
conferred more partial advantages, was bestowed with 
greater liberality. Ten of the British towns had ob- 
ta^jded it from the fevour of different emperors, and 
were indulged with the choice of their own magistrates, 
who, at the expiration of the year, resigned their offices, 
and claimed the freedom of Romet. That freedom 
was the great object of provincial ambition ; and by the 
expedient of annual elections, it was successively con- 
ferred on almost all the members of each Latin corpo- 
ration. 4. The remaining towns were stipendiary, 
.compelled, as the term imports, to pay tribute, and 
governed by Roman officers, who received their appoint- 
ment from the pretor. These distinctions were, how- 
ever, gradually abolished. Antoninus granted to every 
provincial of rank and opulence the fr^eedom of the city : 
Caracalla extended the indulgence to the whole body of 
the natives}. 

Though Agricola had defeated, he had not been able 
to subdue, the Caledonians. After his departure they 
continued to insult the Roman power ; fluently crossed 
the line of forts between the two fHths ; and by their 
successful example, rekindled the flame of independ- 
ence in the breasts of many among their countrjrmen* 
In less than thirty years the state of Britain had become 
so precarious, as to require the presence of the emperor 
^^^ Hadrian. Of his exploits history is silent ; but on the 
testimony of medals and inscriptions, we may believe 
that he expelled the barbarians, and recovered the pro- 

• Rie. Corin i. p. 96. 

t laveruM*. Perth. Danbarton. Carlisle. Cattcrick, Blaekrodtt, Ciiva. 
cetter, Salisbury, Caister in Linoohithire. and Slack in Longwood. Ri«i» 
ibid. 

t Tillem. Emp. ii. 103. Henoe be is tbns addressed by RntulliM : 
Urbem IpciKti qttod prins orbis erat.— R«fi<. /fla. ▼. SS 
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tinoes which had heen lost*. It, however, his vietoriet 
have heen forgotten, his memory has been preserved by 
a military work, whieh was executed under his direction, 
and has hitherto defied . the ravages of time. Convinced 
by experience that the pretentura thrown up by Agri- 
cola could not confine 'the northern tribes, 1m resolved 
to oppose a second barrier to their incursions, by draw- 
ing a ditch and rampart across the island, from the 
Solway frith on the western, to the mouth of the Tyne 
on the eastern coast This mighty fortification mea- 
sured in length more than sixty of our miles ; and 
strong bodies of troops were permanently stationed at 
abort intervals on the whole extent of the line t. 

But the tranquillity which had been established by a.o. 
Hadrian, was repeatedly disturbed during the reign of ^^* 
hiB successor, Antoninus. On the north of the vidlum 
the six tribes of the MaflBtse reasserted their independ- 
ence ; on the south the Brigantes took up arms, and 
invaded the territory of the Ordovices. LoUius Urbi- 
cus was appointed propretor of Britain. He chastised 
the Brigantes, subdued the Ma»t8B, and, in imitation of 
Hadrian, carried a similar fortification across the Isth- 
mus, from Caer-riden on the Forth to Alduid on the 
Clyde, a distance of more than thirty-six miles. In ho- 
nour of the emperor, it was called the vallum of Anto- 
ninus; and from numerous inscriptions which have 
been preserved, we learn the names of the different 

• 8m Speed. 96. Cund. introd. hatbu 

f Spwtian. in Hadrian. \k 2<90. The TaUom may be traced ftrom Barfk 
m the lands to the town oi Neweaatle. aTi^dmff t]*e ouraataiM, and 



wiadinK aWng the talleys The ditch a|»peara to have beea elrten ftset 
in breadth, and nine in depth : the rampart, at the present day, rises in 
■ome parts six fset above the original surCue. Besides this, tao aggetea 
or ncounds of earth, one on the north, the othf r on the south, ma the 
whole length in lines parallel to the ditch, at the distance of nearly twenty 
Stet. It is probable, tliat the mound to the south was a military road s 
aiid that theoriKiuul wi»rk of lludriau, like that of Antoninus between the 
Fiiths cuiisUted ot no m<ire than the ditch the rampart, and the ruad. 
llie atfser oil the north mi ht be aAerwards added as a military way Ibv 
the wall of Sevt^ts. w hen the vallam could be no longer eousideted as a 
work i»r defence. 
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corps by which it was raised, and the different portions 
of work which were respectively allotted to each *. 
^». Hostilities were now become habitual between the 
^^* Caledonians aivd the Romans. Urged by national ani- 
mosity and the love of plunder, these intractable barba- 
rians annually assaulted the vallum of Antoninus ; often 
eluded the vigilance, or overpowered the opposition, of 
the guards ; and spread devastation over the province. 
But in the reign of Commodus their incursions as- 
sumed a more formidable appearance ; and the discon- 
tent of the legions alarmed the emperor for the safety 
of Britain. Ulpius Marcellus, a soldier of approved 
valour and unsullied integrity, was made propretor. 
He restored the discipline of the army, and drove the 
Caledonians back to their native mountains. But his 
services were requited with ingratitude. By his seve- 
rity he incurred the hatred of a seditious soldiery; 
while his glory excited the jealousy of a dissolute prince. 
From the swords of the former he escaped with diffi- 
culty ; Commodus recalled him from his command, and 
reluctantly abstained from depriving him of life t. 

But the British legions soon made a trial of the resolu- 
tion, or the weakness, of the emperor. They sent a de- 
putation of fifteen hundred men to demand the head of 
the minist^ Perennis. Without opposition these dan- 
gerous petitioners marched through Gaul and Italy, and 
were met at the gates of Rome by Commodus himself. 
To that prince, immersed in pleasure, and reckless of 
blood, the life of a favourite was a trivial object He 
surrendered Perennis to their revenge; the unhappy 
victim was scourged and beheaded ; and his wife and 
daughters were immolated on his remains $. 
A. D. The government of Britain was next conferred on 

190- Clodius Albinus< His birth and abilities awakened the 
197. 

• Pnusan in A read. I vHL p. 698. Capitol in Anton, p. i97 HoraWy, 
Brit. Rom. p. 160. Henry ii. A pp. ix. 47a 
•f Dio :ipu<l Xipliil. in Commodo, p. 3^. S87. 
t Ibid. p. 287. Lump. ill in Com. p. 311. Zonar. p. 809. 
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jealousy of his imperial master, ifho, either with the 
view of securing his fidelity, or, as is more probable, of 
trying his ambition, offered him the rank and authority 
of CsBsar. Albinus had the prudence to decline the 
insidious present: but after the death of Commodus, 
and the ephemeral reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he 
willingly accepted the same dignity from the emperor 
Severus. It soon, however, appeared, that with all the 
parade of friendship, Severus was a secret and mortal 
enemy; and Albinus, by the advice of his friends, as- 
sumed the imperial purple, and led the British legions 
into GauL The two armies, amounting to one hundred 
thousand men, fought in the plain of Trevoux, near 
Lyons. At first the cause of Albinus was seen to tri- 
umph. Severus disappeared from the field: but he 
soon returned with a f^esh body of men, renewed the 
battle, and obtained the victory. The British C»sar 
paid with his head the fbrfeit of his ambition *. 

Severus was now undisputed master of the empire. 4.n» 
To abolish the exorbitant power of the prefect of Britain, 1^ 
he divided the island into two governments, bestowing 
the one on Heraclianus, and the other on Virius Lupusf . 
^ The latter with an army of new levies was unable to 
withstand the united efforts of the MasetcB and Caledo- 
nians, and was compelled to purchase with money a 
precarious respite from their incursions. The expedient, 
though it procured a temporary forbearance, invited 
them to a repetition of the attempt ; and Lupus, wearied 
with continued hostilities, solicited the presence of the 
emperor, and the aid of a numerous army {. 

Though Severus was advanced in years, and declining a. o. 
in health, he cheerfully obeyed the summons of his lieu- ^^^' 
tenant. He was accompanied by his two sons, Cara- 
calla and Geta : to the younger he committed the civil 

• Herodian. ill lO— Sa Dio apud Xiphil. fn Sever, pi 333—334. 
f Etf lv9 nytfMvmf. Herod. iiL 34. Spartan. In Sever, p. 380. In- 
«criptiuns in Speed, p. 139, by mistake for 111. 
t Henid. iii. 46. 
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government of the province ; to Caracalla he assigned 
a part in the projected expedition. When the army 
moTed from York, the selection of the commanders, the 
nnmher of the legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the 
long train of carriages loaden with provisions and im- 
plements of war, proclaimed the determination of the 
emperor to suhdue, if not to exterminate, all the rebel- 
lious tribes in the north. The Britons were but ill pro- 
Tided against so formidable an invasion. They possessed 
no other defensive armour than a nairow target Their 
weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy sword hanging from 
the waist by an iron chain, and a short lance, from one 
extremity of which was suspended a belL But they 
were aided by the nature of the country, abounding in 
mountains^ lakes, and forests ; by constitutions inured 
to fistigue, hunger, and every privation; by habits of 
running^ swimming and wading through rivers and 
morasses ; and above all, by a contempt of danger, and 
an unconquerable love of fireedom. The progress of the 
Romans was constantly interrupted by ^e necessity of 
opening roads through the woods» of throwing bridges 
over the rivers, and of erecting causeways across the 
marshes. It was in vain ihaX Severus sought for an 
enemy in front The natives had wisely divided them- 
selves into detachments, which hung on th& flanks of 
the Romans, watched every advantage, and often inflicted 
a sudden and severe wound on the long and encumbered 
line of their enemies. Still the emperor, regardless of 
his losses, and unappalled by difficulties, pres^ forward 
till he reached the Frith of Cromarty, where he conde- 
scended to accept the offers of submission which he had . 
formerly refused ; and, that he might appear to punish 
the obstinacy of the natives, exacted the nominal sur- 
render of a part of their territory. But this trivial ad- 
vantage had been dearly purchased; and the number 
of the Romans, who perished by fatigue, by disease, and 
by the sword, has been estimated at fifiy thousand* 

• Dio apod XiphiL in Severo. p. 34tf. Herod, iil. 46--49. 
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When Severus returned to York, lie had leisure to 
devise means for the future security of the southern 
provinces. From what he had seen, he was convinced 
that no rampart of turf could resist the assaults of these 
active and persevering barharians ; and he determined 
to confine their incursions by raising a solid wall of 
stone a few paces to the north of the, vallum of Hadrian. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel 
direction: but as it approached the higher ground, 
leaving the work of that emperor to wind its circuitous 
course along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most 
lofty eminences, and ran along the margin of the most 
abrupt precipices. Its height was twelve feet*; its 
breadth at the foundation varied from two to three 
yards. In front was sunk a ditch of the same dimen- 
sions with that of Hadrian : and for its protec1;^on were 
assigned four squadrons and fourteen cohorts, compos-' 
ing an army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen 
stations along the line of the wall. By the historian of 
Severus, this stupendous erection is pronounced the 
principal glory of his reign : by the traveller of the pre- 
sent day its remains are viewed with feelings of asto- 
nishment and delight t. 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territory of 
the Caledonians and Masetee, when information was 
brought to Severus, that the barbarians had recom* 
menced hostilities. His infirmities had been so much 
increased by the fiaitigue of the late campaign, that he 
was no longer able to join the army. He gave the com- 
mand to Caracalla, with an injunction to extirpate the 
whole race without mercy. But that prince had a far 
different object in view— to exclude his brother Geta 
from the succession. Instead of marching against the 
Britons, he endeavoure 1 to gain the affection of the 
troops, by indulgence and donatives ; and, as soon as his 

• Bede. Hist. 1 12. 

f Notit. imp. Pancirot f. 17(>, i77- Maximum dccu.*. Spart In SeTeio, 

3SI. 
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father bad expired at York, renewed the peaee^ dit* 
banded the army, and returned to Rome *. 
j^, o. History is little more than a record of the miaeriM 
21 1- inflicted on the many by the passions of a few. If thaa, 
^^ for UKHre than seventy years from the death of Bewnm, 
Britain has escaped the notice of the ancient annaliati» 
we may infer that they were years of oomparatiTe traa* 
quillity and happiness4 The northern tribes respected 
the strength of the new fortification, and the yakxur of 
the army by which it was guarded: and the natives or 
the south, habituated Arom their infancy- to submissioD» 
bore without impatience the yoke, which had pressed lo 
heavily on their free-born fathers. The rest of the em- 
pire was convulsed by the claims oi the numerous eou- 
petitorst known by the name of the thirty tyrants ; and 
from coins, which have -been occasionally discovered in 
the island, it is supposed that Posthumus, T^llianwi^ 
Victorinus, Tetrious, BoBosus, and iElianus were suo- 
eessively acknowledged in Britain. If the inference bo 
accurate, the si^nce of history ^hows, that their autho- 
rity was admitted without opposition, and not established 
at the point of the sword, as it was in the other pro- 
vinces. Probably Britain constantly followed the for*- 
tune of GauL 
A.O. This distracted state of the empire had opened new 
^^ prospects to the barbarians who, under the appellatioBS 
of Franks and Saxons, possessed the coast from the 
mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of the Cimbrican 
Chersonesus. They swept into their own ports tho 
commerce of the narrow seas, and insulted by thdr 
predatory expeditions the shores of Graul and Britain. 
To chastise or restrain their insolence, the command of 
a powerful fleet, with the title of Count of the Saxon 
shore, was given by the emperors Dioclesian and Maxi- 
mian to Carausius, an experienced officer, and a Mena- 
pian by birth. His conduct soon awakened suspicion 

« Dio. p. 34S. Herod, ibid. 
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The pkattt continued their depredationi with impunity ; 
It portion of their spoil wm r^^arly surrendered to 
Carausius; and the moneywas employed in dehauch- 
ing the loyalty of the mariners. Maximian prepared to 
piuiish his perfidy. But the Menapian unexpectedly 
fi>rtified Boulogne, concluded an alliance with the har- 
hariansy sailed to Britain, induced the army and fleet to 
•i^KNiae his cause, and assuming with the imperial 
purple the name of Augustus, set at defiance the whole 
power of Rome. 

The reign of this adventurer was fortunate and glo- a.d. 
rious. The Caledoniuis were compelled to flee before ^^^ 
his arms; his authority was acknowledged on the west- 
ern coast of Gaul; and a numerous fleet carried the 
terror of his name to the entrance of the Mediterranean. 
It was not, however, to be expected, that the emperors 
would tamely acquiesce in his usurpation. At first in- 
deed tb^ thought it more prudent to admit him as their 
colleague : but, when they had adopted the two Caesars 
Galerius and Constantius, they assignefi to the latter 
the task of wresting Britain from his dominion. Con- 
stantius began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. 
By his orders the mouth of the harbour was obstructed 
by a mound of stones ; and the garrison, cut off fr(»n any * 
assistance from Britain, was, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, compelled to surrender This loss might grieve, 
but did not didiearten Carausius. He was still master 
of the sea, and at the head of a numerous army. But, 
while he was employed in providing against a distant 
danger, he fell a victim to domestic treachery ; and in 
the eighth year of his reign was murdered at York hy j^^^ 
AUectus, a minister who had abused his confidence, and 297 
dreaded bis resentment 

AUectus enjoyed during three years the reward of 
his treachery. The time was spent by Constantius in 
preparing a fleet which might safely transport his 
troops to the island. To distract the attention of the 
enemy, it was divided into two squadrons, of which one 
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under his own command was stationed at Boulogne, the 
other, under that of the prefect Asclepiodotus, in the 
mouth of the Seine. The latter, owing to the impatience 
of the mariners, was the first which put to sea ; and 
sailing under the cover of a fog, passed unohserved hy 
the British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached 
without opposition the adjacent coast. The Csesar him- 
self with a still more powerful armament directed his 
course to the shore of Kent ; and at his landing received 
the pleasing intelligence that Allectus was dead. On 
the first n-ews of the arrival of Asclepiodotus, the usur- 
per had hastened towards the spot : hut. the greater part 
of his forces was unahle to equal his speed ; and with 
his guard, a band of Franks, he was speedily over- 
A. D. whelmed by the Romans. Nor was this the only in- 
297 stance of the good fortune of the Cflssar. A division of 
his fleet, which had separated in the dark, entered the 
Thames, and advanced without meeting an enemy to the 
neighbourhood of London. At that moment a body of 
auxiliaries in the pay of All<)ctus, hearing of his death, 
began to plunder the city. It was saved from destruc- 
tion by the accidental arrival of the Romans ; and Con- 
stantius himself was soon afterwards hailed by the 
inhabitants as their sovereign and deliverer. He im- 
mediately restored the imperial authority: Britain be- 
came his fiivourite residence ; and the natives enjoyed 
the benefit of a mild and equitable administration, till 
their happiness was disturbed by religious persecution *. 
At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to 
discover, by whom Christianity was first preached in the 
island. Some writers have ascribed that province to 
St Peter ; others have preferred the rival claim of St. 
Paul : ' but both opinions, improbable as they are in 
themselves, rest on the most slender evidence ; on testi- 
monies, which are many of them irrelevant, all ambi- 
guous and unsatisfactory. It is however certain that 

' • Panegr. vet. p, 177, 180. Eutrop. ix. p. 653. Ann*!. Virt in Const no. 
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at a very early period there were Christians in Britain; 
nor is it difficult to account for the circumstance, from 
the intercourse which had long subsisted between th» 
island and Rome. Within a very few years from the 
ascension of Christ, the church of Rome had attained 
great celebrity : soon afterwards it attracted the notice 
and was honoured with the enmity of Claudius «and 
Nero '^. Of the Romans whom at that period choice or 
necessity conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who 
were induced to visit Rome, some would of course be- 
come acquainted with the professors of the gospel, and 
yield to the exertions of their zeal. Both Pomponia 
GrsBcina, the wife of the proconsul Plautius, the first 
who made any permanent conquest in the island, and 
Qaudia, a British lady, who had married the sena- 
tor Pudens, are, on rather probable grounds, believed to 
have been Christians t. But wheti^er it was owing to 
the piety of these, or of other individuals ;(, that the 
doctrine of Christianity was first introduced among 
the Britons, it appears to have made proselytes, and to 
have proceeded with a silent but steady pace towards 
the extremity of the island. The attention of the 
Roman ofi^rs was absorbed in the civil and military 
duties of their stations : and while the blood of the 
Christians flowed in the other provinces of the empire, 
the Britons were suffered to practise the new religion 
without molestation. There is even evidence that the 
knowledge of the gospel was not confined to the subjects 
of Home. Before the close of the second century, it had 
penetrated among the independent tribes of the north $• 

^ Epirt. to Romans, L 8. Suet in Claud, xxv. Tac. Ann. xt. H. 

t For Pomponia, see Tacitus, Ann. xiiL 3S; fiw Claudia oompara St 
Paul, 2 Tim. iv. St, with Martial, enig. it 54. iv. la 

t Nothing can be less probable in itself, nor less supported \>y andent 
testiuMuy, than the opinion that Britain was converted by oriental mis- 
sionaries. The only foundation on which it resto, is, that in the seventh 
century the Britons did not keep Easter on the same day as the church of 
Rome. That, however, they did so in^the beginning of the fourth century, 
is plain fh>m Eusebios (Vit Con. iiL 19), Socrates (Hist. t. 23), and th» 
council of Aries (Speiman, p. 40, 4S> 

i Britanniarum inaccessa Romanis loea, Chriflto Tero fubdiia. Tertul. 
adver. Jud. e. viL p. 189. Ed. Rigalt 
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It imghC have been expected that the British writers 
weuld hare preserved the memory of an event so im< 
portant in their eyes as the conversion of their fathers. 
But thfriv traditions have been so embellished or disfi- 
gured by fiction, that. without collateral evidence, it is 
hardly possible to distinguish in them what is real from 
that which is imaginary. After deducting from the 
account of Nennius and his brethren every improbable 
circumstance, we may believe that the authority con- 
ferred by the emperor Claudius on Cogidunus, was con- 
tinued in his fiimily ; that Lucius (Lever maur, or the 
great lightX one of his near descendants, was a believer 
in the gospel; that he sent to Rome Fagan and Dervan* 
to be more perfectly instructed in the Christian faith ; 
and that &ese envoys, having received ordination from 
Pope Eleutherios, at their retym, «nd«r the infiuencs of 
their patron, increased the number of the proselytes by 
their preaching, and established the British, aCter the 
model of the continental churches.* But independeBtly 
of such authority, we have undoubted proof that the be- 
lievers were numerous, and that a regular hierasohy had 
been instituted, before the dose of the third eentory. For 
by contemporary writers the church cf Britain is always 
put on an equality with the churches of Spaita and Gaul ; 
and in one of the most early of the western councils, that 
of Aries in 314, we meet with the names of three British 
bishops, Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adel- 
phius of lincoln.f 
j^ D. It has been observed that the British Christians had 
808. hitherto escaped the persecutions to which their continen- 
806. tal brethren were repeatedly exposed. But in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, Dioclesian and Mazimian 
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determined to atenge the disatten of tho emvire en Ha 
profeflsors of the gospel ; and edicts were poblMied, hf 
which the churches in every province were ordMred to ha 
demolished, and the refhsal to worship the gods of pagan* 
ism was made a crime punishable with death. Plough 
Constantius might condemn, he dared not fbrbid tbm 
execution of the imperial mandate : but he was carefhl 
at the saQie time to show by his conduct his own opinioii 
of religious persecution. Assembling around him the 
Christian officers of his household, he communicated to 
them the will of the emperors, and added, that ihef 
must determine to resign their employments, or to ah* 
jure the worship of Christ. If some among them pre« 
ibrred their interest to their religion, they received 
the reward wluch their perfidy deserved. The Csesar 
• dismissed them from his service, observing that he 
would never trust the fidelity of men, who had proved 
themselves traitors to their God*. But the moderation 
of Constantius did not restmin the zeal of the inferior 
magistrates. The churches in almost every district 
were levelled with the ground : and of the Christians 
many fled for safety to tne forests and mountains, many 
suffered with constancy both torture and death. GildM 
has preserved the names of Julius and Aaron, citizens 
of Caerleon upon Usk ; and the memory of Alban, the 
protomartyr of Britain, was long celebrated both in his 
own country and among the neighbouring nations. But 
within less than two years Dioclesian and Maximian 
resigned the purple ; Constantius and Gralerius assumed 
the title of emperors ; and freedom of religious worship 
was restored to the Christian inhabitants of the Island.f 

Constantius, while he was yet in an inferior situation, ^ ^^ 
had parried Helena, a native of Bithynia according to 806. 
some writers, the daughter of a British prince, if we 
may believe our national historians. When he Was 
Kused to the dignity of Caesar, he v^as compelled to 
repudiate Helena for Theodora, the daughter-in-law of 

* SoMb. Tit CoD4. i. Id. Soiom. i. d. Lict d« mortib. penec IS, 20. 
tGild.vU.Ti|L B^Lvii. 
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Maximian ; but Helena had already borne him a son 
in Britain *, the celebrated Ck>nstantine, on whom pos- 
terity has bestowed the epithet of the '< great." The 
jroung prince was educated an honourable hostage in the 
court, first of Diodesian, and then of Galerius : but on 
tbfi report that his father's health was rapidly declining, 
he snatched a favourable moment to escape, and maim- 
ing at every post the horses which were not necessary 
for his flight, contrived to retard the speed of his pur- 
suers. He reached York a few days before Constantius 
expired ; was recommended by him to the affection of ' 
the soldiery ; and assumed, with their approbation, the 
titles of CsBsar and Augustus. The sequel of his story, 
and the long course of victories by which he united tne 
whole empire under his own authority, are subjects 
foreign from these sheets : but it will be necessary to 
notice an important alteration which he made in the 
government of Britain t. 

Dioclesian had divided the whole empire into four 
parts, under himself, Maximian, and the two Csesars. 
When Constantino became sole emperor, he adopted a , 
similar partition under fi>ur pretorian prefects. At the 
same time new titles and employments were devised ; 
and throughout the whole gradation of office, the mili- 
tary was jealously separated from the civil administra- 
tion. By this arrangement Britain was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, whose 
authority extended from the wall of Antoninus to the 
southern limits of Mauritania Tingitana. His deputy 
with the title of vicar of Britain resided at York: 
while the subordinate charge of the provinces was en- 
trusted to the two consulars of Yalentia and Maxima, 
and the three presidents of Flavia, Britannia prima, and 
Britannia secunda. The administration of justice, and 
of the finances, was continued in the hands of these 
ministers : but the command of the army was divided 

• Ta nobllM iUie oriando fiedstl Fftneg. veter p. 199 Item. p. 207. 
t Zofim. ti. 78. 79. Fhilottorg. L p. i??. ' 
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among three military officers, who acknowledged for 
their superior the master of the cavalry or infantry sta- 
tioned on the hanks of the Rhine. Ihey were disttn- 
guished hy the titles of the duke of Britain, whose com- 
mand reached from the northern houndary to the 
Humher; the count of the Saxon shore, whose duty it 
was to guard the coast, from the Humber to the Land's 
End in Cornwall ; and the count of Britain, to whom 
were subject all the other garrisons in the island *. 

Under Constantino and his sons Britain enjoyed more 
than fifty years of tranquillity. The aggressions of the 
barbarians were repressed; and industry and commerce 
were encouraged. The first check was given to the 
public prosperity by the cruelty and avarice of Paulus, 
a Spanish notary. He had been sent to the island with 
a commission lh>m the emperor Constantius to hiquire 
into the conduct of the officers, who, during the general 
defection of the western armies, had adhered to the 
usurper Magnentius. Paulus was eminently skilled in 
all the arts of rapacity and chicanery ; with him wealth 
was a sufficient presumption of guilt; and no man, 
whose possessions might fill the coffers of the notary 
and his imperial master, was ever acquitted i^ his tri- 
bunaL Martin, the vicar of Britain, had lamented, and 
sometimes interposed to prevent, these iniquitous pro- 
ceedings. But he was informed that a deep scheme 
had been laid to involve him in the common delin- 
quency ; and, impelled by despair, he made an attempt 
on the life of the notary. The stroke was parried : and 
Martin instantly plunged his sword into his own heart. 
His real or pretended accomplices were punidied with 
torture and confiscation, exile or death; and Prvlus 
continued his career regardless of the hatred and im- 
precations of the natives. By Constantius he was ap- 
plauded for his fidelity : Julian, the succeeding emperor, 
commanded him to be burnt alive t. 

• Zotim. il 109. 110. Tillem. iv, 117. Not Imp. C 15S. 16L 162. Vje 
177. t Amm. MareaL xiv. 18. sz. ^ 
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"WhShtf JvllaA lield with the title of C»sar tbe prefee- 
tQve of Gaul, an ^veni occuried which proves the great 
resource^ of Britain at thia period. The Franki> Sax^* 
ona. and Akmannt had previously crosaed to the left 
. hank of the Rhine, laid waste an extensive tract of 
countiy. reduced to ashes foity towns, and earned the 
jahabiiBBls into oaptivi^, 9y repeated vietorie^ th^ 
C«8ar compelled the harbarians to restore their i^ri8on% 
ers : his next object was to provide the multitude with 
fopd, in a country whidi for ye^ra had been desolate. 
^Pm grafi^aries of Britain offered an imm e diat e and 
1^1^ sn|^, A fleet of eight hundred small vesaelt 
WW GoUecfted in the nxou^ of the ithiQ^s repefOeil 
y<9iii^ ^«ere made ^ thA British eeaats; ^ w^fgom 
iRereo(mT«(yedinligbter8;uptbevher; a^nd the elme^tk 
»mif h ed inbahitaii^ reoeiyed an emplft previAim 9t 
oecB both to sow their land% end ^ export themd^vee 
tiU the fi^wing haJrvest^ Nor w«s the iatond es^ 
(mlytoatemporarrmpply* Itexpei:M^nnillyg9««l. 
quantities of oom to the oenthMnt t» 

J^ ia remajrkable that £rom this periodi* tW Calede*^ 
i^iana and Massta^ tribes which fi«r two eenlnries htA 
been thetenrorof tiie.oivili^edBritancbdisappesffed wiA^ 
outanyofllenaihlecenae&emthepageof hislioryi and 
their placet are snpplisd l^ the Pi^ and S«<^ whi» 
^ngh differing firom them in name» are described as 
barbariana equnUy savage in ^uiposition end equally 
addisM to inmsion and rmpinet. Of the origin of 
these twanatipne* whidbi appear to start sudd«dy Into 
exjftenoe in the eoume of ib» foorth century, many 
learned but fimciful theories have been invented. 1. Ta 
me it seems manifest that Ihe Piots wwe, undsr a new 
deno m i n a tion ^ the very same people, whom we have 
hvkheito^ eaUed llb«tm and Caledonians}. Tb» namn 

•ZMiiD.iiL14ft. t AiiiiB.l{voeLxyiU.S.p.S01 Edit. Qtovot. 

Liban. orat m torn. fi. p. ML t See Gild. c. SS. 

f Thb appean, L Beieaote we have no evidenee of the extirpation or 
a«pilgn|tlw <^ilm ancient tiibea: S. Baeanae the character of the PicU m 
tbe lama mkth^ ^f«n of tHe CUadonians by Heiodian. Dio, and Holinot. 
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of Caledonians properly belonged to the natives of thfti 
long but narrow strip of land, which stretches from 
Loch Finn on the western, to the Frith of Tayne on th^ 
eastern coast : but it had been extended by the Hqiomw^ 
to all the kindred and independent clans which lay h%« 
tween them and the northern extremity of th^ island* 
In the fourth century the mistake was discovered «n4 
rectified : and from that time not only the CaledoniftDJii 
but their southern neighbours, the five tribes of Urn 
Ma»ts9, began to be known by the generic appellation of 
Piots, a wcHrd derived perhaps from the national cuatom 
of painting the body *, more probably from thft uaiiw^ 
which they bore in their own language, 2. The Sootff 
came undoubtedly from Ireland, wh^h, like its, sist#t 
island, appears to have been colonized by adventiurec^ 
from di&rent countries. Thus we i|ieet with tribes of 
Damnii, Volantii, Brigantes, and Gangu, i^mes^ which 
point out a British origin ; of Menapii and CauQi, 4q* 
Sjpended &om the parent tribes in Belgiuqi m^ Q^l^ 
many,, and of Iberni and Concani, who ^eeJ^ to hav^ 
emigrated from Spain t. These were sc^ltej^ qa dif^ 
fweut points of the coast.; while the iwte^iQr wm beW 



Edorault — Claud, w iiL eontuf. Honor, 54. 
t Piol. 'viiL 8. Rie. Goria. i. 8. Dionysins plaeea « Spanish colony «]m 
iai>koS<^y islands. 

^f yiMi nrnwi* ay»im ***^H iCi^on. 

Dion* Perierg. v. 58& 
^s ttie Eom«m arms never penetrated into Ireland, the ancients may 
4aTe entSTtalqed very iislsa notions of its inhabitants. By Diodonis 
(▼. 355). Strabo (iv. 201). Mela (iiL 966). and SoUnus (xxii. 4S^ they ara 
desffirilHNl as canoibals, and the most barbarous of the human race. But 
fto9 Ta<attts we learn that the ports of Ireland were frequented by mer- 
chiuitf, and thai in manntia and disposition the natives lesembfed tha 
Britons. (Vit. Agric. sxiv > 
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by numerous clans of the Scoti *, many of whom, m the 
fourth century, united with the Attacotti* a kindred clan 
in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, to plunder the 
Hdi provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots 
soon aspired to something more permanent than plun- 
der. From the north of Ireland the passi^ was short 
and inviting : hordes of adventurers followed each other ; 
settlements were obtained from the friendship, or ex- 
torted Arom the weakness, of the Picts ; and at last the 
strangers acquired so marked a superiority over the 
indigenous tribes, as to impart the name of Scotland to 
the northern division of Britain t. It was long, however, 
before the two nations were blended in one people. We 
find the Picts distinguished fimm the Scots as late as the 
twelfth century {. 
A.S. In the reign of Constantius the Picts and Scots en- 
360. tered the Roman province in considerable numbers. 
The CflBsar Julian could not be spared from Graul: 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not 
venture to meet the invaders. This confession of 
weakness incited them to repeat their inroads ; and at 
eadi repetition they penetrated farther into the oountiy. 

• In the ftmrih century, they were nnWersally known by the name of 
Seots (SootieKgentee. Porphvr. apod S. Hieron. ad Ctetiph.iv. 48L) Thng 
Clandian, speaking of their aepredationi, lays : 

Me juTit Stllieho^ totam earn Seoha Iern§» 
Morit, et infesto ■pomafit remise Tethya. 

* Seotorum eomuloe flevit fladalis leme, 

JmcmunHf, IToaor. ▼. 891 
The island itself. was called Scotia. Scotia eadem et Hibemi a -c^jna 
partes priores Iberiam intendunt, unde et Ibemia dicta : Scotia antral 
quod ab Seotorum gentibus colitur, appellata. Isid. Orig. sir. 1S8. See 
also Oroaitts (L 9.). iEthicus (Cosmog. 607)l Ravennas Oeographus (Gkhk 
i. 748). and Bede (H»e antem propria patria Scotomm est; Hist. i. L) 
It is not Improbable that the Scoti were the most numerous tribe in Um 
interior of the island, and a division of the great CeltSe fkmily of the 
Cotti. The language of the Waldenses, the natives of the valleys amid 
the Cottian Alps, bears to this day a great affinity to die veniaeular 
tongues of Ireland and Scotland. See Chamberlayne's Oratio Domia. 
and Pinkerton's Dissert n. 84 

t Loam. Fergus, and Anfus, the sons of Ere. a chieftain of Dalralda, 
in Ulster, settled in the isthmus of Cantire in M3. Prom Hbgrn the Scot- 
tish kings claimed their descent See Dr. 0*Conor, Ptalec . i, 198. i. 88. 

t^Ric.Hagul.291.316. 
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They maintained spies in the Roman army; they 
tempted the fidelity of the garrisons; and they seduced 
many of the foreign auxiliaries to join them in the pur- 
suit of plunder. At length the emperor Valentinian 
was alarmed for the safety of the island. Fallofaudes, 
the Roman general, had heen slain hy treachery ; Nee- 
tarides, the count of the Saxon shore, had fallen in 
hattle ; and the flames of devastation spread along the 
right bank of the Thames. First the steward of the 
imperial household, then Jovinus, and lastly Theodosius, 
were appointed to the command. That celebrated offi- 
cer, with the flower of the Gallic army, landed at Rich- 
borough, and, having divided his troops into several 
corps, attacked and defeated the marauding parties 
of the barbarians. He entered London in triumph, a. d. 
and spent a few weeks in making prepalbtions for new ^^^* 
victories. The deserters were induced by an act of 
amnesty to rejoin their standards ; the ancient discipline 
of the army was revived; supplies and reinforcements 
were provided ; and, on the recommencement of hosti- 
lities, the invaders were taught in several bloody en- 
counters to respect the bravery of the troops, and the 
talents of the general. They sullenly retired beyond 
the ancient limits of the empire ; and Theodosius ap- 
plied himself to re-establish the former system of govern- 
ment. The political and financial departments he con- 
fided to the vicar Civilis : and, as commander of the 
army, repaired the fortifications, placed garrisons in the 
military stations, and restored the province of Valentia, 
which had long been abandoned. When he left the 
island, his services were attested by the gratitude of 
the natives, who accompanied him in crowds to the sea- 
shore; and by the acknowledgment of his sovereign, 
who loaded him with distinguished honours*. 

Gratian succeeded his father Valentinian in the 

* Amm. Mnr. XTvil. e. 8. xxviii. c.3. Claud, in iv. Hon. t. 26. Theo- 
dosius ab Augusta profectus, qaom veterw appellatere LundiiUum. Amm. 
Mar. ilnc* 
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A D. empire, and invested with the purple Theodosius the 
375. younger, the son of the deliverer of Britain. There 
A.D. was at die time in the island an officer, named Maxi- 
379. mus, of great abilities, and of greater ambition*. In- 
flamed with jealousy by the promotion of one who had 
been his equal, he began to intrigue with the soldiery; 
and artfully extorted from their gratitude or their cre- 
dulity an offer of the title of Augustus. It was not with- 
out apparent reluctance that he yielded to their entrea- 
ties: but his subsequent conduct betrayed his real 
sentiments. Not content with the possession of Britain, 
he aspired to the whole of the western empire. At the 
liead of the British army he sailed to the mouth of the 
Rhine ; the murder of Gratian gave him possession of 
t^aul ; and, by the precipitate flight of Yalentinian, the 
greater part of Italy was compelled to submit to his autho- 
rity. He reigned with dignity, and severely chastised the 
Picts and Scots, who attempted to renew their inroads. . 
Theodosius received his image, and acknowledged his 
title; but roused at last by shame and apprehension, 
took the field against the usurper. On the banks of the 
Save in Pannonia, the first shock was given to the power 
of Maximus ; and the city of Aquileia soon afterwards 
saw him stripped of the imperial ornaments, and be- 
A.D. headed hy order of his victorious opponent. The Bri- 
^8^' tons, who had followed his standard, never revisited their 
country: and the xu^ve writers lament the defenceless- 
state in which it was left by their absence, exposed to 
the insults of its mveterate enemies t. 

This favourable opportunity did not escape the vigi- 
lance of the Picts and Scots. They experienced only a 
feeble resistance from the small force that remained in 
the island, and returned home laden with the plunder 
of the provinces. Their repeated inroads impelled the 

• Muimns is called a Spaniard by Zoaimua (iv. S47)> a Briton by 
Socrates (▼. 11) and Gildas (e. x.), the Robber of Rtcbborougb by Auso* 
Dius (I^tro Rliutupinas. De clar. Urb. viL p. 1901. apad PoeU vet) 

t Prosper, in Cliron. an. 38?. Soiom. Hist. Tii. p.7Sl. GLd. c. 11. 
Neon, xxiii. 
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Brifcoiii to Uyilieir dtstresfted situation before the im- 
perial court, probably through the means of Chrysantus 
the vioar, vhuee administration is mentioned with ap- 
plause t and Stitieho, the master of the infantry and 
•oavalry, despatched to their assistance a body of troops, 
which repelled the mvaders, and confined them within 
^eir own territories '^. 

But the gre<it fabric oi the Roman power was now 
shaken to its foundation. Hordes of barbarians, under 
d^erent denomim^ns, issuing flrom the unknown re- 
gions of the east and the north, had depopulated the 
&ireat of the provinces ; and a torrent of Goths, Van- 
dals, and Alans, under the ce^brated Alaric, had poured 
from the summit of the Julian Alps into the flourishing 
plains of Italy. It became necessary to recall the troops 
from the extremities to defend the heart of the empire ; 
and the cohorts which had been stationed along the walls 
in Britain* fought and triumphed under the command 
of Stilicho in the bloody battle of PoUentiat. After A.p* 
the retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have ^^'^ 
returned to the island, and to have driven back the 
Picts, who bad taken advantage of their absence to 
plunder the neighbouring province. But within two or 
three years the German nations bursting into Gaul, 
spread devastation from one extremity to the other; 
and the legions in Britain, cut off from all communica- 
tion with the^ emperor Honor ius, determined to elect 
an emperor for* themselves. The purple was bestowed a. d. 
on Marcus, one of their officers, who soon lost his life ^^^ 
in a sedition of the soldiery. The next object of their 
choice was Gratian, «, native of one of the British 
municipia, who, at the end of four months, experienced 
the fate of his predecessor. This dangerous pre-emi- 
nence was, howe\-er, still an object of competition. Con- 
stantino, a soldier in the ranks, with no other preten- 
sions than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 

• Compare Gildas (c. IJ) unii B«*de (i. 12) vdth Claudian cle laud. 
SaUe. ii. ver. S47. f Claudian Dc bello Get. t. 416. 
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He was proclaimed Augustus, led them to Boulogne, 
and with the assistance of some Roman corps, which lay 
dispersed in the neighbourhood, cleared the province of 
the barbarians. His son Constans, who is said to have 
worn the monastic habit at Winchester, was named 
CsDsar and hastened to take possession of Spain. But 
their prosptilrity was of Tery short duration. The son 
was put to d^ath at Vienne by Gerontius, one of his own 
A.I1. officers ; and the father was beheaded at Aries by the 
^^^' order of Constantius, who commanded the forces of 
Honorius *. 

While Constantine was thus* hastening to his ruin, 
Britain had been ^e theatre of an important revolution. 
The natives, left without a military force, and exposed 
to the inroads of their enemies, determined to reject an 
authority which was unable to afford them protection. 
They deposed the Roman magistrates, proclaimed their 
own independence, took up arms, and with the spirit of 
freemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories t. 
When the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the 
legitimate emperor, wrote to the states of Britain, '* to 
" provide for their own defence." By this ambiguous 
expression he has been thought to have released them 
from their allegiance : perhaps his only object was to 
authorize their present efforts, that he might thus re- 
serve a claim to their future obedience J . 

It would be interesting to delineate the eonduct of the 
natives on this memorable occasion, and accurately to 
exhibit the causes which transferred the greater part of 
this island from the milder dominion of the Romans to 
the exterminating sword of the Saxons. But Britain, 
after its .separation from the empire, ceased to attract ihe 
notice of foreign historians ; and our national writers 
lived at so distant a period, and have interwoven so much 
fable in their narratives, that they possess but little 
claim to our confidence. From Zosimus we learn, that, 

• Zosim. vL V. 371-375. t h\. 376. t l^ 38L 
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-mi tbe extinotioii of the imperial authority ia the i 
Hk» British states established domestic govsmmexits wm- 
4Boiidingto cirwiinstances. These states were nndoofclh 
jMy the differrat cities, irhidi have been jfOffioii^ 
anuiBerated, and to which Honorius had directed h» 
letters. As the coloiues, municipia, and Latin toviia» 
JMd always formed so many sefHurate commomreailftis 
under the superintendence of the provinciid presideBta, 
Ibey would prctebly wish to retain the forms of ^v«m- 
nettt to which they had so long been habituated. It is, 
however, easy to oonceive, that during the anarofay that 
BNut h&ve been produced by the sudden removid of the 
liaaaa magistrates, and the oonftuion occasioned by the 
fleyeated inoursioiis of the Picto and Scots, many a Ibr- 
tenate leader would abuse his own power and the confi- 
donoe of his fellow-<citizens to usurp the sovereign ao- 
thority. In a few years every trace of popular govera- 
ment had vanished: and all the provinces which had 
belonged to the empire were divided among a multitude ^ 
9f pc^ chieftains, principally of British, but partly of 
Romaii origin. They were dignified with the title of 
kings, though the dominions of many were eonftiied 
within narrower limits than most of our present coon- 
ttts . and tiieir ambition, their wars, and their yhcm, 
inflicted on the country more permanent and eztenanre 
injuries than had ev» been suffered from the ineursioiis 
of foreign enemies *. 

Soon after the Britons became ind^pendest, the 
greater part of Europe was depopulated by the two 
dreadful scourges of pestilence and &mine. Thisislahd . 
did not escape the general calamity: and the Scots 
and Picto seized the fiivourable moment for the renewal 
of their inroads. The dissensions of the native chieftains 
facilitated their attempto; district alter district became 
the scene of devastaticm ; till the approach d danger 
admonished the more southern Britons to provide for 

•GUd.e.slx.nHLxzT.Bpitiikia.18. N«n.«.kfc Piowp^Hl^tVaiia. - 

l.^.^8.9. 
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their own safety. Some solicited, but in vain, the pro" 
tectbn of JStius, the Roman general in Gaul* : others, 
under the guidance of Vortigem, the most powerful of 
the British kings, had recourse to an expedient, which, 
however prc^mising it might appear in the outset, proved 
in the result most hM to the liberty of their country. 
The emperors had long been accustomed to purchase 
the services of the barbarians; and the Armoricans, 
who, like the Britons, had thrown off the Roman yoke, 
had, with the assistance of the Saxons, successftilly 
maintained their independence t. Vortigem resolved 
to pursue the same policy. A Saxon squadron of three 
chiules, or long ships, was cruising in the Channel in 
quest of adventures ; and its two commanders, the bro- 
tilers Hengist and Horsa, eagerly accepted the overtures 
of the British prince, to aid in fighting his battles, and 
to depend for their reward on his gratitude. -Th^ 

A.II. landed at Ebbsfleet, and were cantoned in the isle of 

^•ThanetJ. 

Amidst these calamities, the Britons found leisure to 
attend to theological disputes. About the commence- 
ment of the fifth century Pelagius a Briton, and Celestius 
a Scot, had advanced several new and heterodox opinions 
respecting the nature of original sin and divine grace, 
.^ricola, one of their disciples, made an attempt to dif- 
fuse the new doctrine among their countrymen; and 
the British prelates, unaccustomed to the subtleties of 
controversy, solicited the as»stance of their neighbours, 
the bishops of Gaul. With the concurrence of Pope 
Celestine, Germanus of Auxerre twice visited Britain, 
once in 429 in company with Lupus of Troyes, and again 
in 446 with Severus of Treves. By his authority the 
doctrines of Pelagius were condemned and suppressed, 
and schools for the education of the clergy were opened 
in several dioceses. On one occasion the Gallic prelate 
resumed a character, in which he had distinguished 

• Uild. c. «▼!. xviL xxl t 8W. A| oL Panejf. Avit. v. 369. 

X GiW. c xxiil. Nen. xxriiL 
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himself during his youth. A ptrty of Picte and Saxons 
were plundering the coast. Grermanus put himself at 
the head of the Britons, and led them to a defile, where 
they awaited in amhush the approach of the invaders. 
On a sudden, hy his command, they raised a general 
shout of Hallelujah : the cry was reverherated from the 
surrounding hills; the enemy fled in amazement, and 
numbers perished in an adjoining river. By our ancient 
writers this action was celebrated under the name of the 
Hallelujah victory*. 

• Protp. in Chron. p. 630. ad. am. 429. Comtan. rit & Got. c^ L Stl 
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CHAPTER n. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Orifin and cli&TMter of the Anglo-Saxont— Their repeated deteenit in 
Britain— They found eight (Ustinct kingdome— The nattvet retire to 
the wettem coait—Reigni of the Saxon Bretwaldaa— iElla— Ceawlin 
— Etbclbert— Redwald—Edwin— Oswaklr-Oswia 

About the middle of the second centuiy the Saxons, an 
ohscure tribe of barbarians, occupied the district between 
the Elbe and the Eyder, on the neck of the Cimbrican 
Chersonesus * : in the course of two hundred years the 
same appellation had become common to all the nations 
from the extremity of the peninsula to the Weser, the 
Ems, and the Rhine t. They formed a kind of vo- 
luntary association, which was loosely held together 
by similar interests and congenial pursuits^ Pillige 
by land, piracy by sea, were their only profession ; and 
though the imperial fleet had often been employed to 
check, it could never subdue their dauntless and en- 
terprising spirit. But as the power of Rome declined, 
the audacity of the Saxons increased * their expeditions 
became more frequent, their descents more destructive ; 
from plunder, they pR)ceeded to colonization ; and the 
men who had depopulated, afterwards repeopled the 
better portion of Britain. Adventurers from each of 
the associated tribes were among the colonists ; but the 
majority consisted of Jutes, Aiigles, and Saxons pro- 
perly so called t . The original seat of the Saxons has 
already been mentioned : the Angles were their neigh- 
bours on the north as far as the site of the present town 
of Flensburgh; and beyond the Angles dwelt the 

• PtoL in i° Europee tab. f Eotron. iz. p. 659. 

t Bed. 1. 15. KthWwerd. Chron. p. 476. 
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nalHm of tiie Jutes, wilk no <rtlMEfr bcmntey tbui the 
oceui^. 

From tlie langaage ot i^e Ikmoss, their Mty sta- 
ture, and national instilutkms, it is enient ^ft Ihey 
were of Gothic Aeeeent. Their whole time was alter- 
nately devetod to inMeae^ and to rapine. I^ earn by 
labour what mi^ he acquired by fM?ee, they deemed 
u n wor t i iy the spirit of a fipeeiBan, "and oonsigaed the 
4»ilture of tiieir lands with idhe care of their ^oeics to the 
meaner labour ef women aind slaves. Every warrior 
attached himself to the fortunes of some fawmrite chief- 
tain, whom he flowed m his piratical expeditieiis. 
These ^lieftains guided the councils <^ the tribe ; and 
from them, in times of danger, was s^eeS^ a kader, 
who exereiaed the siupreme ofnamand, and was dignifttd 
with the tide of Qmiag 'Or king* His authority, how- 
ever, was but temparary. It expired with the exigoirf 
to which it owed its existence t. 

The warlike exertions of the^e tribes were at fint 
diecked by their want of arms : but during three cen- 
turies- of inter course or hostility with Ihe Romans^ they 
had learned to supply the diefieiency. They bore a tar- 
get on the left arm, and employed for offence the iq)ear» 
the sword, a«d the battHe^axe. The two latter were long 
and ponderous ; and to their destructive effects is attri- 
buted the havoc whicfti the fiaxMts aev«r fiUied to make 
in the broken ranks of an <mQmy$. As their ships 
w^re not fitted for (he traoAspertataoa of cavalry, they 
usually fou^it <m ^»ot in >0ae Dompaet body ; but after 
their settlement in Brkaiu, the ehieftaiAS, with the most 
wealthy of their retaiaers, came mounted into the £iM.. 
Jhehr esteem far the wttr-horse rose to a ilapecies <^ va- 
Joeration ; but pvevioiisly to hiis initla(Noi«, his BMtrilB 

* Bede mentions also the Frisians, Bonu|tu«ri or people of B«rf , fh* 
Rngini. Danai. and Hunnl v. d. Alfred, in hb Ocosiaa, rtlitltaisheg 
Auffle-land, Sealand, and Poniarir .; b«ft aftanmtda ohaarraa that Jut- 
JaacL 8MlaB4. asidthe •Uier islands i(ww oaffiaalW tadiabitsd kj tiw An- 
flea. "On tbam landam. «ard«don Engle mchi :hidcr on laaA «Nn«B.** 
Mmniuglom^tOmrim*, n. sa 

t Bed. V 10. Wittioh. Lip. ?. t Hwitinfd. 17& WL 
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were alift, his ean were ititohed up, and his sense of 
hearing was entirely destroyed. From that moment he 
hecame sacred to the God of war, and was conceived on 
important occasions to announce the will of the deity *. 
In the in&ncy of their naval power ^e Saxon hoats 
resembled those of the other northern tribes ; and a few 
planks, surmounted with works of osier, and covered 
with skins, bore the fearless barbarian across the ocean, 
in the search of spdl and adventures t. But in the fifth 
century their chiules or war-ships had assumed a more 
formidable appearance {: and from the number of war- 
riors whom tiiey carried, and the length of the voyages 
which they made, we may conclude that they were 
ibrmed of more solid and lasting materials. In these 
the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, sometimes 
steering for a particular point, sometimes trusting en- 
tirely to the guidance of the winds : but whether they 
were conducted by chance or design, their object was 
invariably the 8ame,-7to surprise and pillage tiie unof- 
fending inhabitants on some part of the British or QdXlio 
coasts. Sidonius, the eloquent bishop of Clermont, has 
described in animated language the terrors of the pro- 
vincials and the ravages of the barbarians. — ''We have 
** not," he says, " a more cruel and more dangerous 
" enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have 
'* the courage to oppose them. They surprise all who 
'* are so imprudent as not to be prepared for their at- 
*' tack. When they pursue, they infollibly overtake : 
** when they are pursued, their escape is certain. They 
** despise danger: they are inured to shipwreck: they 
** are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
** lives. Tempests, whidi to others are so dreadftil, to 
** them are subjects of joy. The storm is their proteo* 

• Wnk.Con.LUO. 

t — — Cai peUe nlam tiileaie BriCannrai 
Lndos, et ftMOto gUiicam mare flodera lemba— ifpoJL Pom. Avit ▼. STOl 

le and Wei 



t The word ia liiU employed on the xiTen Tjne and Were. By andent 
writers it U translated a long or a lane thip. " "" ' '" ..- «- 
Verdon, iUd. Chnm Sax. ll Oildae. e. xzHL 
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•• tbn wben they are pressed by the enemy, and a cover 
*^ fhr their operations when they meditate an attack. 
** Before they quit their own shores, they devote to the 
*^ altars of their gods the tenth part of the principal 
" captives: and when they are on the point of returning^ 
" the lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and the 
" impious vow is fulfilled *." The character which is 
thus given of them by Sidonius, is confirmed by every 
ancient authority. Marcellinus has recorded the terror 
excited by their sudden and unexpected aggressions* 
Zosimus allots to them the superiority in courage^ 
strength of body, and patience of fatigue ; and by the 
emperor Julian they are pronounced the most formida- 
ble of all the nations that dwelt beyond the Rhine, on 
the shores of the western ocean t. 

Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hen- 
gist and Horsa, in 449, were invited by Vortigern to 
fight his battles. For six years they served him with 
fidelity. The Picts were taught to respect, the Britons 
were eager to reward, their valour. Hengist, whether 
he had already formed designs of conquest, or was de- 
sirous of rendering greater service to his employers, 
obtained permission to solicit reinforcements firom his 
own country. The messengers, whom he sent, were 
received with welcome : chieftain after chieftain led his 
followers to Thanet; and the isle was crowded with 
strangers, till their number became an object of jealous 
apprehension to the Britons. An increased supply of 
provisions was demanded ; and the refusal was to both 
parties the signal for war. The Saxons marched to the a.d. 
Medway, and at Aylesford were opposed by the natives. 465. 
The passage of the river was fiercely disputed; Vortr- 

•8id0B.TiiL& 

t Suxooes pre eateris hostibns timentnr. Amm. Mar. szvni. p. 5S6. 

Zm» iii. p. 147. Tm im^ rnf Pffy«v xttt nrv uvt^m* ^mXMrrm t^M^t 
rm ftmjQifutrmrm, Jul. orat i. in laud. Const, p. 34. Angli horainet 
omninm quo* novimus barbarorum ad bella acerrimt Procop. Hist. Got. 
It. pi 469. Gentem virtate atqne agiUute terribilem. Oroa. vil p. 549. 
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gernlost a son, and Hcngist his liroliier. but ilud itf^ie 
appears ta have been favourable to the strangers. After 
the death of Horsa. Oisc, the son of Hengist, was asso- 
ciated with his father in the command, and a second 
battle Y19S fought more to the west, on the banks of the 
Cray. It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of 
their leaders were left on the field ; their troops fled with 
precipitation to London: and Kent was abandoned to 
the possession of the invaders. It was at this time that 
Hengist ventured, if ever he ventured, beyond the limits 
of that county. We are told by Gildas that the Saxons 
traversed the island without opposition, that they spread 
on every side the flames of devastation : but that on 
their return the natives collected in considerable num- 
bers, «nd inflicted a signal vengeance on the plunderers. 
Some such event may perhaps have happened: but the 
Saxon writers are sOent, and the hsrperbolical declama- 
tion of Gildas must not be literallv received. Eight 
years later was fought a most bloody battle, in which 
twelve of the British chieftains were slain; and the 
Saxons lost a renowned leader called Wypped, from 
whom the spot was named Wyppedsfleet. The last vic- 
tory of Hengist was obtained in 473. The Britons are 
said to have fled from their enemies as " from a devour- 
ing conflagration,** and to have left behind them spoils 
of incalculable value. The conqueror survived fifteen 
years, and dying in 488« left the peaceable possession of 
Kent to his son Oisc, from whom his successors were 
called Oiscingas *. 

A very different tale is told by the British writers* 
whose vanity has attributed the loss of Kent to the 
infatuation of .Vortigern, and the treacherous policy of 
liengist. That chieftain, if we ma) credit their relation, 
had a daughter, Rowena, of transcendent beauty. It 
was so contrived, that at a banquet given to the British 
iiobles, she waited on Vortigern, who was captivntsd Iqr 

• Chron. Sax. 13, li. Bed L 13; a 5. 
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her channs, took her to his be4 and bestowed on his 
father-in-law the kingdom of Kent But his attach- 
ment to the Saxons deprived him of the affections of the 
Britons. His son Vortemir was placed on the throne, 
fought three battles with the strangers, and ultimately 
expelled them teom Kent. During five years Hengist 
wandered an adventurer on the ocean: but at the 
death of Vortemir the &ther recovered his crown, and 
the son-in-law demanded the restoration of the posses- 
sions which he had lost. Three hundred deputies from 
each nation assembled in council to determine the ques- 
tion : but during the isonference each Saxon singled out 
his victim : at ti^e proper moment Hengist exclaimed, 
"Nemeth yure seax. Draw your daggers:" and the 
ground was covered with the dead bodies of two hundred 
and ninety-nine Britons. The one, who had been spared, 
was Vortigem himself* and to free from captivity a 
prince whom th6y hated, the natives yielded to Hengist 
the territory which has since been divided into the 
counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. Can 
it Ife necessary to say that many of these pretended 
events are contradicted by mideniable evidence, and 
that all escaped the notice of Gildas, a British, and 
almost a contemporary, writer ? The whole appears to 
be a fable invented by the natives, to account for the 
first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of 
conquest*. 

Hengist and his successors were content with the 
possession of Kent. On the north, east, and south, 
their small domain was protected by the Thames and 
the sea ; on the west they were removed from the hos- 
tility of the natives by the interposition of a new band of 

* Nen. c. 80. 44—47. I should not hare noticed these fictions had it not 
been thought that the account of Hengist's expulsion is fEtyoured by a pas- 
sage in Gildas (aliquanto cum recessissent ctomum, c. 25) : but it is evident 
that by domum he means their settlonent in Kent, as he adds that the 
Britons attacked and defeated them there. Perhaps he may allude to the 
battle of Wyppedsfleet. There is a place of that name in the isle of Thanet: 
but it is very uncertain that it was the scene of conibat. 
VOL. I. 6 
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adventurers, under the command of -SUa and his three 
sons. In 477, these marauders landed at Cymensore, 
near Withering, in the isle of Selsey. The Britons 
made an obstinate resistance : but were defeated with 
considerable loss, and compelled to shelter themselves 
in the Andredswold, a forest of one hundred and twenty 
miles in length and thirty in breadth. The progress of 
^Ua was slow. In 485 he fought a great battle, the 
result of which is unknown : and it v?as not till 490 that 
he could penetrate as fkr as the city of Anderid, which 
gave its name to the tract, and was deemed an impreg- 
nable fortress. Its fate is celebrated in our annals. 
While the Saxons besieged the city, they were besieged 
in their turn by a numerous army of Britons, who al- 
lowed them no rest either by day or night As often as 
they began the assault, the natives attacked them in the 
rear : and if they turned on the assailants, these imme- 
diately found an asylum in the woods ; from which they 
issued again, the moment that the Saxons moved to 
their former position, lliis harassing species of war- 
ikre suggested to the barbarian the obvious expedient of 
dividing his force into two armies: of which one cdn- 
ducted the siege, while the other watched the motions 
of the enemy williout the walls. ' At last the Saxons 
forced their way into the place; Anderid was reduced 

A. D. to ashes ; and every inhabitant was put to the sword ♦. 

489. This conquest secured to iEUa the possession of his 
former acquisitions, and he became the founder of the 
kingdom of Sussex. 

Five years after the destruction of Anderid, a more 
powerful armament of five chiules appeared in the 
Channel. This was under the command of Cerdic, who, 
sailing past the previous conquests of his countrymen, 
landed more to the west, at a place which, from the cir- 
cumstance, received the name ofCerdicsoret. Natan- 

• ChTon.Sax. 14, 15. Hunt 179. Susscl vM computed to contain 
7000 htdfs or Und. Bed. iT. 13. 

j Higden tella at that this "shore of CCTdic" is Yntmouth (Gnte. 
p. 224> He probably means Yarmouth in the l«le of W'mhL 
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leod, the king of the district, opposed the fbreignen 
with intrepidity and perseverance ; and Cerdic was re- 
peatedly compelled to solicit the co-operatien of other 
adventurers. In 501, Porta, with two chiules, arrived 
at Portsmouth, and slew a British prince who opposed 
his landing. Still Natanleod retarded the advance of 
the invaders; and in 508 he routed Cerdic, hut was 
attacked during the pursuit by Cynric, and perished in 
the field with five thousand Britons. Even this import- 
ant victoiy did not give to the Saxon quiet possession 
of the country. In 514 he received a great accession of 
strength by the arrival of his nephews Stufia and Whit- 
gar with three chiules at Cerdicsore : repeated victories 
gradually extended the conquests of the strangers ; and 
in 519 the great battle of Charford on the Avon finally 
established the kingdom of Wessex, or of the West- 
Saxons. Cerdic, having associated his son Cynric in 
the regal dignity, and bestowed upon his nephews the 
subordinate sovereignty of the isle of Wight, died in 
534 *. His was the kingdom of the West Saxons. 

The success of these adventurers had given a new 
direction to the policy of the Saxons. Their oljeet; 
which had formerly been plunder, was now converted 
mto that of colonization. In pursuit of new settlements 
in a more opulent country and under a more genial sun, 
the most enterprising chieftains abandoned their homes, 
and 9nere followed by numbers anxious to share their 
fortuned. There was no part of the eastern shore, from 
the frith of Forth to the mouth of the Thames, which 
was not visited by hordes of barbarians. While Cerdic 
vras struggling with the southern Britons, several inde- 
pendent chieftains had pushed their conquests along 
the left bank of the lliames : and in 527 Erkenwin had 
assumed the sovereignty of Essex, or of the East- 
Saxons t. The enterprising spirit of the Angles had 
led them to desert entirely their native country. J Se- 

*GfaTon. Sax. lfr~19. Hunt. 179. MriiH«ar and Staflh put to the Bword 
every Briton In the Island. Asser, p. 9. 
. t Mat. West, ad an. 086. t Bed. 1. 15. Chron. Sax. 12*. 
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veral divisionB landed to the north of the East-Saxons : 
Uflh, from whom his successors were called Uffingas, 
was chosen for their monarch : and so great was their 
power, that even while thej were making conquests on 
the Britons, they could furnish men for a foreign ex- 
pedition.* "We are told by Procopius, a contemporary 
writer, that the daughter of one of their chiefs had been 
betrothed to Radigis, prince of the Vami, a people on 
the north bank of the Rhine. But on the death of his 
father, Radigis married his step-mother, the daughter 
of Theodobert the Frank, and the East- Angles resolved 
to revenge the insult. An expedition sailed up the 
Rhine : the Vami were defeated ; and the country was 
pillaged. When the victors returned to the disappointed 
princess, whom they had left with a sufficient guard, 
she loaded them with reproaches for having permitted 
the escape of Radigis. They returned to the pursuit ; 
discovered the fugitive in a wood, and laid him in chains 
at her feet. His punishment was probably less s;evere 
than the reader will have anticipated. He was com- 
pelled to dismiss the daughter of Theodobert, and to 
take the East-Anglian lady to his bed. The story may be 
substantially true, but it has undoubtedly been embel- 
lished with fiction.f 

But the majority of the Angles had spread themselves 
more to the northward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of 
forty chiules, after many severe conflicts, succeeded in re- 
moving the Bernician Britons from the vicinity of the 
coast ; and fixed his residence at Bebbanburgh, a castle 
which he had built on a lofty promontory, and to which 
he had given that name in honour of his consort Bebba}. 
He obtained the regal title in 547, and reigned twelve 
years. His states, from their British name Bryneich, 
were called the kingdom of Bernicia, and were bounded 
on the south by the river Tyne or the Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right bank of those rivers 

* Hunting. 312. Bed. It 16. ^^ ^ ^ „.t?roS?P- HUt Goih. Iv. 468. 
t Chron. Sax. p. 19. Bed.Ul.6. Nen.6S»64. 
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were called Deiri, from Deyfyr. The first of the An- 
glian chieftains, by whom they had been assailed and 
defeated, was Seomil. iElla, one of his descendants, in 
560, obtained the undisputed possession of the country, 
and formed a new kingdom, which preserved its British 
appellation *. 

The Angles of Deira stretched themselves as far as 
the Humber. In 586, a colony under the command of 
Creoda passed that river, and after clearing the coast of 
the Britons, pushed their conquest behind the East- 
Angles, till they had reached the very cen|;re of the 
island. They were in general called Mercians, perhaps 
from the marshy district in which they first settled; 
but some of them took the name of Middle- Angles from 
their central position t. 

From the arrival of Hengist to the last successes of 
Creoda, a period had intervened of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years. ' The natives had gradually retired 
before their enemies from the coast to the mountains, 
and had left about one half of the southern division of 
the island in the possession of the invaders. Eight new 
kingdoms had been formed. Kent and Sussex were 
comprised within the small extent of the coimties still 
known by those names. The East Saxons possessed 
Essex, Middlesex, and the south of Hertfordshire. East 
Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
the isle of Ely. These states were prevented from ex- 
tending their territories by their position on the coast, acsd 
the contiguity of other Saxon adventurers. But the re- 
maining kingdoms bordered on the Britons, and were suc- 
cessively augmented by conquest. When they had attained 
their full growth, Bernicia on the north, and Deira on the 
south of the Tees, extended from the Forth to the Hum- 
ber, and from the eastern sea to the western. Wessex 

* Nen. 64. When Bernicia wai afterwards united with Deira under 
one sovereign, the whole was called the kingdom of Northumbrian ttom 
its comprizing the Saxon conquests north of the Humber. 

t Mercia was divided by the river Trent into north and south. North 
Mexcia was computed to contain 7000, South Mercia 6000 hidM or lands 
offiunlUes. Bed.UI.24. 
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was bounded by tb^ Thames and the Severn on the 
north, and stretched from the borders of Kent and Sus- 
sex to the Land's End in Cornwall. Mercia comprized 
all the interior of the island as far as the mountains of 
Wales. It is easy to point out the continental origin of 
these different peoples. The nations of the Saxons dis- 
cover themselves by their very name. The conquerors 
of Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of Hamp* 
shire opposite to that island, were Jutes. All the re- 
maining kingdoms were founded by the Angles *. 

During this long and eventful period, the Britons, 
though finally unsuccessful, had displayed a considerable 
share of courage and resolution. In the other provinces 
of the empire the natives had remained tame spectators 
of the contest between the imperial forces and the bar- 
barians ; and, whenever the fortune of war declared in 
favour of the latter, had patiently submitted to the rule 
of the conquerors. The Britons alone, with the exception 
of the natives of Armoriea, had ventured to unsheath 
the sword in the defence of their liberty. If during the 
struggle they lost the fairer portion of the island, the 
origin of their misfortunes will be found in the want of 
union among their chieftains. Like their fathers of old, 
they were vanquished in detail. Their national writers 
talk of kings who at; this period wielded the whole power 
of Britain : but of the existence of any such authority no 
trace can be discovered in genuine history. The popu- 
lation of the country was divided among a multitude of 
chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered 
them too attentive to objects of personal jealousy or ag- 
grandizement, to act with any combined effort against 
the common enemy. The chief opposition made to the 

* But whikteTec names tlpese seyeral tribes mve to themselves separately, 
collectively as a people they were called Angles both by themselves an<i by 
the nations on the continent. That they were so called by themselves, is 
plain ft-om innumerable passages in the works of Beda, an"a of St. Boniface : 
and that they were so called by foreigners appears from the correspondence 
of Pope Gregpry with Indivicluals in Gaul, and Greece, and Sicily, both before 
and after the mission of St. Augustine ; in which correspondence he contin- 
ually terms these Germanic tribes, the nation crfthe English— gentem Ang- 
lorum. Still the natives of Britain and Ireland, whose ancestors had known 
the first marauders by the liameof Saxons, continued to give that appella- 
tion to all the subsequent invaders. 
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Saxons seems to bave proceeded from the inhabitants of 
the places in which they successively landed : and so un«v 
conscious were the other tribes of the danger which threat* 
ened them, or so indilferent to the &te of their more distant 
countrymen, that about the year 470, at the very time 
when the barbarians were establishing kingdoms in the 
south-west of the island, an army of twelve thousand 
Britons, under the command of Riothamus, fought against 
the Visigoths in the neighbourhood of Bourges.* 

Of the chieftains, who signalized their valour against 
the Saxons, we possess only an imperfect catalogue. 
1. The first is Aurelius Ambrosius, who is described as 
of Roman origin ; the son of parents that had worn the 
purple ; a brave, fiiithful, and unassuming warrior. He 
seems to have fought Against Hengist, and to hav« 
perished in a domestic quarrel with Guitolin t. 2. The 
fame of Natanleod has been preserved by the Saxon 
Chronicle. He was tlie opponent of Cerdio, and Mling 
in battle, left his name ta a considerable district in 
Hampshire J. 3. The territory of Urien, and the scene 
of his prowess, lay in the north. Ida and his Angles 
experienced in Urien a formidable antagonist : but the 
Briton, after a long, and in some instances successful, 
struggle, was deprived of life by the jealousy of a cott^ 
federate chieftam, named Morcant J. 4. The &me of 
Arthur has eclipsed that of all his contemporaries. Yet 
if we divest his memory of that fictitious glory, which 
has been thrown round it by the imagination of the barda 
and minstrels, he will sink into equal obscurity with his 
fellows. We know neither the period when he lived* 
nor the district over which he reigned. He is said to 
have fought and to have gained twelve battles. In most 
of these, from the names of the places, he seems to have 
been opposed to the Angles in Lincolnshire, from the 
last, at Mount Badon, to the Saxons under Cerdic or 

* Jornand. cxlv. p. 678. Sid. Apol. 111. ep. 9. But mlg^t not Biotham and 
bis Ibllowers be Armorican Britons f Tbe anthoriUes call tbem Britons, but 
do not stataUtat tbey Ctaan from tbe isbmd of Britain. 
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Oynrio.* This, whether it were fought under Arthur or 
not, was a splendid and useful victory, which for forty years- 
checked the advance of the^strangers.f Perhaps, when 
the reader has been told that ArthuEiwas a British chief- 
tain, that he fought many battles, that he was murdered 
by his nephew, and was buried at Glastonbury, where his 
remains were discovered in the reign of Henry 11., he will 
have learned all that can be ascertained at the present 
day, respecting that celebrated warripr4 

By the conquests of the Saxons the island was re- 
plunged into that state of barbarism from which it had 
been extricated by the Romans. The victors had long 
been inured to pillage and slaughter. On many occa- 
sions the towns aad villages were with their inhabitants 
involved in the same ruin. A mighty conflagration, 
says Gildas, was lighted up by the barbarians on the 
eastern coast, which gradually devoured the whole sur- 
face of the island ^. To escape from the exterminating 
sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as opposition 
appeared firuitless, fled with their most valuable effects 
to the hills and forests^ Multitudes found a secure 
asylum among the mountains which cover the west of 
the island : where, struggling with poverty, and engaged 
in constant war&re, they rapidly lost the faint polish of 
provincial civilization, and relapsed into many of the 
habits of savage life. Others under the conduct of their 
prelates and chieftaing abandoned their native country 
altogether. Crossing the ocean, they seized the desolate 
lands on the western extremity of Armorica ; subdued the 
independence of the neighboring cities ; and gave to the 
tract which they subdued the appellation of their parent 
country. It is still known by the name of Bretagne.U 

But the work of devastation was checked by views of 
personal interest The habitations of the Britons were 

* Id. c. 61, 62, cum not. Gale, p. 131. f Gfld. c. 26. } Girald. ttpud Lang- 
horn, p. 91. Lei. Coll. v. 8, 9. \ Gild. c. 2*. Chron. Sax. p. 16. Ethelward 
i. f.476. Asserp. 5. 

I Gild, c 25, and the testimonies In Usher, Antiq. p. 225->227. Also Bon- 
qnet's Bermn Gallic, torn. v. p. U9, vU. 296. and in torn. t1. Bginhard, An< 
ual. ad aa. 786, and Brmold. Nigel, de reb. Lndov. 1. ill. 
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lAranted for the use of the cojjquerors ; and the labours 
of the captives were found necessary for the cultivation 
of the soiL Hence it was that, as the Saxons extended 
their conquests, the buildings were suffered to stand ; 
and the lives of the Britons who fell into their hands 
were spared, unless the thirst of vengeance had been 
excited by the obstinacy of their resistance. The cap- 
tives were divided, together with the land, among the 
conquerors : they became the property, the chattels, of 
their lord, subject to his caprice and transferable at his 
will. The same- fate attended their descendants for 
many generations: and from the authentic record of 
Doomsday it appears, that as late as the eleventh century 
a great part of the population of England remained in 
a state of slavery *. 

The conquerors had established eight independent 
kingdoms in the island, though firom the frequent union 
of Bemicia and Deira under the same head, they have 
generally been considered as (tally seven. The history 
of their different dynasties, were they to be arranged 
either collaterally or in succession, would perplex and 
fatigue both the writer and the reader. A si^c^^tly 
accurate notion of the period which precedes (he pre- 
ponderance 0? the WestrSaxon kings, mar"^ obtained 
by attending to the reigns of the mojsd powerful men- 
archs. For there frequently was ojie among the num- 
ber, whose authority was acknowledged by all or by most 
of his contemporaries. The title by which he was de- 
signated was that of Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign 
of Britain. Whether he obtained it by the influence of 
his power, or received it from the spontaneous suffrage 
of his equals, is doubtful ; nor do we know whether any. 

• But aft^r the adventniwi had formed and fixed permanent eettle- 
ments.they gradually abandoned their lormer extermmaUng P«»«y»»n; 
•uflfered the natives to retain their national instiiutions, and their ow« 
prince*, as subordiua»e and tributary states. Bede gives an instance of 
both in Edilfrid of Northmnbria about the year 600, qui terras eoram, 
suliogatis aut esterminati$ indigenis, nut iributwias gentt Angloramaat 
kabUabilesteat. Bed. 74. 
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diittotf or iprerogatiyes were attached to hid dlgnfly. By 
Bede the tide is given to seven of the 8axon ptincea; 
other historians add an eighdi. To tbeir re^i^ns may 
nith propriety he referred the principal events uliieh 
occurred in the kingdoms not knmediately subject to 
their control*. 

MLUL, Brstwau>a I. 
The descent of MUa on the southern coast, and his 
subsequent success^ have been previoasly noticed. It is 
difficult to conjecture^ by what means he acquired the 
preced^cy antosig tiie confederate chieftains. The 
kingdom of Sussex, iHtich he founded (477), was the 
smallest and the leaftt powerful of all the new principar 
lities. This distinction may perhaps have been conceded 
to some' (oe-ettittenee whidi he enjoyed in his native 
oountryi wt to soiM espbit of whnsh tiie memory has 
peyished. He ha* scaceely obtaisad the notice dt our 
aooiMit ekronidera t* 

CEEAWUK, Brbtw Au> A IL 
Sih0lbert,thelb«itiikitig«f Keiit^ waathe firstto dk- 
t«rh thbhameny wftudi had luited the SaiEon prmoea. 
A. D. At Oe age «C sateen, he was taii^ht to believe that the 
^^^ dignity odf Bmnndda belonged to him as the repre- 
sentative of Hem0it{. Under this impressicm he led 
aa an^ aglunst Oeawl^ king of Wessex, the grandson 
of Cacdie. At WisdUedon his temerity was severely 
ehastiMd. Oskie and Cnebba, his two ealdormen, fdl in 
1iM«0BAkt,and Bthelbevt himself escaped with difficulty 
from ^» pursuit of the enemy. Ceawlin, content with 
the humiliation of the king of Kent, directed his arms 
A. D. against the Britons. The battle of Bedford, which-Was 
571. fought under the direction of his brother Cuthwin, added 

ml^.^5*Il:l®u*"'^I5* S«o«clm>»lde.p.7L From the s(KniK». 
P*T*?^^^"'" *®"^** "®' ^^ *■*"** '® ™'**"^ **»* t*»« inferior kiuffs mo- 
ll0evWNlfp« tlicniMlvfa ih« vasvals of the Bre« unlda. 
t Bi'd. ft Chron. Sax. ibid. % M.lme. p. U llntA, p. 815i 
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;o his dominions the towns of Leighton, Aileshur}', Ben- 
lington, and Eyosham : and six years afterwards the 
vidtory of Derham in Gloucestershire was marked by 
the fail of three British kings* Conmail, Condidan, and 
Fahnmail, and was followed hy tht surrender of the 
important cities of Gloucester* Cirencester, and Bath. 
When Ceawlin had settled his new conquests, he 
resumed offensive opecatiwui against the Britons. At 
Frithem on the left bank of the Serem he lofit his son 
Cutha: but victory declared for the Saxons, the neigh- 
bouring towns were plundered, and the army returned 
home laden with booty. A few years afterwards, on the 
death of Cisea, the son of ^lla, Ceawlin added Sussex 
to his other dominions. But &rtune deserted him in 
the zenith of his power. His own mbjects rose in arms 
against him ; An^^ aad Bbatona hasAenad to afltist ^^ 
them; and afl^r a bloody batde st WoodeDsbuig m 
Wiltshire, the king was driven from the tfaroEM. He died 
in 593,* and was gneceeded by hia nephew Cedrio. 

ETHBLBERT, &cetwaij)A IIL 

The disgrace whidi had dewM the first years of 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was afterwurdsdispefeedby the 
glor}' of a long and prosperous reign. At the desAh of a. d. 
Ceawlin he had acquired (by what means we are not ^3^* 
informed) the dignity of ,Bret^valda, and his authority 
was admitted by all the Saxon princes south of the 
Humber. While he was in poflbession of this dignity, ^' d* 
he received intelligence that forty strangers had lauded ^^^' 
on the isle of Thanet. These were Augustine and his 
associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, ii^m Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent Ibr the benevolent purpose 
of convearting the pagans. Ethelbert could not be unao- 
quainted with the Christian religion; It was probably the 
belief of the majority of the British daves in his domi- 
nions : it was c<Rrtainly professed by his queen Bertha, 

• Chron. Sax. 20-23. Etbrfwnl, «I4. Hunt 315l In writing the 
iniTiv or iliis kiiia, HeiU? (i\. 5) observes thiil the Angles nnd Saxons s{ioke 
iinVieni (UiitvrU : C'aelin. qui iinjua eurum Cvudlin v(>cul*atur. 
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the daughter of Charihert, king of Paris. The Saxon 
prince received the missionaries under an oak, in an 
open field, at the suggestion of his priests, who had told 
him that in such a situation the spells of the foreign 
magicians would lose their influence. At the appointed 
time, Aiigustine was introduced to the king. Before 
him were borne a silver cross, 'and a banner representing 
the Redeemer: behind him his companions walked in 
procession; and the air resounded with the anthems 
which they sang in alternate choirs. As soon as the 
interpreter had explained the object and motives of 
their mission, Ethelbert replied, that he had no inclina- 
tion to abandon the gods of his Withers for a new and 
uncertain worship: but that, as the intention of the 
strangers was benevolent, and their proniises were in- 
viting, they might preach without molestation, and 
should be supported at his expense. This favourable 
answer filled them with joy; and they proceeded to 
Canterbury chanting, - as they went, the following 
prayer : " By thy great mercy, O Lord, turn away, we 
" beseech thee, thy anger from this city and thy holy 
** temple, for we are sinners. Hallelujah * " 

The care of the queen had already prepared a resi- 
dence for the new apostles. They were lodged in the 
ancient church of St Martin, which had originally be- 
longed to the Britons, and had lately been repaired for 
the use of Liudhard, a Christian prelate who accompa- 
nied Bertha from Gaul. Curiosity led the Saxons to 
visit the strangers: they admired the ceremonies of 
their worship, compared their lives with those of the 
pagan priests, and learned to approve a religion, which 
' could inspire so much piety, austerity, and disinterest- 
edness. With secret pleasure Ethelbert viewed the 
alteration in the sentiments of his subjects : on the feast 
of Pentecost, in the year 597, he professed himself a 
Christian, and received the sacrament of baptism; and 

•B6d.LS& 
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on the following Christmas ten thousand of his suhjects 
followed the exampile of their sovereign *. 

The willing mind of the rOyal proselyte was now 
quickened hy the letters and presents of the pontiff. 
He exerted all his influence to second the efforts of the 
missionaries; not indeed hy violence (which he had 
learned to he repugnant to the mild spirit of the gospel), 
hut hy private exhortations, and hy distinguishing the 
converts with marks of the royal favour. As soon as 
Augustine had received the episcopal consecration from 
the archhishop. of Aries, the king retired to the city of 
Reculver, and gave to the missionaries Canterbury with 
the surrounding country. By his munificence the church 
of St. Saviour, originally built by the Britons, was re- 
paired and allotted for the residence of the bishop and 
his clergy ; while a new monastery was raised without 
the walls, for the use of the monks, and dedicated in 
honour of the apostles Peter and Paul. At the same 
time the number of the missionaries was augmented by 
the care of Gregory ; and theu: success was rapidly ex- 
tended to the boundaries of the kingdom. As each 
canton embraced the new doctrine, the heathen temple 
was converted into a Christian church ; and, in order to 
wean the proselytes from their idolatrous practices, they 
were permitted, instead of the feasts which they had 
formerly celebrated around the altars of their gods, to 
assemble upon the more solemn festivals in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, and to partake of a sober repast. 
To preside over the more distant converts, Augustine 
conferred the episcopal dignity on his disciple Justus. 
The new prelate fixed his residence in Rochester, in 
which the church of St. Andrew was erected by the 
piety of Ethelbert. 

The kingdom of Essex was, at this period, governed 
by Saberet, the son of its founder, and the nephew of 
Ethelbert. The influence of the uncle introduced a 

• BimI. L 26. Givg. Episi vU/SO. 
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4. D. miMioiuury, the abbot Mellitus, to the Botioe of Saberct, 
^4. who soon consented to receive the sacrament of bap- 
tism. The episcopal consecration *was conferred on 
Mellitus : and London, which is represented as a popu* 
lous and commercial city, was selected for the see of 
the new bishop. The cathedral was built and endowed 
at the joint expense of Ethelbert and Saberct *. 

From the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augus- 
tine was directed to the reformation of the Britons. 
During one hundred and fifty years of unsuccessful 
warfare, the ancient discipline of their church liad been 
nearly abolished* and the lives of their clergy were dis- 
graced by vices the most repugnant to their profession t. 
To which of the British sees the archiepiscopal jurisdie* 
tion had been originally attached, is at present unknown ; 
but Gregory had written to Augustine, that he had sub- 
jected all the bishops of Britain to his authority. The mis* 
sionary, with the aid ai Ethelbert, prevailed on the Bri- 
tish prelates to meet him at a place, which has since been 
called Augustine's oak, in Worcestershire. After along 
and unavailing debate, the conference was ai^joumed to 
another day. In the interval the Britons consulted a 
neighbouring hermit, who advised them to watch the 
conduct of Augustine ; if he rose to meet them, they 
were to consider him as a man of unassuming disposition* 
and to listen to his demands; but if he kept his seat, 
' they should condemn him of pride, and reject his autho- 
rity. With this sapient admonition, which left to acci- 
dent the decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with 
Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, repaired to the place of con- 
ference. Augustine happened to be seated; and did 
not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his au- 
thority were consequently despised. In points of doc- 
trine there had been no difference between them : and 
to facilitate their compliance in other matters, the arch- 

• Bed. 1 86. 30. ill a 

f Their character has been drawn in odious but probably tbo faithful 
colours bv Gildas, a couutrymau and onutemporary (AM. cp. p ^ 
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bkhop had reduced his demands to three heads: that 
they should ohserve the catholic computation of Easter, 
should adopt the R(»nan rite in the administration of 
baptism, and should join with the missionaries in 
preaching to the Saxons*. Each of these requests, in 
obedience to the advice of the hermit, was pertinaciously 
refUaed. " Know then," exclaimed the missionary with 
the tone of a prophet, ** that if you will not assist me in 
" pointing out to the Saxons the way of life, they, by 
** the just judgment of Grod, will prove to you the minis- 
** ters of death." He did not live to see the prediction 
verified t. 

The reign of Ethelbert lasted fifty-six years. Before 
his death he published a code of laws to regulate the 
administration of justice. For this improvement he 
was indebted to the suggestions of the missionaries, who, 
though they had been accustomed to the forms and de- 
cisions of Roman jurisprudence, did not, in legislating 
lor the Saxons, attempt to abolish the national notions 
of equity, but wisely retained the principle of pecuniary 
compensation, a principle universally prevalent in the 
northern nations. Those crimes which appeared the 
most repugnant to the well-being of society, were scru- 
pulously enumerated; theft in its different branches, 
murder, sacrilege, insults offered to female chastity, and 
infractions of the peace of the king and of the church : and 
to each was attached a proportionate fine, which rose in 
amount according to the dignity of the person against 
whom the offence was committed. From these laws it 
appears that all freemen' were classed according to their 
property, and the offices which they held. To each class 

* It if MirprUfaf that so many modern hUtoviaxii ■honl'l hare rrara- 
•ented the Britf>o8 as holding different doctrines fixim those pi'ofessed by 
tiie Roman missionaries, though these writers have never yet prodnced a 
MDjj^le instauceof such difference. Woold Augustine have required the 
Briti:ili clergy to join in the conversion of the Saxons, if they had taoght 
doctrines which lie condemned ? Bede has related with great minntienese 
nil ihe cuutniversies between the two parties. They all regard points of 
diKiiiliiMj. Nowher* doe« tlie remotest hint oeeur of any differ«ai«e 
n'liiicctiiiu dbcttiiit*. 

f itf.i. a. i. 
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was allotted its peculiar mtmd and tcere. The mund 
was the pecuniary mulct, which was intended to provide 
for the security of each individual, and of those under 
his roof Thus the mund of a widow, if she were of the 
highest rank, was fifty shillings ; of the second, twenty ; 
of the third twelve ; and of the fourth, six. The were was 
the sum at which the life of each person was rated. If 
he was killed, the murderer paid it as a compensation to 
his family : if Le himself transgressed the laws, he for- 
' feited it, in lieu of his head, to the king. But murder 
was not only an offence against individuals ; it was also 
considered as an injury to the community: and the cri- 
minal was compelled to make what was esteemed a com- 
pensation to the violated justice of his country as well 
as to the family of the deceased. For this purpose, he- 
sides the were, lie paid an additional fine, called the mie, 
^ which was received by the king or the chief magistrate 
of the district. The same distinctions, and the same 
punishments, with a few variations arising out of times 
and circumstances, were retained in all the laws of suc- 
ceeding legislators *. 
A.D. Ethelbert died in 616. The crown devolved upon 
**^' his son Eadbald, the violence of whose passions nearly 
replunged the nation into that idolatry from which it 
had just emerged. The youth and beauty of his step- 
mother, the relict of Ethelbert, induced him to take her 
to his bed ; and when the missionaries admonished him 
to break the unnatural connexion, he abandoned a reli- 
gion which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At 
the same time the three sons of Saberct (their father 
was dead,) restored the altars of the gods, and banished 
from the territory the bishop Mellitus. "With Justus of 
Rochester he retired into Gaul : and Laurentius, the 
successor of Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had 
determined to follow their footsteps. On the morning 
of his intended departure, he made a last attempt on 

• Leg. Snx. p. 1. 
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the mind of Eadbald. His representations were sue- 
oessful. The king dismissed his step-mother, and re- 
called the fugitive prelates. The sincerity of his oon- 
versioa vmn proved by his subsequent conduct: and 
Christianity, supported by his inlluence, assumed an 
ascendency which it ever afterwards preserved *. 

REDWALD, BRETW.4XIWL IV. 

The Baxon prtnees revised that obedience to Badbald 
whidi they had paid to his fatlier: and th6 dignity of 
Hretwalda peissed from the Jutes to the more powerful 
notions of the Angles. 1^ Ea^-Anglimn throne was 
now ^led by Redwald, one of the UflSngas. He had a* a* 
formerly paid a visit to Ethelbert, and at his persi)^- ^^ 
sion had pi^Gffeesed himself a Christian. But on his 
return home the new convert found himself assailed by 
the importunities of his wife, and the opposition of his 
people. His resdution was at last subdued: but to 
silence his conseienee, he endeavoured to unite the two 
worships, and in Ihe same temple, by the side of the 
statue of Woden,' dedicated an altar to the Grod of the 
Christians -K 

We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct, witfaetit 
reverting to the history of Northumbria. Edilfrid, ttie 
grandson of Ida, was a restless and sanguinary prince, a.d. 
who for several years had diroeted all his efforts against ^^^ 
the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had 
been entirely exterminated by his arms : in others 
they were happy to purchase his forbearance by the 
paymciit of an annual tribute. Aidan, king of the 
Scots, jealous of so formidable a neighbour, assembled 
all his forces, and marched as far as the stone of 
Degsa, a spot kmg celebrated in the traditions of the 
country. Though Theodbald. the brother of Edilfiri4 ^ 
was slain with his followers, victory declared for the 
Northumbrians. The greater part of the Scots werp 

•Bed.U.5. tl1^i|,Uk 
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immolated to their vengeance ; and the narrow escape 
of Aldan with a handful of attendants proved an in- 
structive lesson to him and his successors. For more 
than a century no king of the Scots dared to meet the 
Northumbrians in battle *. 

At the death of iEUa, the founder of the kingdom of 
Deira, Edilfrid, who had married his daughter, took 
possession of his dominions. i£lla had left a male child 
of the name of Edwin, about three years old, who was 
conveyed beyond the reach of the tyrant, and intrusted 
to the protection ofCadvan, the king of North Wales. 
The hospitality of the British prince drew on him the 
vengeance of the Northumbrian ; and the two armies 
met in the vicinity of Chester. On the summit of a 
neighbouring hill Edilfrid espied an imarmed crowd, 
the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in the wilderness, 
had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the 
battle. " If they pray," exclaimed the pi^^, " they 
** fight against us ;" and ordered a detachment of his 
army to put them to the sword. Victory was, as usual, 
true to his standard. Chester was taken and Bangor 
demolished. The scattered ruins demonstrated to sub- 
sequent generations the extent of that celebrated mo- 
nastery t. 

The son of MHvl, who was incessantly harassed by the 
jealousy of Edilfrid, wandered from the hospitable 
mansion of Cadvan through the different principalities 
of the Britons and Saxons. At last he found an asylum 
in the court of Redwald. The fidelity of that prince was 
immediately tempted by the threats and promises of 
Edilfrid ; and after a long struggle he preferred the 

• Bed. i. 34 The ttone of Degsa is thought (o be either Dalfton near 
Carlisle, or Dawston near Jedburfjh. Aidan was the seTenlh of the Scot- 
tish kings, reckoning Loam fur the first. O'Conor, Pruleg. i. p. cxxtI, 
ii. p. Ixxxiii. 

t Bed. ii. 2. The number of the monks slain on the Ull is j^nerally 
said ti/have been 1300, but Bede observes that others besides the monks 
had assembled to pray. He supposes that the victory of Edilfrid fulfilled 
the prediction of Augustine. 
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friendship (^'a powerful monarch to the danger of pro- 
tecting a solitary exile. On the very evening wh^le the 
council deliberated on his fate, Edwin was sitting alone 
in the dark at the gate of the palace, when a friendly 
voice whispered in his ear that it was time to tiee, for 
the king had given his assent to the demands of his 
enemy. ** I have known too much mitery," replied the 
prince, '^ to be anxious for life. If I must die, no death 
" can be more acceptable than that which is mflicted by 
'* royal treachery." He remained in the same place 
musing on his melancholy situation, when a favourable 
dream, which had considerable influence on his subse- 
quent conduct, afforded him a faint gleam of hope, and 
his friend, stealing to him a second time, informed him 
that he was safe. The solicitations of the queen had 
overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband*. 

The moment Redwald determined to reject the pro- 
posals of Edilfrid, he saw the necessity of anticipating 
liis resentment Tho' Northumbrian with a small body a, d. 
of followers was Chastening to surprise his enemy, when ^'^* 
he was met by the whole of the East-Anglian fbrces 
on the right bank of the Idel in Nottinghamshire. 
They were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed in three 
bodies: and their helmets, spears, and banners gave 
them a martial and formidable appearance. Edilfnd, 
though disconcerted, scorned to retire ; and rushing on 
the first division, destroyed it with its leader, RoBgen- 
heri or Raiuer, the son of Redwald. But the Northum- 
brians were quickly trampled under foot by the multi- 
tude of the East-Anglians ; and the king, having opened 
with his sword a way into the midst of his enemies, fell 
on. the bodies of those whom he had slain. The con- 
querors hastened to improve their advantage. By the 
men of Deira Edwin was received with acclamations of 
j y : the cluldren of Edilfrid fled into the north of the 
ia!a»id : and the Bernicians submitted cheerfully to thea 

• Qiwl. ii. 12. 
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good fortune of the sou of iEUa. Redwald, having ptaoed 
his friend on the united throne of the two kingdom^ 
returned in triumph to his dominions*. 

EDWIN, Bretwauda V. 
^ Hie martial genius of Edilfrid had raised Nortnum* 
hria to an equality with the most powerful of the Anglo* 
Saxon states : under the goraroment of Edwin it assumed 
a marked superiority, and confeized the title of Bret- 
walda on him and his immediate successors. The steps 
by which he asoe&ded to this pre-eminence are not re- 
corded : but the histoiy of his conversion to Christianity 
has been preserved l^ the pen of the venerable Bede. 

In the ninth year of his reign Edwin had married 
£dilb«:ga» the daughter of Ethelbert, the deceased king 
of Kent The seal of Eadbald had previously stipulated 
that his sister should ei^oy the free exercise of her reli- 
gion ; and had obtained from Edwin a promise that he 
would himself examine the evidences of the Christian 
faith. The queen was accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman 
missionary, who had lately received the episcopal con- 
secration. The king faithfully observed his word : but, 
though ho made no objection to the practice of Chris- 
tianity by Edilberga, he shewed no inclination to em- 
brace it himsel£ It was in vun that Paulinus preached; 
that the queen entreated; that pope Boniface V. sent 
letters and presents. Edwin appeared immovably at- 
tached to the worship of his fathers. 

The kingdom of Wessex was now governed by two 
princes, Cuichebn and Cynegils, the successors of Ceol- 
A, D. wulf. They bore with impatience the superiority assumed 
626. by Edwin ; and, unable to contend with him in the field, 
attempted to remove him by assassination. Eumer, 
in quality of an envoy from Cuichelm, demanded an 
audience of Edwin. lie had concealed under his clothes 
a two-edged dagger, which had been previously dipped 
in poison ; and while the king earnestly listened to his 

. • Bod. it 12. Chron. Sax. p. 2?. Hunt. 181. 
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diaooitne, th« tstasna aimed a dn^rate stroke «t his 
heart His design did not escape the ey9 of ^e fttitfaftil 
Mia, who threw himself between Edwin md the dagger, 
and fell dead itf the feet of his master. So great was the 
force of the stroke, that the king was wounded through 
the body of his attendant Every sword was inetaaSy 
drawn : but Sumer defisnded himsdf with such despe- 
rate courage, that he killed Frodheri, aeother tbane, 
befiire he was overpowered by numbers. 

The preceding night Edilberga had been delirered of 
a daughter, and Sdwin puUidy returned thanks to the 
gods for his own preservation, and the heal& of his oen* 
sort Pauliaus did not omit the opportunity of aserifamg 
both events to the protection of Chrirt, whose resurrec- 
tion from the grave had been that voy day celebrated 
by the queen. His discourse made impreiHonon the 
mind of the king, who permitted him to baptise his 
daughter, and promised to become a Christian, if he re- 
turned victoriottsiirom his meditated expedition again^ 
the perfidkmi kingef Wessex*. 

At tbe head of a poweirf^ Mmy, Edwin marehed 
against his enemiee. The two brothen were 4efoated ; 
five oftheWest^SaxonchiefUihisfoM in the battle; and 
tiie oountiy was pillaged by the victors. Halving satis- 
fied his resentment, the king returned to Nerthunbria, 
and was reminded of his {mnuse liy Panlinns. From 
that moment he ahetamed ftam the worship of his gods ; 
thou^ he Bt91 hesitated te embrace Chr^istnity. He 
consuked altematdy his prieOs and the mMnewaiy, and 
revolved^in solitude their eppoBite arguments. His mind 
was strongly influenced by the recollection of his dream 
in East-Anglia ; and as it had been iTuUMed in ever* 
odier particular, he deemed it his duty to accompllis9i i 
by becoming a Christian. Having taken this resolutio": 
he called an assembly of his witan or eeuneeBers, iin« 

* She mat bnpUied witli eleven other female childran belongiog to the 
«fM>Mf • liMMehuld. b«4. li.0. €lit«». 9iiaul7 
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required each to state his sentiments on tbe subject. 
The first, who ventured to speak, was Coiffi, the high- 
priest, who, instead of opposing, advised the adoption of 
the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No 
one, he said, had served the gods more assiduously than 
himself, and yet few had been less fortunate. He was 
weary of deities who were so indifferent or so ungrate- 
fid, and would willingly try his fortune under the new 
religion. To this profound theologian succeeded a 
thane, whose discourse, while it proves the good sense 
of the speaker, exhibits a striking picture of national 
manners. He sought for information respecting the 
origin and the destiny of man. ** Often," said he, '*0 
'* king; in the depth of winter, while you are feasting 
" with your thanes, and the fire is blazing on the hearth 
** in the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted 
" by the storm, enter at one door, and escape at the 
" other. During its passage it was visible : but whence 
** it came, or whither it went, you knew not Such to 
" me appears the life of man. He walks the earth for a 
" few years : but what precedes his birth, or what isl?r 
** follow after his death, we cannot tell. Undoubtedly, 
** if the new religion can imfold these important secrets, 
" it must be worthy our attention." At the common 
request PauUnus was introduced, and explained the 
principal doctrines of Christianity. Coiffi declared him- 
self a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set 
fire to the neighbouring temple of Gro^undingham. 
With the permission of Edwin, he called tofs, horse and 
arms, both of which were forbidden to the priests of the 
An^es. As he rode along, he was followed by crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to temporary insanity. To 
their astonishment, bidding defiance to the gods of his 
Others, he struck his spear into the wall of the temple. 
They had expected that the fires of heaven would have 
avenged the sacrilege. The impunity of the apostate 
dissipated their alarms: and urged by his example and 
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exhortations they united in kindling the flames, whieh 
with the fane consumed the deities, that had heen so 
long the objects of their terror and veneration *. 

When Gregory the Great arranged *the fUture eeo- 
nomy of the Anglo-Saxon church, he directed that the 
northern metropolitan should fix his residence at York. 
Edwin accordingly bestowed on Paulinus a house and 
possessions in that city, and was baptized in a church 
hastily erected for the ceremony. Pope Honorius was 
immediately informed of the event ; and at his request 
granted the use of the pallium to the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, with the permission,' that when 
one of these prelates died, the survivor should consecrate 
his successor, without waiting to consult the Roman 
pontiff. To Paulinus Edwin continued to prove himself 
a patron and assistant ; and his mansions at Yeverin in 
Glendale, and at Catterick in Yorkshire, were long 
respected by posterity, as tne places where their &thers 
had been instructed in the doctrine of the gospel, and had 
received the sacrament of baptism. Nor could his zeal 
be satisfied with the conversion of his own subjects. At a. d. 
the death of Redwald, the thanes of East-Anglia, who ^^ 
had witnessed his virtues and abilities, oJSered him the 
regal dignity. His gratitude declined it in fitvour 
of Eorpwald, the son of his benefector ; and his piety 
prompted him to explain to the young king the prin* 
ciples of Christianity. But Eorpwald was idain after a 
short reign of three years ; and the conversion of the a. d 
East- Angles was reserved for the united efforts of Sige- ^^l* 
bert, his brother and successor, and of Felix, a Burgun- 
dian prelate, who received his mission from Honorius, 
archbishop of Canterbury t. 

The empire of Edwiiiwas more extensive than that of 
any preceding Bretwalda. The islands of Anglesey and 
Man were subject to his authority $ ; all the princes of 

• Bed.ii. 13. + IbW. 14, 15. 

1 Anglesey was computed at 960 hiiles Man at somctliinjj rnore than 
3»0. K«vl.H.*9. 
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tiie Britons paid him tribute ; and, if among the Saxon 
kings, Eadbakl of Kent retained a nbminsl independence, 
he owed the benefit, not to his own power, but to the in- 
flvenee of his sikter Edilberga. As a token of liis autho- 
xity, the Northumbrian assumed a distinction unknown 
to the Saxons; and theTu£s^ a military ensign of Roman 
origin, was always borne before him when he appeared 
in pidblie. Anxious to €nfi>rce the obserraaoe of the 
laws^ he severely punished every act of theft ot rapacity ; 
aad the advantages resoltiBg from his inflexible admi- 
nistration of justice were kmg preserved in the reoolleo- 
tion of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is 
attested by Bede : ** That in the days of Edwin a woman 
•* with a babe at her breast might hove travelled over 
''the iafond withovt sufiering an insult." On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he placed oisterns of 
stone to eoUect water from the nearest Ibuntains, and 
attadied to Uiem cups of taiss for the refireshment of 
passengers ; an improvement which in the seventh cen- 
tury excited applause aod gratitude*. 
A.D. After the death of Ceorl of Meroia, Penda, the son of 
^^* his predecessor* possessed the power, without the title, 
of king t. He was then advanced in age, k brave and 
experienced warrior, and of insatiable ambition. For 
some years be bore with impatience the superiority of 
the Northumbrian: at last he found in Ceadwalla, 
king of Gwynex or North Wales, an associate of equal 
daring and of similar views. They united their armies, 
unfiirled tibe standard of rcbdlion, and marched mto 
A.D. Yorkshire. The battle was fought in Hatfidd chase, 
^^' between the Don and the Torre. The Northumbrian 
army was routed ; and^Edwin perished with great part 
of l]ds fo&owers. * Of his sons by his first wife Quoeu'- 

• Bad. ii. 6. 9. 16. The Tufa i« tuppdsed by lonu to have been a globe, 
by others a tuft of feathers, fixed nn a &|>eKr. 

f By the Saxon chronicle (p. 28), and most other wnters, he is said to 
have begun his r^ign in 6Sfl, and to have reigne4 tliirty years : iHit Ifode 
•KpRMly says that lie rei^M-d Itut twenty t«o. whic'li plures lite tirnt 
year of his reign iit the periiMl of thi* Itattlv of Hnifielil. 
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burga, the daughter of Ceorl» Osfrid was slam widi his 
fiither, Eadfrid implored the protection of his relaticm 
Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in T?olation 
of his oath. Edilberga with her children, and Paulinus, 
escaped by sea to the court of her brother in Kent*. 

The confederates exercised without mercy the licence 
of victory. They differed in religion ; for the Britona 
were Christians, the Mercians idolaters : but both were 
equally solicitous to wreak their resentment on the van- 
quished, the one that they might revenge the injuries 
formerly inflicted on their country, the other that they 
might punbh these apostates from the worship of their 
fathers. Of the two the Britons were the more savage. 
They spared- neither age nor sex; and their cruelty, 
instead of being appeased by the death, exulted in the 
torture of their captives Having spread devastation 
from one end of the country to the other, they separated. 
Ceadwalla remained to accomplish his boast of utterly 
exterminating the Northumbrians ; Penda marched a. d. 
with his Mercians int3 the territory of the East- An- ^^4. 
^les. Sigebert their king had lately retired into a 
monastery, and had resigned the honours and cares of 
royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East-Angles were 
alarmed at the approaching danger, and clamorously 
demanded the aged monarch, who had so often led them 
to victory. With reluctance he left the tranquillity of 
his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat. But arms 
were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to his 
profession, and he directed with a wand the operations 
of the army. The fortune of the Mercians prevailed ; 
and both Sigebert and Egeric fell in the service of their 
countr" t. 

OSWALD, Bretwalda VI. 

The unfortunate death of Edwin dissolved for a short 
period the union of the Northumbrian kingdoms. 
Amont^ the Deiri the family of ^lla retained the ascend- 

• Bed. U. 90. Chron. Sax. p. S9. 4 lua. ii. SO iu. IR 

VOL. I. 8 
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4flicy ; ftod the miiCre waa placed in the hai&dk m4 m» 
deed of the ehildrea of Edwin, but of their cousin Oaria 
« prinee mature in age* and experienoed in battle. In 
Bomicia the memory of Ida waa still cherished with 
giatitude^ and Eanfiad, the eldest of the sons of EdilMd, 
returning from his retreat in the mountains of Cale- 
donia» ascended the throne of his ancestors. Each of 
these princes had formerly received baptism, Osric from 
Pftulinus, Eanfirid from the monks of St. Columba at 
IcolmkiU : ami each with equal facility relapsed into 
the errors of paganism. If their ambition was satisfied 
with the poasession of royalty, they quickly paid the 
price of it with their blood. Ceadwalla still continued 
tiis ravages. He was in the city of York, when Osric, 
Hastening to surprise him, was attacked unexpectedly 
himself and perished on the spot. Eanfrid, terrified 
by the fiite of Osric and the fame of Ceadwalla, visited 
the Briton with only twelve attendants, solicited for 
peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The indig- 
nant piety of the Northumbrians expunged the names 
of these apostate princes from the catalogue of their 
kings ; and the time in which they reigned was distin- 
guished in their annals by this expressive term, ** The 
* unhappy year *." 

By the deaths of Osric and Eanfrid the duty of re- 
venging his family and country devolved on Oswald, the 
younger of the sons of Edilfrid (635). Impelled by de- 
spair, besought, with a small but resolute band, the 
army of the Britx>ns, and at the dawn of day discovered 
them negligently encamped in the neighbourhood o« 
Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostacy 04 
his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was hastily 
formed, and fixed in the ground : when turning to his 
rmy he exclaimed : ** Soldiers, let us bend our knees, 
and beg of the true and living God to protect us from 
the insolence and ferocity of our enemies- for he 

• Ued. Hi. 1. 9 
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*^ knows thiit our cause is just, and that we fight fer tlie 
*• salvation of our country." At his command they 
knelt down to pray : from prayer they rose to battle ; 
and victory was the reward of their piety and valour. 
Ceadwalla was slain ; and his invincible army was anni- 
hilated. By the ooraraon consent of the Bemieii and 
Deiri Oswald assumed the government of ^e two na- 
tions. He was allied to each: ibr, if he was descended 
by his father from Ida, by his mother Acha he num- 
bered ^Ua among his progenitors *, 

The piety of Oswald, which asmbed his success to the 
interposition of Heaven, prompted him to solicit fiom 
his former teachers a supply of misaonaries, who might 
instruct his people in the doctrines of the gospel. Hie 
first who was sent, Corman, a monk of a morose and 
rigid disposition, returned in disgust to his monastery: 
but, when in presence of the community he accused 
the ignoiance and barbarism of the Northumbrians, 
he received a severe and sensible rebuke. *'Bro* 
" ther," exclaimed a voice, ** the fhult was yours. You 
** exacted from the pagans mcnre than their weakness 
" would bear. You should have first stooped to them, 
" and gradually have raised their minds to the suV 
" lime truths of the gospel."* At the sound every 
eye was fixed on the speaker, a private monk of the 
name of Aidan, who was chosen as the successor of Ck>r' 
man by the unanimous suffrage of his brethren. Hav* 
ing received the episcopal oonsecraticm, he repaired to 
the court of Oswald, who condescended to explain in 
English the instructions, which the bishop delivered in 
his native language. Aidan received from the king the 
donation of the isle of Lindtsfieurne, since called Holy 
Island, in which he built a monastery, long an object of 
veneration to the Northumbrians. With unwearied 
perseveiance he traversed every part of the kingdom ; 
nnd his eifjrts were secoi»dod by the industry of several 

• Bel. ill 2. 6. 
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zealous monks, who had abandoned their native country 
to partake in his lahours. The austerity of his life, his 
contempt of riches, his charity to the poor, and his at- 
tachment to the duties of his profession, gained the 
hearts, while his arguments convinced the understand- 
ing, of his proselytes. Christianity soon became the 
piedominant religion in Northumbria *. 

Oswald not only claimed that pre-eminence over the 
Saxons, which had been possessed by his predecessor, 
hut also compelled the princes of the Picts and Scuts to 
number themselves among his vassals t. Like Edwin 
he also contributed to add a royal proselyte to the num- 
ber of Saxon Christians. At the time when Birinus, a 
foreign bishop, commissioned by pope Honorius, landed 
on the coast of Wessex, Oswald visited that kingdom to 
demand the daughter of Cynegils in marriage. Their 
united efforts induced the monarch, his fsimily, and 
principal thanes, to receive the sacrament of baptism. 
Even the obstinacy of Cuichelm was subdued ; and on 
his death-bed that prince professed himself a Christian. 
Cynegils bestowed the city of Dorchester, near the con- 
flux of the Tame and the Isis, on the apostle : Oswald, 
in quality of Bretwalda, confirmed the donation $. 
A. D. But the f&te of Edwin awaited Oswald, and the same 
^^^' prince was destined to be the minister of his death. In 
the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty-eighth of 
his age, the king of Northumbria fought with Penda 
and his Mercians in the field of Maser$, Aug. 5th). 
The pagans were victorious. Oswald, surrounded by 
enemies, was slain. His last words wpre repeated by 
the gratitude of the Northumbrians, and a proverb pre- 
served them in the remembrance of their posterity. 
" Lord have mercy on the souls of my people," said 

• Bed. iii. 3. 5, 

t Ibid, ^l 6. By Cnminiat, a contemporary Scottbh moDk, hm is 
called, totiut Britannia impexator. Cum. Vit St. Colum. p. 44. 

t Bed. iii. 7. 

I By most supposed to be Oswcstre in Shropshire : by ionw Winwieh 
in I^nicashire. 
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Oswald, as lie fell. The ferocity of Penda did not spare 
the dead body of his adversary, but severed the head and 
arms from the trunk, and fixed them on high poles driven 
iT»to the ground. The body of Oswald was buried at 
Bardney, and his standard of purple and gold was sus- 
pended over the grave. The head and arms were taken . 
down the year after his death by Oswio his successor, 
and deposited, the head in the monastery of Lindis- 
lame, the arms in the royal city of Bamborough *. 

Bamborough was the first place that ventured to stop 
the destructive progress of the Mercians after the battle 
of Maserfield. Situated on a rock, and protected on 
one side by a steep ascent, on the other by the waters 
of the ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But 
the genius of Penda was fertile in expedients, and that 
which he adopted, displays the ferocity of his disposi- 
tion. By his order the neighbouring villages were de- 
molished ; every combustible material was collected from 
the ruins; and reared up against the walls ; and as soon 
as the wind blew fiercely towards the city, fire was set 
to the pile. Already were the smoke and fiames wafted 
over the heads of the trembling inhabitants, when the 
wind suddenly changed, and the fire spent its fury in 
the opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, 
Penda raised the siege, and led back his army t 

OSWIO, Bretwalda' VII. 
The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northum- a. i>, 
brian thanes to elect a successor tO Oswald. The object ^^ 
of their choice was his brother Oswio, who inherited 
the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter of Edwin J. 
But the power of the nation was now broken : and his 
long reign of twenty-eight years, though it was occa- 
sionally distinguished by brilliant successen, was ha- 

•Bed.iHftltlS. CliRsa.Su.n89 fBadliLlC 

llbkliiLlSi NM!ka44 
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naMd mt intenrals by the inroads of the Mercians, the 
bostilitf of his nephew Oidilwald, and the ambition of 
his own son Alchfrid. 

In the second year of his reign, he was alanned by 
the daims of a dkngeroos competitor of the house of 
^Ua, Oswin the son of Osric ; and prudence or neces- 
sity induced him to eonsent to a compromise, by which 
he allotted Deira to his rival, but reserved to himsdf 
Bemicia and the northern conquests. Hie duurader of 
Oswin has been drawn in the most pleasing colours by 
the pencil of the venerable Bede. He was affable, just, 
religious, and generous. His virtues were idolized by 
his subjects ;. and his court was crowded wiCh itaekffx 
Saxons, who solicited employment in his service. Six 
years tl>e two princes lived in apparent amity with each 
other; but in the seventh their secret jealousy broke 
inio open hostiUties. Oswin, seeing no probability of 
success, disbanded his army, and conec^ded himself, with 
one attendant, at GiUing, the house of the ealdorman 
A. D. Hundwald. The perfidious thane betrayed him to hia 
6^1. enemy; and nothing but his death could satisfy the 
policy of Oswio. The bishop Aidan, who loved and 
revered him for his virtues^ bitterly lamented his &te» 
and in twelve days followed him to the grave *. The 
Northumbrian, however, did not reap the firuit of his 
cruelty. Oidilwald, the son of Oswald, was placed on 
the throne of the Deiri, probably by tira superior in* 
fluence of Pendat. 

That restless monarch seemed determined to obtain 
the dignity of Bretwalda. He had lately expelled Coin- 
walch from the throne of Wessex. because that prince 
had repudiated his daughter Sexburga. He now di« 
rected his arms against Northumbna, penetrated again 
as far as Bamborough, and set fire to every habitation ia 
the line of his march {. Oswio, warned by the &X» of 
his immediate predecessors Edwin and Oswald* made 
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9VBry effort to mitigftte the resentment ef S6 formidal^le 
am enemy. He sent him the most Taluable presente ; 
hts second son Egfhd was delivered as a hostage to the 
care of Gynwise the queen <^ Penda ; and Alchftrid his 
eldest son married Cynebnrge the dai^hter of the Mer- 
cian. This connexion between the two £unilies brought 
P^ada, the son of Penda, to the Northumbrian court on 
a viRt to his nster. There he saw and admired Alch* 
fleda» the daughter of Oswio : but the difference of reli* 
gion would have opposed an insuperable obstacle to 
their union, had not AlchfHd prevailed on his friend to 
Ittten to the teachers, and embrace the doctrines, of 
Christianitf . When his sincerity was questioned, he 
replied with warmth, that no consideration, not even 
the reflisal of Alchfleda, should provoke him to return 
to the worship of Woden ; and at his departure he took 
with him ft>ur priests to instruct his sul^eets, the southern 
Mercians, or Middle^Angles, whon he governed wi^ 
the title of king daring the ike of- his ftither. It was to 
be feared that &» conversion of Feada would iiritato the 
fimatkism of Penda t but the old king, though he perse* 
vered m his attachment to the religion of Ws ancestors^ 
expressed haa admiration oi the morality of the gospel, 
and permitted it to be taught to his subjects. To the 
converts however he shrewdly observed, that as they had 
preferred the new worship, it was but just that they 
should practise its precepts: and that every individual 
would incur his displeasure,, who should unito the man- 
ners of the paganism which he had abjured, with the 
profession of the Christianity which he had embraced *. 

About the same time another royal proselyte was led a. v 
to the wat^^s of baptism. By gratitude Sigeberet, Jang 653 
t>f Bssex, was attached to Oswio, and paid frequent 
visits to the court of Northumlrie. Oswio laboured to 
convince his friend of the felly of idolatry. He Amk 
quendy ineulcated that images formed by the hand Hi 

•BediiiSl 
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the artist, could possess none of the properties of the 
Deity, and that the God, who deserved the worship of 
man, must he an almighty and eternal being, the 
creator, the ruler, and the disposer of the universe* 
Sigeberct listened attentively to his royal instructor, 
consulted the thanes who attended him, and was bap- 
tized by Finan, the successor of Aidan, at Waubottle in 
Northumberland. The presbyter Cedd was consecrated 
bishop of the East Saxons, and fixed his residence in 
London. 

But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to 
arms. The first victim of his resentment was Anna, 
king of the East-Angles, who for three years had af> 
forded an asylum to Coinwalch, king of Wessex. He 
A-i>« fell in battle, and was succeeded by his brother Edil-* 
^^^ here, who artfully directed the hostiUty of the con- 
queror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that 
Oswio endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of 
submission and tribute. The Mercian declared that it 
was his object to exterminate the whole nation : the 
presents which had been sent were distributed among 
his auxiliaries ; and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons and 
Britons, swelled with their followers the numbers of his 
army. Despair at last nerved the courage of Oswio. 
•fiss* ^^^^ ^ ^* Alchfrid, and a small but resolute forces 
he advanced to meet the multitude of the invaders. 
The night before the eventful contest, he fervently im- 
plored the assistance of Heaven, and vowed, if he returned 
victorious, to devote his infant daughter ^Ifreda to the 
monastic profession. In the morning Oidilwald, ashamed 
perhaps of fighting against his countrymen, separated 
troTH the Mercians, and remained at a distance a quiet 
spectator of the combat. The valour or despair of the 
Northumbrians prevailed. Of the thirty vassal M^ 
tains who served under the banner of the Mercian, only 
Oidilwald, and Catgubatl the British king of Gwyneii 

• a»Listf». 
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tscaped. Penda did not survive the destruction of lii$ 
army. This hoary veteran, who had reached his eightieth 
year, and had stained his sword with the blood of three 
kings of the East- Angles, and of two of the Northum; 
brians, had been borne from the field by the crowd o^ 
the fugitives, but was overtaken by the pursuers,, and 
put to death. Tlie battle was fought atWinwidfield 
hear Leeds; and the Are, which had overflow^ its 
banks, swept away more of the Mercians in their flight* 
than had fallen by th© sword of the enemy. The An- 
glo-Saxons were accustomed to preserve by proverbs the 
inemory of remarkable events. Of this victory i% was 
usually said : " In Winwid's stream was revenged thd 
^ death c^Anna, the deaths of Sigebertimd Egerio, and 
** thp deaths of Edwin and Oswald *." 

The hie bf Penda and the annihilation of his^ armjr 
opened an imexpected prospect to the ambition of Osino. 
With rapidity he over-ran East-Anglia and Merda, sub- 
dued the astonished inhabitants^ and made theiA fedl 
the miseries, which they had so often inflicted. Meroia 
he divided into two portions.. The proi^nces on ^le 
north of the IVent he annexed to his own dominions: 
those on the "South, out of compaiskm for his daugfaterv 
he permitted to remain under the government of her 
husband Peada. But that unfortiinate prince di^ not 
long enjoy the donation. At the next festival of Eastar 
he periled, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; ^uid 
his territory was immediately oeciqpied by the Northum- 
brians. 

The obligation of his vow now dema&ded the mttentioii 
of Oswio. ^Ifleda, a child not one year dd, was en- 
trusted to the care of the abbess HUda ; and her dower 
was fixed at one hundred and twenty hides of land in 
Bernicia, and at an equal number in Deinu This mu- 
nificent donation enabled the sisterhood to remove firom 
Hartlepool to a more convenient situation at Whitby, 

• Bed. UL S4. NMMkc 64. Ale. de Fbai apad €M«, p. 71SL 
VOL. 1. 9 
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where the ro^al nun lived the ^paoe of fifty-nine yean 
in the practice of the monastic dutiesi during one half of 
which the exercised the office of abhess. The king soon 
afterwards endowed another monastery at Gilling. His 
conscience reproached him with the blood of Oswin; 
and at the solicitation of his queen Eanfled. he esta- 
hlished, on the very spot in which that prince had been 
slain, a community of monks who were charged with the 
obligation of offering up daily prayers for the soul of the 
murdered king^ and for that of the royal murderer*. 

Oswio was now Bretwalda in the fullest sense of the 
word. The union of Mercia with Northumbria had 
placed under his control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predee^gsors : the 
princes of the Britons and Saxons unanimou% sub- 
mitted to his authority; and the greater part of ihe 
Picts and Scots were careful to avert his enmity by the 
payment of annual tribute. Yet long before his death 
his power suffered a eonsiderabk diminution t. Three 
Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha and£adbert» took 
up arms to recover the independence of their country, 
expelled the Northumbrian magistrates, and conferred 
the sceptre on a prince whom they had an^ciously con- 
cealed from the researches of the Bretwalda, — ^Wulphere, 
the youngest son of Penda. In defiance of the North- 
umbflan he retained his authority, and united under 
his government the Mercians, the Middle-Angles, and 
the lindiswaras, or natives of the county of Lincoln 
(6^6). To add to the mortification of Oswio, his eldest 
son Alchfrid required a portion of the Northumbrian 
territory with the title of king. A hint in Bede would 
lead us to suppose that he even drew the sword against 
his ftither. a!s Oidilwald had perished, the ambition of 
Alchfirid was gratified, and a kingdom was assigned him 
in the country of the Deiri J. 

From politics Oswio directed the attention of his de- 

• B«d. iii. 94. f Bed iL 5 ; iil 34. Hence pope Vitolian call* Britain, 
Oswio** IsUnd— s^•IIl insulam. Id. iiL 29. t Bed. iii. 14 ; liL 8i. 
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elining yea^ to the oonoerns of religion. Christicuily 
had now been preached in all the Saxon kingdomts ex- 
cept Sussex: but as the missionaries had come from 
different countries, though they taught the same doc- 
trine, they disagreed in several points of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Of these the most important regarded the 
canonical time for the celebration of £ast^, a subject, 
which had for several centuries disturbed the peace of 
the chiuxsh. That it depended on the commencement 
of the equinoctial lunation, was universally admitted : 
but according to the Roman astronomers that lunation 
might begin as early as the fifth, according to the Alex- 
andrian it could not begin before the eighth, day ofMarc h. 
The consequence of this.diversity of opinion was, that 
when the new moon fell on the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
of that month, the Latin celebrated the feast of Easter 
a inll lunation before the Greek Christians*. In the 
middle of the sixth century the Roman church, weary 
of the disputes occasioned by these different computa- 
tions, had adopted a new cycle, which agreed in every 
important point with the Alexandrian calculation. But 
this improvement was unknown to the British Christians, 
who at that period were wholly employed in opposing 
the invaders of their country ; and they continued to 
observe the ancient cycle of Sulpicius Severus, which 
was now become peculiar to themselves. Hence it occa- 
sionally happened that Easter, and in consequence the 
other festivals of the year depending on that solemnity, 
were celebrated at different times by the Saxon Chris- 
tians, accordingly as they had been instructed by Scot- 
tish, or by Roman and Gallic, missionaries. 

Another, but subordinate subject of dispute was the 
forih of the ecclesiastical tonsure. A custom had long 
prevailed that thexlergy should be distinguished by the 
manner in which they wore their hair ; and the mission- 

• There wi»re a few other variations in the pasclial eanont. which eon. 
tributed still more to perplex the subject They mAy be seen in Smith'i 
Bede, App. iz. p. 696, and Dr. O'Conor. Proleg. ii. 119. 
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•riem not acquainted with the dilTerent modes previail- 
ing in different countries, were at their first nicRstilig 
mutuaDy surprised and sh^kcd at what they deemed 
the uncanonical appearance of each other. The Romans 
shaved the crown of the head, and consideiped the sur- 
rounding circle of hair as a figure of the wreath of 
thorns, which Md been fixed On the temples of Christ 
by the cruelty of his persecutors. The Scots permitted 
the hair to grow on the badk, but sha:^•ed in the form of 
a crescent the front of the head, l^e former pleaded 
in defence of their tonsure that it had descended to them 
from St. Peter, and accused their adversaties of wearing 
the distinctive mark of Simon Magus and his disciples. 
The latter could not disprove the assertions of their 
adyersaries, but contended that their method of shaving 
th^ head, however impious in its origin, had been sanc- 
tified by the virtues of those who had practised it. Each 
party obstinately adhered to their own custom, and se- 
verely condemned that of the other. 

tf such questions could divide the missionaries, it 
cannot be surprising that they should perplex their dis- 
ciples. The restoration of concord was reserved for the 
zeal and authority of Oswio. He, with the majority of 
his subjects, had derived the knowledge of Christianity 
from the Scots : his queen Eaufled, and his son Alch- 
frid, had been educated by the disciples of the Romans. 
Thus Oswio saw his own femily divided into fkctions ; 
and the same solemnities ceietntited at different times 
in his own palace. Desirous to procure uniformity, he 
summoned the champions of the two parties to meet 
at Whitby, and to discuss the merits of their respec- 
A. D. tive customs. Wilfrid, afterwards bishop of York, 
664. rested the cause of the Romans on the authority of St. 
Peter, and the practice of the universal church, which 
ought not to yield to the pretensions of a few obscure 
congregations of Christians on the western shores of 
Britain. Colman boasted of the sanctity of St. Columba, 
the apostle of the norths and oontendad that notUiig 
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should be changed, which, he. and hU 8|i«<ces8.or8 had 
sanctioned with their approbation. Qswio ten»inate4 
the debate by declaring that he should i^efex Uie^ insti- 
tutions* of St Peter to those of St. Qolumba* The deci- 
sion was applauded by the majority o^ the meeting ;^ and 
of the Scottish monks, several conformed torthe practice 
of their opponents., the others retired in silent ^scontent. 
to the parent monastery in the isle ojTHii *. 

In the same ye»r, tb© twenty-second of Oswio, th<t 
beginning of the month of May was- rendered remark- 
able by atotaliecUp^ of the sun. The ignorance of the 
observer^ did not fail to predict the most ajarmihg disas. 
.ters; and th» event seemed to jiistify their predictions. 
The sammerwaSr extremely dry : the heavens, to.use tha 
expression of an ancient chronicler, appeared to be on 
fire; and^ a. pestilence of the n^ost i&tal description (it 
was called tl^e yellcw plague) depopulated the island t. 
It made its first appearance on the southern coasts, and 
gradually advancing towards the north, had ravaged 
before winter Deira and Bemicia, It reached' Ireland 
in the beginning of August, The symptoms of thit 
destructive disease have not been described t^ hi^riaus^ 
but it baffled the medical skill of the natives ; andmanjr 
of the Bast-Saxons, imable to account for it:on natural' 
grQund$, attributed it to the anger of the gods, and 
reverted to their former idolatry. Frpm the instances 
in Bede, it appears that many died' in the course of a. 
single day, and that of those who caught the inf0ction9 
hardly more than one in thirty recovered; Ihuing 
twenty years it visited and revisited the difibrent pro- 
evinces of Britain and Ireland. Bede does not attempt 
to calculate the amount of its ravages, but is, content 
with the vague terms of depopulated districts, and mulr 
titudes of dead. In Ireland an ancient writer computes 
its victims at two-thirds of the inhabitants $. The high- 
lands of Caledonia were alone free from this dreadful 

• Bed. ill 25. S& f Compare Bede (iii. zzviL) with Uw Ulster Annak. 
(Usher. Ant Brit, pi 948.) ) Vit GeraL Sax. apod Ant Brit p. 1 164 
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visitation. Hie natives piously ascribed the exemption 
to the intercession of their patron St. Columba, and per- 
suaded themselves that even in the infected countries 
they were inaccessible to its attacks. Adamnan, the 
abbot of Icolmkille, relates, with obvious emotions of 
national pride, that twice during this period he visited 
the king of Northumbria, and, though he lived in the 
midst of the contagion, though numbers were daily 
dying around him, neither he, nor any of his attendants, 
took the infection *. 

The pestilence no sooner appeared, than it proved 
fatal to several of the most distinguished characters in 
the island. Catgualet, king of Gwynez, Ercombert of 
Kent, Ethelwald of Sussex, Deusdedit archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishops of London and Lindisfarne, 
Boisil, the celebrated abbot of Mailros, and Ethelburga, 
the royal abbess of Berking, were among the first oflts 
victims. The death of the metropolitan afforded Oswio 
an opportunity of promoting his favourite system of reli- 
gious uniformity. He consulted with Egbert, the new 
king of Kent ; and by their concurrence, the presbyter 
Wighard, who had been chosen to succeed to the archi- 
episcopal dignity, was sent to Rome to ask the advice of 
the Apostolic see. But in that city the new prelate fell 
a victim to the pestilence which he had escaped in his 
own country : and his death was announced in a letter 
to Oswio from pope Vitalian. The pontiff, however, 
assured the king that he would gratify his wishes by 
selecting for the church of Canterbury a person equal 
to so exalted a station ; and after some delay Theodore, _ 
a monk of Tarsus, whose virtue and erudition had been 
honoured with general applause, landed in Kent, with 
the title of archbishop of Britain. His authority was 
immediately acknowledged by all the Saxon prelates: 
new bishoprics were established ; synods were held ; and 
uniformity of discipline was every where observed. 

• Ailamn. Vit. St. Co-umb. ii. c xlvil. p. 153. 
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Oswio died in 670. With him expired both the title 
and authority of Bretwalda. The power of Northumbria 
had for some years been on the decline ; while the neigh- 
bouring state of Mercia, created by the genius of Penda. 
had gradually matured its strength, and the southern 
kingdom of Wessex had, i^ith a slow but steady progress^ 
constantly advanced in the subjugation of the Britons. 
These three rival nations will, in the following chapter, 
solicit the attention of the reader : the feeble kingdoms 
of Essex, Kent, East-AngUa, and Sussex, sometimes the 
allies, but generally the vassals of their more powerful 
neighbours, cannot awaken suf&dent interest to deserve 
a more detailed and separate narratioiL 
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Kinxp of NortbumbtUr-of MvrcU— Ethelbald— Off*— CeBul^-of Wei 
' —X^adwaila—tna — Cynewulf— Egbert— Etholwulf—Ethelbald— 
Ethelbert-E^helred. 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

From Oswio the Northumbrian scepire was trani^ferred 
to the hands of Egfrid, the elder of his surviving sons'*. 
The Picts, despising the youth of the new monarch, as- 
^o. sembled under their prince Bernherth, and asserted 
670. their independence. But Egfrid, with a vigour which 
surprised and dismayed them, put himself at the head 
of a body of horse, entered their territory, defeated them 
in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again 
to the superior power of the Northumbrians. With 
equal expedition he anticipated and defeated the designs 
of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who numbered among his 
vassals most of the southern chieftains. The victory 
broke for a while the power of the Mercians. Wulphere 
died soon after : and his kingdom was at first seized by 
the Northumbrian, but restored to Ethelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of Egfridt. 
Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious 

* Malmsbury (20, 8l).aDd Bereral later writera say that Alehfrid the 
rider son was still alive, but rejected on aceount of illeeitimaey : and that 
he ascended the throne after the death of Egfrid. From a diligent exami- 
nation of Bede it appears to me that they have confounded Alehfrid, 
and Aldfrid, and made the two but one iierson. AldfKd was illegitimate, 
and thoufjkt to be the son of Oswio. He lived in spontaneous exile among 
the Scots through his desire of kno^'Iedge, and was called to the throne 
after the decease of the leititiroaio oflrmpring of Oswia See Bede, Tp. 1S9. 
133. 178. 206, 807. 234. 247. 293. Also the poem De Abbat. Liadis. in 
Act SS. Bened. p. 305. 

t Edd. Vit Wilt xix. XX. 61, 62. BeiL iv. 12. 
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interest on the reign of Egfiid; and his quarrel with 
Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York, occupies a dis- 
tinguished but disproportionate space in our modem 
histories. Wilfrid was a noble Northumbrian, who had 
travelled for improvement; and after his return from 
Italy, had been selected as the instructor and confidant 
of Alchfrid, the son of Oswio. When Tuda died, Wil- 
firid was chosen to succeed him in the bishopric of York, 
and was sent by the two princes into Gaul to be conse- 
crated by his friend Agilberct, bishop of Paris. Whe- 
ther it was that during his absence the quarrel arose 
between Oswio and his son, or that the party of the 
Scottish missionaries had acquired the ascendency, as 
is intimated by Eddius, Wilfrid, at his return, found 
Ceadda in possession of the episcopal dignity, and re- 
tired peacefully to his monastery at Rippon. But Theo- 
dore of Canterbury restored Wilfiid, and translated 
Ceadda to Lichfield. Oswio acquiesced in the decision 
of the metropolitan, and the bishop enjoyed for several 
years his friendship, and that of his successor Egfrid*. 

Egfrid's first wife was Edilthryda, the daughter of 
Anna king of the East-Angles, and widow of Tondberct, 
ealdorman of the Giivii. A t an early period in life she had 
bound herself by a vow of virginity, which was respected 
by the piety or indifference of her husband. At his 
death she was demanded by Oswio for his son Egfrid, a 
youth of only fourteen years : and in spite of her re- 
monstrances was conducted by her relations to the court 
of NOTthumbria. She persisted in her former resolu- 
tion; and Egfrid, when he ascended the throne, re- 
ferred the matter to the decision of Wilfrid, having pre- 
viously offered him a valuable present if he could prevail 
on Edilthryda to renounce her early vow. The prelate 
however disappointed his hopes : the princess took the 
veil at Coldingham ; and the friendship between Wilfrid 
and Egfrid was considerably impaired. The king now 

• Kda. l-xv. B«h!. hi 88; l». 8; v. 19. 
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married Ennenburga, a princess, the violence of whose 
character excited the discontent of the people, and the 
remonstrances of the bishop. The freedom of his 
admonitions mortified her pride, and she found in her 
husband the willing minister of her vengeance *. 

In the exercise of his authority archbishop Theodore, 
was , always severe, occasionally despotic. He had al- 
ready deposed three of the Saxon prelates ; and Wilfrid 
A,D. was destined to experience the same fate. At the so- 
678. licita^ion of Egfrid and Ermenbui:ga, he came to North- 
umbrian divided the ample diocese of York into three 
portions ; and consecrated three new prelates, one for 
Bemicia, a second for Deira, and a third for the Lindisr- 
waras. But Wilfrid did not submit in silence. He 
complained that he had been deprived without notice 
■ ' the advice of his episcopal 
ie equity of the sovereign pon- 
nitted. The injured prelate 
ysenwald, a monk, appeared as 
e. After a patient hearing, 
Wilfrid should be restored to 
t that he should select three 
is own clergy, should ordain 
among them the more distant 

ra had made several fruitless 

1 prelate on his journey: at, 

A,n. lim into prison, and during 

680. . by the alternate employment 

omis^ and threats, to extort a 
rescript had been procured by 
contrivance^ Wearied at last 
larassed by the importunities 
consented to his enlargement, 
he should bind himself by an 
oa^h never more to set his foot within the dominions of 

• Bed, iv. 19. sad. xxir. f Edd. xxW— xxxt B«i W. IS ; ▼. 19l 
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$gihd. Wilfrid retired into Mercia. From Mercia he 
was driven by the intrigues of his persecutors into Wes- 
sex ; and from Wessex was compelled to seek an asylum 
among the pagans of Sussex. Edilwalch their king 
took him under his protection ; and the exile repaid the 
benefit by diffusing among his subjects the doolrines of 
the gospel. The South-Saxons were the last people of 
the octarchy who embraced Christianity * 

Though itiQ royal £wiilies of Northumbrian and Mercia 
were alUed by miarriage, their union had been broken 
by the ambition of E^id. The hostile. armies met on a.d. 
the Trent; their valour was waited in. a dubious con- 679. 
flict ; and peace was restored by the paternal exhorta* 
tions of Theodore. iElfwin, the brother of K^Vid, had 
fallen in the battle ; and, as the hpnourof the king com- 
piled him to demand compensation^ ^Q was persuaded 
to accept the legal u?^^ instead of pr^onging hostilities, 
for the imcertain p^urpose of vengeance t. Afteruards» 
in the year preceding his death, he despatched. Beorht», 
a warUke and sanguinary chiellain» to ravage the coast 
(^Ireland. Qf the motives foi thift. expedition we are. 
i\ot inf<^*m^. Bede assures us that. the Irish were &. 
harness. and friendly people. To them many of the: 
Angles had been . accustomed to resort in search of . 
knowledge, and on aU occasions had been received 
kindly, and supported gratuitously. Beorht requited 
their hospitality by ravaging their countiy, and burning 
their towns, churches, and monasteries. The natives^ 
unable to repel the invader by force, implored on the 
author of their wrongs the vei^eance of heaven ; and ' 
their imprecations were believed to be fulfilled in the ^^ „^ 
following year by the unfortunate death of Egfrid. 685* 
Against the advice of his coundd the king led an army 
into the territory of the Picts, Brude, the Pictish 
king, prudently retired before a saperior enemy, till 
his pursuers had.entui^ed themselves in the defiles 

EddxzxHi-xL Bfd.iT.a9(T.l9. f Bdd.xziil. Bedb.Sl. 
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of the mountains. At Drumnechtan was fought a 
battle, which proved most fatal to the Northumbrians : 
few escaped from the slaughter; Egfrid himself was 
found on the field by the conquerors, and honourably 
interred in the royal cemetery in the isle of HiL The 
Picts and Scots, and some tribes of the Britons, took 
advantage of this opportunity to recover their independ- 
ence : Trumwin, whom Egfrid had appointed bishop at 
Abercom, fled with his clerpy into the south ; ond of 
the Saxon settlers all, who had not the good fortune to 
make a precipitate escape, were put to the sword, or 
consigned to perpetual slavery *. 

E^rid had left no issue by Ermenburga; and the 
Northumbrian thanes offered the crown to Aldfrid, the 
reputed but illegitimate son of Oswio. During the last 
reign he had retired to the western isles, and had de- 
voted the time of his exile to study under the instruc- 
tion of the Scottish monks. His proficiency obtained 
for him from his contemporaries the title of the learned 
king. Though his pacific disposition, and diminished 
power, did not permit him to assume the superiority 
which had been possessed by several of his predecessors, 
he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his 
subjects, and praised by the learned whom he patronized. 
If he conducted in person any military expedition, it has 
escaped the notice of historians: but the celebrated 
Beorht, by his order or with His permission, attempted 
to obliterate the disgrace, which the late defeat had 
brought on the Northumbrian arms ; and, like the un- 
fortunate Egfrid, lost in the attempt both his life and 
his army t. 

In the second year of his reign, Aldfrid, at the recom- 
mendation of archbishop Theodore, had restored Wilfrid 
to his bishopric and possessions. The reconciliation was 
not lasting. The prelates who had been expelled by 
the restoration of Wilfrid, acquired the confidence of 

• Bed. ill S7 ; iv. S«. Bdd.xUiL Chron. Saz.4& Sim. Dun. Hiat eoe. 
Dnn. p. 48. f B«d. t. U, 
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the king ; Brihtwald, fhe successor of Theodore, ^ras 
induced to favour their cause; and the persecuted 
bishop was compelled to appeal a second time to the 
justice of Rome. He returned with a papal testimonial 
of his innocence : but Aldfrid refused to receive ' him, 
and he sheltered himself under the protection of Coen- 
red of Mercia. Aldfrid died in 705 ; and m his last 
moments regretted his treatment of Wilfrid, and be- 
queathed to his successor the charge of doing justice to 
the injured prelate. A compromise, satis^tory to all 
parlies, was effected in the course of the same year*. 

Hitherto the actions and abilities of the Northum- 
brian princes have demanded a more ample space; a 
few pages may suffice for the history of their successors, 
which will present nothing to the reader but one conti- 
nued scene of perfidy, treason, and murder. At the 
death of Aldfrid, his son Osred was eight years old. The a. a. 
ealdorman Eadulf usurped the sceptre, and besieged the 701. 
royal infant in Bamborough : but the people espoused 
the cause of Osred, and the usurper, after a tumultuous 
reign of two months, paid the forfeit of his trea- 
son. Berctfrid assumed the guardianship of the king, 
and chastised the incursions of the Picts in a bloody 
battle fought near the wall. But Osred soon emanci- 
pated himself from the restraint of his tutor ; and the 
ungovernable youth was slain in his nineteenth year on 
the banks of Winandermere, in an attempt to suppress 
a dangerous insurrection headed by his kinsmen, the a. d. 
two brothers Csenred and Osric. Csenred possessed ^^6- 
the throne two years, Osric eleven, at whose death it 
descended to Ceolwulf the brother of his predecessor. 
The learning and piety of Ceolwulf are attested by 
venerable Bede : but he possessed neither the vigour a. d. 
nor the authority requisite for his station. In the 731. 
second year of his reign, he was seized, shorn, and * 
shut up in a monastery. From this confinement he 
escaped, re-ascended the throne, and learned amid the 

• B#»i V. 19. KcW. xia— Wfll 
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splendid car#9 of rayalty to regret the tranquillity; 
which he hadi reluctantly possessed in the doisier. 
After a reign of eight years, he voluntarily resigned the 
sceptre., and, embraced the monastic professiop at Lin- 
disfiume *^ He was succeeded by his; cousin £adbert« 
who duriijig a reign, of one-and-twenty yearii enl^M^ged: 
the territory, ai^ revived for a while the ancient ^ory, 
of the. Northumbrians. The Picts and Mercians , felt 
thet8^peri(»ity of his aons : and with the assistance of 
A. D. Ouengus, the Pictish king, he took Dunbarton from 
756. the Britons, and added Cyil to his domimons. In his 
QJI4 age l^e imitated his predecessor, and received the 
A,,), tonsure among the clergy of the church of York, of 
758. whkh his brother Hgbert was the archbishop. His 
ref^efkt by some writers, is attributed to compulsion; 
others {assign it to the impression made on his mind, by 
ooympairing th^ violent deaths of two contemporary 
prioQes with the peaceful exit of Ceolwulft. C^wuli; 
the; son pf : Eadbert, was slain by a conspiracy of his 
thaA^s. S9pn alter his accession ; and the sceptre by the 
suffrfLge of the people was placed in the hands of Edil- 
wold^ a noble Northumbrian. But the descendants of 
Ida» who claimed it a3 the right of their family, consi- 
dered hifxx an usurper. The death of Oswin, his prin- 
A.]>. <^P^l o^;)oneut, who fell in a battle which lasted throe 
761. days iu the vicinity of Melrose (Aug. 6), seemed to 
coj^ton him, op, the throne: but after a troublesome 
• reign oi six years he resigned, in an assembly of the 
witan at Finchley, in favour of Alchred, a prince of the 
. line of Ida}. Ilie inconstancy of the Northumbrian 
thanes was fatal to the ambition of their monarchs. 
Alchred, abandoned by those who had placed him on 
the throne, lied for protection to Kennet king of the 
A.]». Picts, and was succeeded by Ethelred, the son of Edil- 
774r wold, of whom we know only, that in the fifth year 
of his reign, his army was twice defeated by two rebel 
ealdormen Ethelwald and Heardbert, and that the loss 

•• Maflrotase. Sim. Dud. 10a 

i Auet. Bed. p. 9S4 Sim. Dan. 103. Hnnt. 19& 

t Sim. Dnn. |>. 10^ • -\nct Bed. 224. 
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of Ills three principal captains induced him to fly, anc^ 
leave the sceptre to Alfwold the son of Oswulf ♦. Alf- 
wold*s reign was as tumultuous as those of his predeces- 
sors. Beom his principal minister was humt to death 
in Silton hy a party of thanes, whose enmity he had a. d. 
incurred by the equity of his administration ; and ^80 
the king himself, whose virtue was not a match for the 
ferocity of his subjects, was slain by the ealdorman Si- 
gan. The murderer, five years later, perished by his 
own sword t. Osred, the son of Alchred, attempted to 
seize the crown : but the thanes- recalled the exiled 
Ethelred, and the late claimant, to save his life, enrolled 
himself among the clergy of York, and afterwards, for 
greater security fled to the isle of Man. Ethelred re- a^j,, 
turned with the thirst of revenge. He ordered Ear- 790- 
dulf, one of his most powerful opponents, to be slain a. d. 
at the door of the chiurch of Rippon. l*he monks 792. 
carried the body into the choir. During the funeral 
service it was observed to breathe, proper remedies were^ 
applied to the wounds, and the future king of Nor-< 
thumbria was carefully concealed in the monastery. 
The fate of Elf and Elwin, the two sons of Alfwold, wa^ 
more deplorable. They had fled to the sanctuary aji 
York ; were drawn by deceitful promises from their 
asylum ; and paid with their lives the price of their cre- 
dulity. Osred now returned from the isle of Man^ and . 
braved his rival to battle, but he was deserted by h\s 
followers, and added another to the victims of Ethel- 
red's ambition. That prince, however, was hastening to 
the close of his bloody career. In his third year the 
total fiiilure of the harvest had reduced the inhabitants 
to the extremity of distress ; and to famine were soon 
added the ravages of pestilence. At that moment, to 
complete their misfortunes, an army of Danes landing 
on the coast, pillaged the country, and destroyed the a. d. 
venerable church of Lindis^ne, the former residence 793« 
of the apostle of the Northumbrians. Both the Ofi- 

• Chron. Sax. 6S. Sim. Dan. 107. 108. Manro«.ia& 
4 rhron. Sax. 63. 64. Nanrot, 1391 - i - 
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landties of nature, and the cruelties of this unknown 
enemy, were attributed to the imprudence or the bad 

^^ fortune of Ethelred ; and he fell in a fruitless attempt 
• to quell the rising discontent of his subjects *. The 
sceptre stained with the blood of so many princes 
was next grasped by Osbald : but it dropped from his 
hands at the end of twenty-seven days, and EardulfV 
whose life had been saved by the monk^ of Rlppon, 
ascended the throne. Osbald prudently ret.red to the 
cloister, where he enjo>od a tranquillity unknown to his 
more successful competitor. Eardulf was compelled to 
fight against the murderers of Ethelred, and defeated 
them in a sanguinary conflict at Bilhnghow near Whal- * 

A.D. ley (April 2). They found a powerful protector in Ce- 

798. nult Idng of Mercia. The two kings advanced against 
each other at the head of their respective armies : but a 
reconcihation was effecled by the interposition of the 
prelates; and they swore eternal friendship to each 
other. Yet Eardulf was afterwards surprised by his 

A. IX enemies, and put into close custody. These nume? 

^^» rous and bloody revolutions had excited the notice of 
foreign nations. Charlemagne pronounced the North- 
umbrians more perfidious than the very pagans t ; and 
by a special messenger sought and obtained the libera- 
tion of the captive from the hands of his sanguinary 
subjects. There is reason to think that the opponents 
of Eardulf had consented to commit the decision of their 
quarrel to the equity of the pontiff Leo HI. J The king 
himself, after paying a visit to the emperor at Noyon, 
repaired to Rome, where a messenger from Eanbald, 
archbishop of York, had already arrived. That prelate, 
the ealdorman Wado, and Cenulf of Mercia, were be- 
lieved by Leo to be the secret authors of the rebelUon, 

In the beginning of 809 Eardulf left Rome, accompanied 

• 

• Chroo. Sax. 64. 65i Mailrof , 139. Sim. Dun. 1 10^1 la 
,'t Oentem perfidam et perrerMm. p«Jorem pagaoit. Malmt. S6. 
1 So I infer ftom the fiut, that Leo was careftil to preserve their letten 

to him rren after the retforatioii of EardiUf, and to preserve them or* 

pignore. Seo hit letter in Boa«|net,T. 604. 
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by Aldulf the papal legate, vand by the messenger o( A.n, 
Eanbald, to whom Charlemagne, in order to manifest ®^** 
the interest which he took in the affair, added Rotfrid, 
abbot of St Amanda and Ni^nther, abbot of St. Omer. 
With this honourable escort he arrived in Northuni' 
bris^ ; all opposition vanished before the papal and, im- 
perial envoys ; and the deposed king was unanimously 
restored to his. throne*. How long he continued to 
reign is uncertain. 

It is unnecessary to pursue fsirther the history of these 
princes. During, the last century Northupxbria had ex-' 
hibited successive instances of treachery and murder, to 
which no other country perhaps can furnish a parallel. 
Within the lapse of one hundred years fourteen kings had 

"Uhese,one qnly, if one, 
f royalty. Seven had 
►m the throne by their 
If, thQ same anarchy 
es totally e^tinguished[ 
I slaughter of ]l^la and 

le votaries ai)d victims 
turn with pleasure to 
0, in a more humble 

, , their age and country. 

These were Bede and Alcuin, Northumbrian scholars, 
whose literary superiority was acknowledged by their 
contemporaries, and to whose writings and exertions 
Europe was principally indebted for that portion of 
learning, which she possessed from the eighth to the 
eleventh century, Bede was bom at Sunderland, and 
was intrusted in his childhood to the care of the 
monks of Jarrow, a convent on the right bank of the 
Tyne. In that seminary he spent sixty-two years, de- 
voting, according to hi§ assertion, the whole of his time 
either to his own improvement or to the improvement 
of others He had studied every science which sur- 

* Le Cointe, Ann. eccL Franc, p. 103. AnnaL Bened. torn. fi. p. 383. 
Boaqnet, Rer. GalUc torn. v. p. 78. 255. 3Sa »65. e09. 
VOL. I. 10 
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viyed the ruin of the Roman empire ; and if the reader 
look into his writings, he will he astonished at the depth 
and the variety of his attainments. Of his works the 
most valuahle is the "Ecclesiastical History of the 
Nation of the Angles/' which while it treats professedly 
of the estahlishment of Christianity in the different 
Saxon kingdoms, incidentally contains almost all that 
we know of the history of the more early princes. This 
learned monk died at J arrow in 733. ' His works were 
quickly transcrihed, and dispersed among the lations of 
Europe : and the applause with which they were received 
induced the Anglo-Saxons to consider him as the oma- 
meat and pride of their nation *. 

Alcuin was a native of York, or its neighhournood. 
By archhishop Eghert he was appointed master of the 
great school in the archiepiscopal dty. His reputation 
attracted crowds of students from Gaul and Grermany to 
his lectures, and recommended him to the notice of the 
emperor Charlemagne. He accepted the invitation of 
that prince to reside in his court ; diffused a taste for 
learning through all the provinces of the empire ; and 
numhered the most distinguished prelates and ministers 
among his scholars. When, in his old age, he retired 
from the distractions of the palace, many followed him 
to his retreat at Tours, where he continued his favourite 
occupation of teaching till his death in the commence- 
ment of the ninth century. His works are numerous. 
They consist principally of poems, elementary introduc- 
tions to the different sciences, treatises on a variety of 
theological suhjects, and an interesting corresp<mdence 
with the most celebrated characters of the age t. 



* Et reeiam quidem mihi Tidetttr, tayt fhe abbot Cuibbert, nt toU fens 
Aof lorum in omnibiu ^nmnciU, nbienmqae r^perti font, gratiaf Deo 
referant. quia tam murabUem Tirum illU in toa nations donavit £pi St 



Bonif. p. 124. 

t The An^Sazon oonverta were indebted fbrtheUttle learning thej 
acquired to their mil sionariei : and hence for tome time those in the 
north repaire4 for instruction principally to Ireland* those in the south to 
the Roman teachers at Canterbury. This produced a kind of literary 
riT«lship between the two islands, of wUch an amusing account is given 
by Aldhelm, who had studied first under Irish, and then under Roman 
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MERaA. 

In the preceding pages the reader will have noticed 
the accession of Wulphere to the throne of Mercia, and 
his frequent and not Inglorious struggles against the 
power of the Northumhrians. With equal spint, and 
eventually with greater success, h^ Apposed his southern 
rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the 
chance of war made Wulphere the prisoner of Coinwalch, 
hut with the recovery of his liherty he ohliterated ihe 
disgrace of his defeat. At the hattle of Pontishury the a.d« 
forces of Wessex were dispersed ; the victors ravaged ^^*» 
the country of their enemies ; and the Wihtwaras, the 
inhabitants of the isle of Wight, submitted to the do- 
minion of Wulphere *. That prince was now the most 
powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber ; and 
he employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of 
Christianity among his dependents. Idolatry disappeared 
in Mercia : the natives of Essex, who^ during the pesti- 
lence, had jretumed to the worship of Woden, were re- 
claimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan ; and 
Edilwalch, king of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wul- 
phere, professed himself a Christian. On the day of his 
baptism, he received from the munificence of his royal 
god-father the sovereignty of the isle of Wight, and of 
the territory of the Meanwaras, a district comprehending 
almost the eastern moiety of Hampshire. Wilf4d, who 
had been driven into exile by the resentment of Ermen- 
burga, improved the opportunity to establish the belief 
of the gospel in the kingdom of Sussex, and Bdilwalch 
rewarded his zeal with the donation of the isle of Selsey, 

masters. In hia letter te EadfHd. who had just r«taraed ttcm Ireland, he 
giv0s dae praise to the learning of the Irish scholars ; but then he ob- 
serves that En^fland too has its share, that Theodore and Adrian shine 
like the sun and moon at Canterbury, and that the former is surrounded 
with scholars even from Ireland. Theodorus summi sacerdotii guberna- 
cula resens, Hibemensium globo discipulorum stipatur. Usser, syllog. 
ep. p. 38. See also O'Conor, prol. xix. • 

• This appears the most plausible manner of reconciling Ethelwerd 
(p. 476) with the Saxon Chronicle (p. 39) and Bede (iv. la) 
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conf ainmg: eighty-seven hides of land, and two hundred 
and fifty slaves. They were baptized, and immediately 
re;99ivQd t^eir fi^edom from the piety of the bishop *. 
~ llhe pow»r of Wulphere declined as rapidly as it had 
rifton. X<xwai{ds the epd of hi^ reign, he was defeated by 
tlm Nor^umbrians, and lost the province of the Lindis- 
wi^ra& The men of Wessex, who had borne his supe- 
riority with impatience, were encouraged by the victory 
of t)i$ Northumbrians to try again the fortune of war. 
Though the battle was not decisive, it contributed to 
breftk th^ power of Wulphere, at whose death Egfrid, 
A.D. the Northmnbdaa monarch, over-ran and subjeoti^ the 

675. kingdom t. 

Bthelred ^W^ the brother of Wulphere, and had mar- 
ried Osthryda. the sister of Egfrid. To thia alliance he 
waa periiaps indebted for the orowQ of Mercia. He led 
an army, against I«ot)uttre, Ipiig of Kent, burnt the 
A. D. villages^ and Qli1irche9» oiurned oi| the inhabitaptSi 

676. and destroyed the cit^ oi Rocheater* Bio next de- 
maaded tha provinee of the^Xondiswara^, from, Bgfrid : a 
war ensued: ^Ifwin, the brother of the Northumbriui, 
was slain ; and Bthelred, though h^ paid the were for 
the death of AVMn, recovered the possession of the 
disputed territ(ny. Vqic many years he reigned with 
honour : but the murder of his queen Osthryda by 

A. D. ^^ Suthenhymbre» the people between the Trent and 

6*97. the Hupnbei^ de^ly affected hia mind. He gave the 

gov^punent of the discontented district to his nephew 

A.o. Ciiomsed, the son of Wulphere; and at last abdicated 

704. the throne in his fitvour. He had children of his 

own : but they were of an immature age, and the nation 

preferred a successor of approved judgment and in the 

vigour of manhood. Ethelred then took the monastic 

vows in the monastery of Bardeney, was raised to the 

ofiice of abbot, and died at an advanced age in 716 1(. 

• Red. ill. 30 : iv. 13. Edd. Vit WilC xL t ChioB. Sax. {k 41. Edd. xx. 
t lied. iv. 12. 21 ; ▼. 19. Chron. Sftx. 44. 49. Flo; ad an. 716. Cliron 
Pel. de Huru. p. 6. 
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C<Bnred was a prince whose piety and lo^ of ^peaisb 
aie loudly applaluded liy omr ancient chronicled : hnt 
whose short reign of five years affords only a ban%n 
theme to the historian. As soon as Ceolred, the s6n of 
the preceding motiai«h,wa8 of an tuge to wield the 8cepfi%, ^, ^^ 
Coenred reisigned the crown, and travelling to Rbmei '709. 
reedved the mcMMistic hahit from the hands of pope 
Constantine. Offa, the son of Sighere^ king of Bssexs 
was the domp«ifion of his pilgrimage^ and ihb imitator 
off his virtues *. 

The reign of Ceolred Was almost aft tranquil as that x^ 
his predecessor. Oice okdy had he jfecourse tb th^ fdr- a. d. 
tune of arms, agamst Ina, king of Wessex. The blsltie -715* 
was foUlght at Wodenshtuy ; «^ the Viotdry Was <MtmM 
l^ each nation. But Ceofared degenerated froia the 
^iety of his fathers, and hy the licentiousneM Cf hit 
monds %lieimt^ the minds of the Mercians^ In ihe 
eighth year of his mgn> i» he sat at tabte %ith hm 
thanes, he suddenly lost his reaseil, and shortly ult^ 
expired in the most excruciating torment t. 

CoBtem^poraiy with Ceolred was Ethelhald» a deiorad-' 
ant of Alwin» the Imyther of Penda. He was in the 
v^ur of youth, graceful in his p«rso&> ambitious of 
power, and immoderate ,in his pleasures. To avoid the 
jealousy of Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rivals 
Ethelbald had concealed himself among the marshes of 
Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained l^ Guth^- 
lake, the celebrated hermit As soon as he had learned 
the death of his persecutor, he issued from his retreat 4 
assumed the soeptsre without opposition ; and afterwards^ 
to testify his gratitude for his former benefoctor, raised 
, a magnificent church. and monastery over the tomb oi 
Guthlake$. The character of Ethelbald was a eom- 
pouAd of vice and idHue. He was kberai to the poor 
and to his dependents ; he watched with solicitude over 

• Med. V. 19. 

t (Jhrun. Sax. p. 60. 61. Ep. St Bo&iC apttd Spclm. > 233. 
t InxuLp. 1 To eoiijrtract the building, Ethelbftld gave aOOpoOBdt^f 
it ^e Ant ^ear. and 100 pouadea rear ibr the ten tMnminn yeattvp^a 
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tbe administration of justice ; and he sererely repressed 
the hereditary feuds, which divided the Mercian thianes, 
and impaired the strength of the nation. Yet in his 
own &your he never scrupled to invade the rights of his 
subjects ; and that no restraint might be imposed upon 
his pleasures, he reftised to shackle himself with the 
obligations of marriage. The noblest families were dis- 
graced, the sanctity of the cloister was pro&ned by his 
amours. The report of his immorality reached the ears 
of the missionary, St. Boni&ce, who from the heart of 
Germany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostu- 
lation *. What influence it had on his. conduct, is not 
mentioned : but he soon afterwards attended a synod, 
held by archbishop Cuthbert for the reformation of man- 
ners ; and long before his death, forsook the follies and 
vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian 
sceptre, Ethelbald was the most powerful. From the 
Humber to the southern channel, he compelled every 
tribe to obey his authority : but he seems to have re- 
spected the power or the abilities of the Northumbrian 
monarchs : and, if he ventured twice to invade their ter- 
ritories, it was at times when they were engaged in the 
north against the Plots, and when the spoils which he 
obtained were dearly purchased by the in&my of the 
aggression t. In the south the kings of Wessex strug- 
gle with impatience against his ascendency, but every 
effort appeared only to rivet their chains. They were 
compelled to serve him as vassals, and to fight the battles 
of their lord. At length, in 752, Cuthred undertook to 
emancipate himself and his country, and boldly opposed 
the Mercians in the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. In 
the open space between the two armies, Edilhun, who 
bore the golden dragon, the banner of Wessex, slew 

* Ep. St Bonif. at>ud Spelm. p. S25. 

4 Bed. ▼. 83, In hi* cbartera he call* himielf Rex Britannis, and Rex 
non •olnm Mercioram sed et omnium pxovinciarum, qoa g^nerali nomine 
Satanf ti dknntor. Smith'* Bed. app. p. 7^6. Hunt. 195. Chxon. ^nx.M» 
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with his own hand the standard-bearer of Ethelbald ; and 
his countrymen hailed as the omen of victory the valour 
of their champion. An ancient po^t has described in 
striking language the shock of the two armies; the 
shouts and efforts of the combatants, their murderous 
weapons, the spear, the long sword, and the battle-axe, 
and their prodigality of life in the defence of their respec- 
tive standards. Chance at length conducted ^Ethelbald to 
the advance of Edilhun : but the king of Mercia shrunk 
before the gigantic stature and bloody brand of his ad- 
versary, and gave to his followers i^he example of a pre- 
cipitate flight. This defeat abolished for a time the 
superiority of Mercia*. 

Ethelbald did not long survive his disgrace. Beom- 
red, a noble Mercian, aspired to the throne, and a battle 
was fought on the hill of Seggeswold in Warwickshire, a.d. 
The king either fell in the engagement, or was killed by ^^^ 
his own guards on the following night. £[is body was 
buried in ihe monastery of Repandune t. 

The death of Ethelbald transferred the momentary 
possession of the crown to Beornred: but the thanes 
espoused the interests of Offa, a prince of royal descent ; 
aiul the usurper, at the end of a few months, was de- 
feated in battle^ and driven out of Mercia. Of the 
reign of the new monarch the first fourteen years were 
employed in the subjugation of his domestic enemies^ 
and the consolidation of his own power, objects which 
he was unable to effect without the effusion of much 
blood t* In 771 he first appeared in the character of a 
conqueror, and subdued the Hestingi, a people inhabit- 
ing the coast of Sussex $. Three years afterwards, he 
invaded Kent, routed the natives at Otford, and stained 

• Hunt. 193. West, ad ann. 755. 

t Ingul. Tp. 5. Auct Bed. p. SO. Sim. Dan. |». 105. Malm. 1 14. 

1 £p. Alcuini apud Malm. p. 83. LeL Collect I 402. 

) MaiL p. 13S. Sim. Dun. u. 107. The Hestingi haTe been sought In 
(^*>ry part of the island. A charter in Dubltt fixes them in Sussex. By 
ifOflfa confirms a grant of land in the neighbourhood of Hastings toth« 
abbey of St Denis, and styles Bertwald. the proprietor of JHasungt aa4 
Ferensey, \ii» JideHt. Apod Alford, ad ann. 790 
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the watcrb of the Darent with the hlood of the ftifti- 
tives*. From the more feeble, he turned his krms 
A.©, against the more powerful states. He entered Oxford- 
^^^« shiire, which then belonged to Wessex ; Cynewulf, the 
Weist-Saxon monatch, fled before him ; Bensignton, a 
royal residence, was taken ; and the territory on the 
left bank of the Thames became the reward of the 
conqueror t. The Britons were next the victims of his 
ambition. The kings of Powis were driven from 
Shrewsbury beyond the Wye; the country between 
that Hrer and the Severn was planted with colonies 
of Saxons ; and a trench and rampart, stretching oveir 
a space of one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Wye to the estuary of the Dee, separated the subjects 
of Otfa from the incursions of their vindictive nei^- 
bours J. Hie Northumbrians also, but in what year id 
u!ncertun, irere compelled to own the superiority of the 
Mercian $. 

The chair of St. Peter was fiU^ at ^a^ period Iblf 
Adrian, the friend and fkvoufite of Cha^eteagne. In 
785 two papal legates, the bishops of Ostia and Tttditt<- 
turn, accompanied by an envoy from thb French inon- 
arch, landed in Englahd; and convoked t<ro synoJds, 
the one in Northumbria, the other in Mericia. In t\ii 
latter, iitrhich was attended by CMIk; atfd 1^ all th6 
pHnCes and prelates on thb south of the Humher, the 
legate read a code of ecclesiastical ktws competed hf 
th)6 pontiff fbr the reformation 6f the Anglo-Sa^oii 
dhiirch. It was heard 'with respect, and subscribed by 
all the m^bersl. The ambition of Offa did not bmit 
the opportunity ci attempting a project; which h^ hid 
long meditated. Ja^enbercht, archbishop of Canterbury; 
had formerly offended the king, and had been deprived 

• Chron. Sax. 61. Mail 138. 

f OhroD. Sax. 61. Maa 13d. EtheL 477. 

% Wise'! Aiser. p. 10. Sim. Duo. p. 118. Caradoa pi SO. Langliom, 
p. v9X 

( West U2. Odk, in a chatter, dat«d 780, atylet himself Rex Meido- 
rum simulque aliaram ciromnquaqae nationum. Smith Bed. app> p. 767* 

I Chroa Sax. 6i. Wilk. Con. torn. L p. iih 
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by him of all the manors which belonged to his see in 
the Mercian territories. From the man, the enmity of 
Offa was transferred to the church over which he pre- 
sided. Why, the king asked, should the Mercian pre- 
lates be subjected to the jurisdiction of a Kentish 
bishop ? Why should the most powerful of the Saxon 
kingdoms be without a national metropolitan ? Accord- 
ing to his wishes a proposition was made in the synod, 
that the jurisdiction of tho see of Canterbury should be 
confined to the three kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and 
Wessex ; that one of the Mercian bishops should be 
raised to the archiepiscopal rank ; and that all the pre- 
lates between the Thames and the Humb^r should be 
subject to his authority. Jaenbercht did not acquiesce 
without a struggle in the degradation of his church ; but 
the influence of Offa was irresistible ; and Higebert of 
Lichfield was selected to be the new metropolitan*. 
Still it was necessary to procure the papal approbation. 
The messengers of *Offa urged the great extent of the 
province of Ganterbury, and the propriety of appointing 
a native metropohtan to preside over the churches of 
so powerful a kingdom as Mercia: the advocates of 
Jaenbercht alleged the letters of former pontiffs, the 
prescription of two centuries, and the injustice of de- 
priving an innocent prelate of more than one half of his 
jurisdiction. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king 
the pallium with the archiepiscopal dignity was conferred 
upon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, in the see of 
Lichfield; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content 
himself with the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, 
London, Selscy, Winchester, and ^Iherburnet. 

Before the conclusion of the council, Egferth, the son 
of Offa, was solemnly crowned, and from that period, 

* Malm. C 15. Wilk. Con. )i. 152. 164. It was. says the Saxon chnH 

. nicio, a " geflitfullic (quurreisumc) synod/' p. 63. Tfan situation of Cal- 

ciiith ur Calcyihe, where it was held, is disputed. I suspect it to be 

Cliflscy, which was called Chelcethe as late as the end of the fifteenth 

c*ntnry. Lei. CoL iv. 250. 

t Aug. Sax. L 460. Malms. 1 15. BpeL Con. 302 

VOL. I. 11 
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reigned conjointly with his father. At the same time 
the kin^ deUrered into the hands of the legates a char- 
ter, in which he hound himself hy oath, and promised 
for his successors, to send annually the sum of three 
hundred and sixty-five mancuses to the church of St 
Peter» in Rome, to he employed partly in defraying the 
expenses of the public worship, partly in the support of 
indigent pilgrims *. 

Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor of Charlemagne, 
had been instrumental in opening an epistolary corres- 
pondence between his royal pupil and the king of Mer- 
cia t. From the letters which are still extant, it appears 
that severaUof the thanes, who had opposed the succes- 
sion of Offa, finding it unsafbto remain in England, had 
sought an asylum upon the continent. The humanity 
of Charlemagne revised to abandon them to the resent- 
nient of their enemy. Those, who asserted their inno- 
cence, he sent to Rome to exculpate themselves before 
the pope: the others he retained under his protection, 
not, as he said, to encourage them in their rebellion, 
but with the hope that time might soften the resent- 
ment of Offa, and that the fugitives might be received 
into fiivour. Once he intrusted some of them to the 
fiiith of Ethelheard, the successor of Jaenbercht in the 
see of Canterbury: but on the express condition that 
he should send lliem back to France in safety, unless 
Offa should give the most solemn assurances, that he 
would pardon their offences $. Another subject of dis- 

• Aof. SuL 1 461. CfaroB. Sax. p. 64. HimUiiKdoD (t 197) My*. Eff* 
ferth wag crowned king of Rent: but in this he differs from all otiier hia- 
torians.— The mancaa was equal to thirty nenuiesu 

f lu his letters Charity ffives himself the sounding title of '* the moet 
powerful of tlie ( hristian kings of t)ie east;** and at the same time to 
sooth the Tanity of Offa, calls him ** the most powerful of the Christian 
king4 of the west.** Ep. Car. Mag. apud Bouquet, ti;m. v. p. 620. 

X Tlie letter to Etlielheard is so hotioutai le to Chailemagne, that I 
shall offer no ap.dogy lor trunsciibtng a ).art of it. Ilos misoros patriv 
stt« fxul«*s Te»ire (Urpximus pietati. dfprecantes. ut pro ipsis interoedera 
dignemini npud ftrntieto meum cari.^simum Offanum regem. — His ai pa- 
•em prreaii Taleatix, remaneant in patria. 8in vcro dnriua de illis frater 
mens respondeat, ilkis ad nos remittite illaeos. Melius est enim peiegrl* 
Bare quam perire. in aHrna servire putria quam in sua mori. Coafldo At 
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cussion regarded the mercantile interests of the two 
nations. It was complained that the avarice of the 
English manufacturers had induced them to contract 
the size of the woollen gowns, which they exported to 
the continent; and the vigilance of the French had 
detected several adventurers, who, under the disguise of 
pilgrims, had attempted to impose on the officers of the 
customs *. These points were amicably arranged : but 
a new occurrence interrupted for a time that harmony, 
which had subsisted for so many years. Charlemagne, 
as a proof of his friendship, had proposed a marriage 
between his illegitimate son Charles and a daughter of 
Offa. The Mercian, as the price of his consent, de- 
manded a French princess for his son Egferth. If we 
reflect that the two mcmarchs had hitherto treated each 
other on the footing of perfect equality, there will not 
appear anything peculiarly offensive in such a demand. 
Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne ; he broke off 
all communication with the Mercian court; and the 
trade with the'English merchants experienced the most 
rigorous prohibitions* But Gerwold, the collector of the 
customs, whose interests probably suffered from this 
interruption of commerce, contrived to pacify his sove- 
reign ; and Alcuin, who was commissioned to negociate 
with the Mercian, succeeded in restoring the relations of 
amity between the two courts t. 

The most powerful of the Saxon princes were ambitious 
of an alliance with the family of OflBsu Brihtric and 
Ethelred, the kings of Wessex and Northumbria, had 
already married his daughters Eadburga and Eltieda ; 
and Elhelbert, the young king of the East- Angles, was 
a suitor far the hand of their sister, Etheldrida. This 
amiable and accomplished prince (so he is described^ 

bonitate fratrU mei. si obnize pro iUn int(>rce<l!itU, ut beni;.'ne susicipiat 
fos, pro nosti-o aniorc, vel majjis pro Clirisli charitate, qui dixit, remittiie 
et ri'mittetur \obU. lut. cpist Alcuini.ep. 61. 

• Malmg. f. 17. Lei. Colfec. u 402. Wilk. Con. i. 158. Bouquet, v. 627. 

f Chron. Ft>ntaueilen. c xv. apiid Bouquet, f, 31& Epist Air. ad 
Culc ibid. p. 607. 
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i.D. ^7 ^^® advice of his council proceeded with a nume^ 
792. tous train to Mercia. On the confines he halted, and 
sent forward a messenger with presents ai^d a letter, 
announcing the object of his intended visit. A kind 
invitation was returned, accompanied with a promise of 
security. At his arrival he was received with the atten- 
tion becoming his dignity, and expressions of affection 
most flattering to his hopes. The day was spent in 
feasting and merriment : in the evening Ethelbert retired 
to his apartment : but shortly afterwards was invited by 
Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to visit Ofla, who 
wished to confer with him on matters of importance. 
The unsuspecting prince, as he followed his guide 
through a dark passage, was surrounded by ruffians, and 
deprived of life. At the news, his attendants mounted 
their horses and fled: Etheldrida, disappointed in her 
expectations of worldly happiness, retired from court, 
and lived a recluse in the abbey of Croyland ; and Offa, 
shut up in his closet, affected, by external demonstra- 
tions of grie( to persuade the world of his innocence. 
Gratitude to the founder of his abbey has induced the 
monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from the 
king to his consort Cynedrida : by every other ancient 
writer, though she is said to have suggested, he is repre- 
sented as having sanctioned, the foul deed ; and, if it be 
true that he immediately annexed East-Anglia to his 
own dominions, little doubt can be entertained that the 
man, who reaped the advantage, had directed the execu< 
tion of the murder*. 

Offa honoured the memory of the prince, whose blood 
he had shed, by erecting a stately tomb over his remains, 
and bestowing rich donations on the church of Here- 
ford, in which they reposed. About the same time he 

* Westminster is merely the copyist of the monk of Si Albans, who, 
besides confining ttte guilt to the queen, makes Ethelbeit sinlcjhroiigh a 
trapdoor into a cave, where he was despatched. Vit OS ii p. 960^ 
WalUngford (n. 630), on some ancient authority, describes him as fallisf 
in battle. Occidit in campestri indieto bello. See Chron. Sax. S£ 
Malm. 15. Ethelw.477. Asser. Auu. 154, Brompton, 749- 75S. 
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endowed the magnificent abbey of St Albans. .But his 
heart was corroded by remorse, and his body enfeebled 
by disease. Within two years he followed Ethelbert to 
the grave (Aug. ] 0), and was buried near Bedford, in a 
chapel on the banks of th^ Ouse. It was a tradition of 
the neighbourhood, that, a few years afterwards, th« 
river overflowed, and that his bones were carried away 
by the inundation *. 

Egferth, who had b^n crowned nine years before, 
succeeded his ikther. The ancient writers indulge in 
reflections on the misfortunes of a funily, the establish- 
ment of which had cost its founder so many crimes. 
Egferth died without issue after he had possessed the 
crown one hundred and forty-one days. Of his sisters, 
Elfleda became a widow soon after her marriage. Bad- 
burga died in poverty and exile in Italy, and Edilthrida 
finished her days in seclusion at Croyland. Within a 
few years after the murder of Ethelbert, Ofia and his 
race had disappeared for evert. 

The throne of Mercia was next filled by Cenulf, 
descended from another of the brothers of Penda. At 
the commencement of his reign, a singular revolution a. d. 
in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By 796. 
the death of Alurie the race of Hengist became ex- 
tinct : and the prospect of a throne awakened the ambi- 
tion of several competitors. The successful candidate 
was a clergyman related to the descendants of Cerdic, 
Eadbert Pren, whose aspiring mind preferred the crown 
to the tonsure {. Ethelheard, the archbishop of Can-* 
terbury, beheld with sorrow his elevation : but if he 
treated Eadbert as an apostate, Eadbert considered him 
as a rebel ; and the metropolitan, unable to maintjiin the 

* I hnve not mentioned Ofla's frateBded jonraey tp Bone : for it eoald 
not have escaped the notice of ercry historian befcre the fkbulong nionic 
of Sr. Albans. The institution of the Romeacot, is attributed to him by 
fluutingdon: I suspect that writer has confounded it with tlue annual 
diiuntion of 365 mancuses already mentioned. 

+ Iui(. p, 6. 

t IIuqUd!;. f 197. Wallingford says that he was brother toEtbelied 
th** <>lde>t M>n of Withred, p. 530 
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discipline of tlte canons, consulted the Roman pontiff, 
Leo III., who, after mature deliheration, excommmiicated 
the king, and threatened, that, if he did not return to 
the clerical profession, he would exhort all the inhabit- 
ants of Britain to unite in punishing his disobedience*. 
Cenulf took this office on himself : and Eadbert, con- 
Tinced that resistance would be vain, endeavoured to 
dude the vigilance and revenge of his enemies. He 
was, however, taken : the eyes of the captive were put 
out, and both his hands amputated. Cuthied, a creature 
of the victor's, obtained the throne, with the title, but 
without the authority, of king; and Eadbert was re- 
served- by the Mercian for the gratification of his vanity. 
A day had been appointed for the dedication of the 
church of Winchelcomb, which he had built with royal 
magnificence : the ceremony was attended by two kii^gs, 
thirteen bishops, ten ealdormen, and an immense con- 
course of people ; and in their presence Cenulf led his 
mutilated captive to the altar, and of his special grace 
and clemency granted him in the most solemn manner 
his freedom. According to the national custom, the 
parade of the day was concluded with the distribution of 
presents. To the kings, prelates, and ealdormen he gave 
horses, garments of silk, and vases of the precious metals, 
to each visitor of noble birth but without landed posses- 
sions a pound of silver, and to every monk and clergyman 
a smaller but proportionate sum t. 

The next undertaking of Cenulf was an act of justice, — 
to restore to the successors of St. Augustm the preroga- 
tives, of which they had been despoiled at the imperious 
demand of Offa. The authority of the new metropolitan 
had been endured with reluctance by the English pre- 
lates, his former equals ; and the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York seized the first opportunity of conveying 
to the king the sentiments of the episcopal body. He 

* Angli« Sacra, 1 460. In the pope*s letter the name of the king is not 
mentioned : but all cireumttances conspire to point out EadlMit 

t Monast Angl. i. 189. Chron. Sax.67. Sim. Dun. 114. Malm, la 
WalUof. 030. 
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acquiesced in their wishes : a letter in his name and that 
of the nohiUty and clergy was written -to Leo III. ; and 
Ethelheard proceeded to Rome to plead in person the 
• rights of his church. A favourable answer was ob- 
tained; and Ethelheard, at his return, summoned a 
council of twelve bishoyis, in which it was declared that 
the decree of pope Adrian had been surreptitiously ob- 
tained ; and the metropolitan of Lichfield was reduced 
to his former station among the suffragans of Canter* 
bury*. 

Archbishop Wulfrid was, like his predecessor, ISoi 
some time the favourite of Cenulf t. With the origin of 
the subsequent dissension between them, we are tmae- 
quainted : but we find the king displaying the most 
violent hostility against the primate, and excluding him: 
during six years from the exercise of the archiepiseopal 
authority. Both appealed to the holy see, and Wulfrid 
repaired to Rome, to vindicate his character from the 
charges of his royal persecutor. At his return Cenulf a.ow 
summoned him before a great council at London. *' I ^^^ 
" require," said the king, ** that you surrender to me 
** and my heirs your manor of three hundred hides at 
** Yongesham, and pay to me one hundred and twenty 
" pounds of silver. If you refuse. I will drive you out of 
" Britain, and no sohcitation of the emperor, no com- 
" mand of the pope, shall ever procure your return." 
Wulfrid heard the menaces with firmness ; and Cenulf 
shewed himself inflexible. After much altercation and 
many remonstrances, a compromise was effected by the 
interposition of the nobility and clergy. Wulfrid ac- 
quiesced in the king*s demand : and Cenulf consented 
that the cession shoiUd be of no value, unless he wrote 
to the pope in favour of the archbishop, and restored him 
to all the privileges which his predecessors had enjoyed. 
But no sooner had he obtained possession of the manor 
and the money, than he laughed at the credulity of 

• Wilk. eon. 163. 16/. Soiith** Bed. app. p. 787. M»lra. t 15. Erid. 
ecd. Chrirt. ^18. tIng.p.6L 
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WulfHd, who wag compelled to lubmit in silenee, and to 
wait for compensation from the justice of Cenulf 'g sue- 
oeggor*. 

After a prosperoug reign of twenty-six yearg, the king 
wag killed in an expedition against the East-Anglians. 
Notwithstanding his persAcution of the archbishop, he 
is celebrated by our ancient writers for his piety no less 
than his courage and good fortune. He was succeeded 
by his only son Kenelm, a boy of seven years of age. 
After the lapse of a few months the young prince ac- 
.A.i>. companied his tutor Asoebert into a forest, where he 

819. was barbarously murdered. {Suspicion attributed his 
death to his elder sister Quendrida, whose ambition, it 
was said, would have willingly purchased the crown 
with the blood of a brother. If such were her views, 
she wag disappointed. Ceolwulf, her uncle, ascended 
the throne : but Quendrida succeeded to the patrimony 
of her foth^, and is firequently mentioned in the English 
oouncilg with the titkg of abbegs, and heiregg of Cenulf f. 
The reign of Ceolwulf wag ghort In big gecond year 
be wag dethroned by Beomwul( a Mercian, who had no 
better title than big power and opulence. He obliged 
Quendrida to compound with Wulfrid for the land which 
her father had wrested from the ardibishop. His abili- 
ties are said to have been unequal to his station, and he 

A. D. ^^ '^^^^ compelled to yield to the superior geniug of 

824. Egbert, king of WesgexJ. 

WESSEX. 

From the kings of Mercia it is time to return to the 
descendants of Cerdic, whose fortune or abilities, after a 
struggle of three hundred years, triumphed over every 
opponent, and united all the nations of the Anglo-Saxons 
in one great and powerful monarchy. The death of the 
bretwalda Ceawlin and the accession of his nephew 

• Wilk. con. 172. 173. Sp«1. con. 333. Chion. Sax. 69. 
t Ing. p. 7. Wilk. and SpeL ibid. Probably sb« wu called abbMa 
brcauae Cennlf had left her the abbey of Winchelcomlx t Ine> P* 7. 
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Ceolric, have been already noticed. To Ceolric, after a 
abort reign of five years, succeeded bis brother Ceolwidf, 
whose enterprising spirit engaged binrin constant hosti- 
lities with the Saxons, Britons, Scots, and Picts *. The 
men of Sussex made a bold but unsuccessful effort 
to recover their independence. The war was con-A«au, 
ducted with the most obstinate valour; and though ^07« 
Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of 
his bravest warriors t.* He next led a numerous army a. d 
against the Britons, drove Mourici their king, beyond ^^^ 
the Severn, and penetrated to the banks of the Wye, 
The pride of the natives attributed their reverses not 
to the superiority of the conquerors, but to the incapa- 
city of their le8u^«2 His father Tewdric,.it was said, 
had never shewn nls back to an enemy: were he to 
place himself at their head, the Saxons would not 
dare to appear in his presence. Tewdric had resigned' 
the sceptre, and led the life of a hermit amidst the rocki 
of Dindym. From his cell he was dmwn by the en- 
treaties of his countrjrmen ; and assumed with reluc- 
tance the command of the army. In the battle which 
followed, the hermit gained the victory, but lost hiis life. 
He received a wound in the head, of which he died near 
the confluence of the Wye and the Severn, Ceolwulf 
did not survive him more than a year $. 

Ceolwulf was Succeeded by Cynegils, the son of Ceol- a. n. 
ric, who divided the kingdom with 1:^ brother Cuichelm. ^^ ^* 
This partition did not diminish the strength of the na- 
tion. The two brothers appeared to be animated with . 
the same- spirit, and united their efforts to promote the 
public prosperit}\ They led a powerftil army to Bamp- 
ton in Devonshire, llie Britons fled at the martial 
appearance of the enemy; and the Saxons returning 

• Chron. Sax. p. S3. HoatlSl. tIbid.p.8S. HuntASl. 

''t Usher dc prim/p. S93. Langhoni, p. 14& At Tewdric wm killed by 
pagans, the Biitoiw styled him a martyr. Mathem. where he was buried, 
derived iU name ftom the words Merthir Tttwdria When Bishop Godwin 
repaired his tomb, he firand the bones entir*. and the fracture of the tkoll 
appartaUy recent God. da PhmuL p. Ma 
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ftom the punait numbered two thousand and forty-six 
enemies among the slain *. The three sons of Saberct; 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of Essex, ventured 
to provoke the hostility of the two brothers ; but they 
A. D. fell on the field of battle, and of their followers but few 
623. escaped to carry the intelligence to their countrymen*. 
The character of Cuichelm is disgi^ced by the at- 
tempt of his messenger Eomer to assassinate Edwin, 
A-T>.kinff of Northumbria. What pfeculiar provocation he 
^^^' mignt liave received, it is in vain to conjecture : accord- 
ing to Malmsbury, he had been deprived of part of his 
territory. The silence of historians acquits Cynegils of 
any share in the guilt of his brother ; but he was im- 
willinglo see him fall a victim to the resentment of the 
Nortbumbrian, and assisted him with all his forces in a 
fruitless attempt to repel Edwin. Fortunately the con- 
queror was appeased, and left them in possession of 
their territories J. 

Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then begin- 
ning his sanguinary career, determined to measure his 
strength with that of the West-Saxons. The obstinacy 
of the two armies prolonged the contest till it was in- 
terrupted by the darkness of night. The conflict was 
about to be renewed in the morning, when both parties, 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were induced 
by their mutual fears to listen to terms of reconciliation. 
Tlie battle was fought at Cirencester}. Both Cynegils 
and Cuichelm received baptism from the hands of the 
bishop Birinus. Cynegils survived his brother seven 
years, and died in 642. 

The throne was next filled by Coinwalch, the son of 
the last monarch, who had reftised to embrace Chris- 
tianity with his fktker and unde. He had formerly 
married a sister of Penda ; but as soon as he obtained 
the crown, he dismissed her with ignominy, and bo- 



il nut. 18 1. Malm. 6. Chron. Sax. p. S5. i Hunt. 18L 

t Itcd. ii. 9. Chron. Sax. 37. Sa 
i Chroo. Sax. p. 89. EUielward» 476. Hunt IBL 
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stowed his hand on a more favourite princess. The 
Mercian, urged by resentment, entered Wessex, defeated 
Coinwalch, and chased him out of his dominions. He a. d. 
found an asylmn in the territory of Anna, the vir-^^^» 
tuous king of the East-Angles, \vhere he was induced 
to abjure the deities of paganism. In the third year of 
his exile, he recovered his throne by the assistance of 
his nephew Cuthred ; and as a testimony of his grati- 
tude, bestowed on his benefactor three thousand hides 
of land at Aston in Berkshire. His next care was tOA.D. 
fulfil the piou^ bequest of his father, and to erect a 648. 
church and monastery in the city of Winchester. Its 
size and magnificence astonished his countrymen *. 

Coinwalch was eminently successful against the Bri-^»« 
tons. He defeated them at Bradford, and afterwards ^^^* 
at Pen ; and made the Parret the western boundary of ' 
his kingdom. But he was compelled to bend before the 
superior power of Wulphere, king of Mercia. If the 
chance of war threw that prince into the hands of Coin- 
walch, the reader has seen that he recovered his liberty, 
defeated the West-Saxons, and transferred the 80ve-A.». 
reignty of the Isle of Wight, and of part of Hampshire, ^^^t. 
to his friend Edilwalch, the king of Sussex -f*. 

At the death of Coinwalch without children, an allur- 
ing prospect was opened to the ambition of the remain- 
ing descendants of Cerdic ; but the reins of government ^, j^. 
were instantly seized by his widow Sexburga, a princess 672, 
whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crown. By 
her promptitude and decision she anticipated or sup- 
pressed the attempts of her opponents. At the head of 
her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who 
were eager to humble the power of Wessex ; and by the 
lenity of her sway, endeavoored to reconcile her subjects 
to the novelty of a female reign. Yet a general discon- 
tent prevailed; the chieftains conceived it a disgrace 
to submit to the sceptre of a woman ; and she would 

• Bed. UL 7 Chron. Sax. 31. 38, 33. 391 Malm, f 6. 
f Cliron.KMX.3a88. Bed.iiL?; >▼. la HontlSS. 
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probably hare been driven from the throne, had not her 
death anticipated the attempt, before the first jrear of 
her reign was expired*. 

The government of Wessex now assumed the form of 

an aristocracy. The most powerfrd thanes associated 

r for their mutual defence ; and in the emergencies' of 

. foreign war conferred on one of their number itke title of 

^^* king t. The first of these was ^scuin, a descendant of 

'Ceolwulf, who fought a bloody but indecbive battle with 

^^•Wulphere, at Bedwin in Wiltshire. He died or was 

^^^* expelled in the following year • Centwin, the brother of 

Coinwalch, succeeded, and the West-Saxons under his 

A. D. conduct drove the Britons to the borders of the ocean ^ 

•®^*To escape his pursuit, many joined their brethren in 

ArmoricaJ. 

Among the numerous princes of the family of Cerdic 
was Cseadwalla, of the house of Ceawlin* His youth, 
activity, and courage had distinguished him above hin 
equals : but the qualities which attracted the admiration 
bf the people idanned the jealousy of Centwin ; and Cae- 
adwalla, with a band of faithful adherents, retired from 
danger into the territory of Sussex. Yet the spirit of 
the fugitive scorned to solicit assistance from the ene- 
mies of his country; and in the extensive forests of An- 
dredswald and Chiltene he maintained his independ- 
ence }. At the same time Wilfrid, the banished bishop 
of York, resided in Selsey, which had been given to him 
by Edilwalch. The similarity of their fortunes formed 
a T)ond of amity between the two exiles. CaDadwalla 
frequently visited the prelate, and received from him 
seasonable supplies of horses and money. Insensibly 

• Chron. Sax. 4L Wctminster gays she wag dethroned (ad aan. 672) j 
but I prefer the testimony of Malmsbnry, 16. 

f Thi4 appears the only manner of reconeiling the ancient chroniclers 
with Bede iii. 12. 

1 Chron. Sax. 44. Malm. 8. Hunt 183. Ethel 47<v 

( De desertie Chiltene et Ondred. Edd. c zli. The forest of Andr^ds- 
wald has been already mentioned : Chiltene was probably in the eastern 
part of Hampshire, and in the district of the Meanwari. lately added to 
Sussex. Remains of the name «tm exist to ChiHoti, Ckaltoo, &c 
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tiie number of his followers inonased ; adventurers and 
malcontents crowded to his standard; and he made a 
sadden and unexpected irruption into the cultivated part 
of Sussex. EdUwalch, who attempted with a few fol- 
lowers to oppose him, was slain ; and the flames of war 
weie spread over the country, when the ealdormen Berc- 
thune and Andhune returned from Kent with the army 
of Sussex, and drove this band of outlaws to their for- 
mer asylum in the forest. There Cseadwalla received 
the welcome intelligence that his persecutor Centwin 
was dead, and had generously, on his death-bed, named 
him hi^ successor. He hastened into Wessex : his re- ^^ 
putatioo had already interested the people in his favour ^^^* 
his rivals were intimidated by the martial appearance of 
his followers ; and Csadwalla ascended, witlu>ut opposi- 
tion, the throne of Cerdic *. 

The iirc^t care of the new king was to remove the dis- 
grace which he had so lately received in Sussex. With 
a powerful army he entered that devoted country, slew 
Beret hune in battle, and reduced the natives to their 
former dependence on the crown of Wessex. Thence 
he pursued his victorious career into Kent. The inha- 
bitants fled at his approach : and the riches of the open 
country became the spoil of the invaders 'K 

The is^Xe of Wight had been formerly subjugated and 
colonized by a body of Jutes. Wulphere had severed it 
from Wessex : Cseadwalla resolved to reunite it to his 
dominions. Though a pagan, he implored, in this diffi- 
cult enterprise, the assistance of the god of the Christians, 
and vowed, in the event of victory, to devote <Mie fourth 
of his conquest to the Service of religion. Arvald, who 
held the island under the crown of Sussex, defended 
himself with courage ; and Casadwalla received several 
wounds before he could subdue his antagonist. In his 
rage he had determined to exterminate the natives, and 
to supply their place with a colony of Saxons : but he 

* Edd. e. xli. Bed. iv. IS. Chron. Sax. 45. Malms. ISL 
t fML hr. Uk Chron. S«x. fi. 46. Hunt. 19S. 
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yielded to the entreaties and exhortations of WUfnd ; 
and gave to the. bishop, in execution of his vow, three 
hundred hides of land, the fourth portion of the island. 
By him the donation was transferred to the clergyman 
Bemwine, his nephew, who, with the assistance of Hid- 
dela, established the Christian Mth among the inhabit- 
ants*. 

During this invasion two young princes, the brothers 
of Arvald, had escaped from the island, and sought an 
asylum among the Jutes of the opposite coast. They 
were concealed at Stoneham : but the place of their 
retreat was betrayed to Cseadwalla, and an order was 
despatched for their immediate execution. Cynibert, 
the abbot of Redbridge, hastened to solicit, and with dif- 
ficvflty obtained, a respite, till he should baptize the 
unfortunate youths. He hastened to Stoneham, in- 
formed them of their approaching end, consoled them 
with the hope of future happiness, and explained to 
them the leading doctrines of Christianity. They listened 
to him with gratitude ; the ceremony of baptism was 
performed ; and the two brothers joyfully offered their 
necks to the sword, ** in the certain hope," says Bede, 
*' of exchanging a temporary for an immortal and bliss- 
" ful existence t. 
^^P^ The next theatre of his vengeance, or his ambition, 
6$7. was the kingdom of Kent. His brother Mollo com- 
manded the West- Saxon army; and the natives, re- 
curring to the policy which they had adopted in the 
former year, retired at 'the approach of the invaders. 
Mollo, whom the absence of an enemy had rendered 
negligent, incautiously separated from his fi^rces with 
twelve attendants. He was descried by the peasants, 
attacked, hunted into a cottage, and burnt to death. 
Caeadwalla hastened to revenge the fate of his brother ; 
and devoted the whole of Kent to the flames and the 
sword J. 

• BH. iv. 16. t B«^. IbUl t Chron. Snx. p. 4a 
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From his first acquaintanoe with Wilfirid, the king ntd 
imbibed a fovourable notion of the ChHstian worship: 
when he had mounted the throne, he invited the bishop 
into Wessex, honoured him as his fother and beneftu^r, 
and determined to embrace the fiiith of the gospel. 
Another prince would have been content to receive bap- 
tism from his own prelate or his instructor : CsBedwaUa a.i>* 
resolved to receive it from the hands of the sovereign 6^^* 
pontiff. He crossed the sea, visited in his progress the 
most celebrated churches, testified his piety by eostly 
presents, was honourably entertained by Cunibert, king 
of the Lombards, and entered Rome in the spring isi the 
year 688. On the vigil of Easter he was baptiied by 
pope Sergius, and changed his name to that of Peter, in 
honour of the prince of the apostles. But before he laid 
aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those who 
had been lately baptized, he was soiled with a mortal 
illness, and died on the twentieth of April, in the thirti- 
eth year of his age. By the command of Sergius he 
was interred in the church of St. Peter; and an inscrip- 
tion fixed on the tomb preserved the memory, and cele- 
brated the virtues, of the .king of the West-Saxons *• 

The successor of CsBadwalla was Ina» who derived his 
descent from the bretwalda Ceawlin. As a warrior Ina 
was equal, as a legislator he was superior, to the most 
celebrated of his predecessors. In the fifth year of his 
reign he assembled the Witena-gemot, and "with the 
" a<]iace of his father Cenred, of his bishops Hedda and 
^* Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and wise men, and 
" clergy," enacted seventy-nine laws, by which he regu- 
lated the administration of justice, fixed the legal com- 
pensation for crimes, checked the prevalence of hereditary 
feuds, placed the conquered Britons under the protection 

_ * Chr. SaJL ibid. Bed. ▼. 7. The coudadiog linei of liU epitaph were 

Can^doi inter orei Christ! lociabilis ibit : 
Corpore nam tumulum. mente supernR tenet.' 

Coramutaiae maxis soeptruram insignia credas, 
Quem regnum Chriati promernisie vides.— Ibid. 
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of the state, ano e3cposed and puntshed the frauds, which 
might he committed in the transfer of merchandise, and 
the cultivation of land *. Essex (hy what means is 
unknown) had already heen annexed to his crown t; 
and Kent was again destined to lament the day in which 
A. B. lioUo had perished. At the head of a resistless army 
*^^* Ina d^nanded the ttere for the death of his cousin ; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of 
the invadw, paid the full compensation, thirty thousand 
pounds of silver {. The West-Saxon monarch steadily 
pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual suhju- 
gation of the Bntons; added hy successive conquests 
several districts to the western provinces of his kingdom ; 
and e:^pelled, after long struggles, Geraint, the king of 
ComwalL His dispute with Ceolred of Mercia, was 
^^« more hloody, and less glorious. The hattle was fought 
at Wodneshury. Both claimed the victory • hut neither 
dared ipo renew the engagement §. 

If the abilities of Ina had promoted the prosperity of 
Wessex, the duration of his reign exhausted the patience 
of the more aspiring among the descendants of Cerdic. 
He had swayed the sceptre two and-thirty years, when 
A D. the etheling Cenulf ventured to claim the royal authority, 
'* *and in a short time paid the forfeit of his ambition j| . 
The next year his example was followed hy another 
pretender named Eadhyrht ; who seized the strong castle 
of Taunton, which Ina had lately erected in Somerset- 
shire. It was at the moment when an insurrectidb had 
drawn the kmg into Sussex : hut his queen Ethelhurga 
assembled an army, took the fortress by storm, and 
levelled it with the ground. Eadhyrht had the good for- 
tune to escape from his pursuers, and was raised by the 

• Leeei Sax. p. 14— S7. 

f Mum. 7. Ina calls the bishop crf^Londoa, ** my bishop.** Lee. Saat. p. li. 

i Chron. Sax. p. 4& Polvchron. p. S4a Malrasbury (7) has too prcat 
a sum, aO.OOO marks of gidd. Florence of Woicostcr wakM it amount to 
370i>pomids. Flor. ad aao. 694. 

§ Chron. Sax. 1^ 50.61 Hunt 193. 194 

g Chnm. Sax. p. 51 Flor.'WIff. ad ann. 7SL 
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eaemies of Ina to the throne of Sussex. Dunng two 
yean the natives sucoessfiilly maintained the struggle 
for their independence, but in the thkd they were de- ^-^ 
feated, and the death of Eadbyrht consummated the ^ 
subjection of their country *. 

Ina was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. 
All the celebrated monasteries in his^ kingdom experip 
enced his bounty; and the abbey of Glastonbury was 
erected by him with a munificence truly royal t. The 
religious sentiments which he had imbibed in early life, 
sunk more deeply into his mind as he advanced in 
years; and their influence was strengthened by the 
exhortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the 
retirement of the cloister. With this view, if we may 
credit the narrative of Malmsbury, she devised and 
executed a most singular stratagem. The king and 
queen had given a splendid entertainment to the nobility 
and clergy of the kingdom. The following morning they 
left the castle ; but after a ride of a few hours, Ina, at 
the earnest solicitation of Ethelbmrga, consented to 
return. He was surprised at the silence and solitude 
which appeared to reign in the castle. At each step his 
astonishment increased. The furniture had disappeared: 
the hall was strewed with fragments and rubbish ; and * 
a litter of swine occupied the very bed, in which he had 
passed the night His eyes interrogated the queen, who 
seized the moment to read her husband a lecture on the 
vanity of human greatness, and the happy serenity of an 
obscure and reli^ous life{. It is not, however, neoes* 
sary to have recourse to the story. There are other 
grounds on which the determination of Ina may ba 
explained, without attributing it to so clumsy an artifice. 
He had now reigned seven-and- thirty years. The peace 

• Chron. Sax. p. 69. Hunt 194. 

\ Mntm. d« Ant. GUst efiit. Gale, p. SIOl Hii donatioiit amoanted l» 
S900 piiunds of silver, and S50 sounds of gold. Ibid. I should think thto 
money arose from the were paid for the death of Mollo : as Ina built ths 
monastery pro aninia propinqni sn* Mollonis. Oale, 809L MoBfttt Abc 
i. 13. X MaUn 7. 

VOL. I. 12 
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<3i his old age had been disturbed jy rebellion. His 
body was brckeu by infirmity, liis mind distracted by 
care. Experience had taught him how difficult it was 
to hold with a feeble hand the reins of government 
among a warlike and turbulent nobility. He resolved 
to descend spontaneously from that situation, which he 
eould.no longer retain with dignity ; and religion offenA 
A.i>.to his grey hairs a safe and a hxAj retreat. In the 
728. Witena-gemot he resigned the crown, r^eased his sub- 
jects from their alle^nce, and expressed his 'wish to 
spend the remainder of his days in lammiting tiie enors 
of his youth. Within a few weeks the royal penitent; 
accompanied by Ethelburga, quitted Wessex. To watch 
ai^d pray at the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
was the first object of their wishes ; and after a tedious 
j^Himey they arrired in Rome, and vinted the holy 
places. It nu^ be> as some writers have asserted, that 
Ina then built the school of tibe English in that city * : 
but this eircomstance was unknown to the more ancient 
historians ; and can hardly be reconciled with the humi- 
lity of the kingt whose eMeavour it was to elude the 
notice of the public, and to Uve confounded .with the 
mass of the common people. On this account he refused 
« to. shave his head, or wear the monastic habit ; and con- 
toued to support himself by the labour of his hands, 
and to peHbrm his devotions in the garb of a poor and 
unknown pilgrim. He died before the expiration of ibo 
year; and was followed to the grave by Ethelburga, the 
ooiujprt of his greatness, and ^ futhfiil companiim of 
his poverty and repentance t. 

When Ina resigned the sceptre, he recommended for 
his successors, iEthelheard, the brother of his queen, and 
Oswald^ who through Ethelbald, Cynebald, and Cuth win, 
traced his descent from Ceawlin{. The two princes 
immediately became antagonists: Oswald, though de- 

• West ad «nn. 727. He lilao attributes to Ina the establi«hm<>nt <>t' 
Peter-pence, wliich is eqoally improbable, 
f Bed.v.7. Chron. Sax. p. 6S. Malm. 7- Oale.Sia 
I R«n1. v. 7. Cliroii. Hax. p. 5a 
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feated, did not relinquish his ijwtenttcais; and tfll h» 
death in 730, JEthelheard reigned in anidety and sus- 
pense. This domestic quarrel impaired the power, ana 
^holdened the enemies, of Wessex. The British writers 
claim for their countrymen the glory of three victories, 
obtamed in North-Wales, South-Wales, and Cornwall . 
The superiority of the Mercians is better established, 
iBthelheard was compelled to obey the authority of 
Etbelbald, king of Mercia: and an unsuccessful attempt a. d. 
to recover his independence, was chastised by the loss of 733. 
Somerton, the capital of Somersetshire. After an mglo- ^, „. 
rioos reign of thirteen years he left his crown to his bro- 741. 
therCuthredt. , ^ .i. * 

Cuthred first drew his sword to revenge the deatn Of 
his son, the etheling Cenric, who had been slain in a 
sedition of the people. The perpetrators of the crime, 
apprehensive of punishment, took up arms, and placed 
at their head the ealdorman Edilhun. Their army was ^^' 
inferior to that of the king : but the bravery of their 
leader supplied the deficiency of numbers ; and the 
victory was doubtful, till a dangerous wound removed 
the ealdorman from the field. The conquerer behaved 
with generosity to his vanquished subjects, and restored 
Edilhun to his favour. The services of that nobleman 
in the great victory of Burford have been already men- 
tioned. By his assistance the king defeated the Mercians, 
and secured the independence of Wessex. An expedition a.^ 
agauMst the Britons, which added a considerable district 'o^- 
to his dominions, closed the career of this warlike 
monarch, who died in 754 J. 

Sigebyreht succeeded to the crown. Before the end 
of the year, the majority of the thanes rejected his 
authority, and elected a descendant of Cerdic, by name 
Cynewulf. Hampshire alone, by the influence of the 
ealdorman Cumbra, remaii»d faithful to Sigebyr<^t: 
but that nobleman having presumed to remonstrate with 

• Caradoc. ii 16. i Chroii. 8a» l>. M. Hunt I9i 

'^'^ •'jrhron.Snx.56. Hunt 196. Camd. 116. 
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him on hit conduct, was put to death by his ungrateful 
master. The loss of their leader dissolved the connexion 
between the Hamp? hire-men and the khig: they united 
with their countrymen in acknowledging the claim of 
Cynewulf ; and Sigebyrcht Hed with precipitation to the 
forest of Andredswald. There he wander^ for almost 
a year ; till he was accidentally discovered at Pxevet by 
one of the retainers of Cumbra, wh(/, to revenge the 
death of his lord, thrust his spear through the body -of 

;rg5 the fugitive prince. He is said to have been buried 
with royal honours at Winchester *. 

Of the long reign of Cynewulf we know little mote 
than that it was signalized by several victories over the 
Britons, and disgraced by the surrender of Bensington 

^^ to the Mercians. But the history of his death deseryes 
to be preserved, as illustrative of two great features in 
the Anglo-Saxon character,— devotedness of attachment, 
and ferocity of revenge. Sigebyrcht had left a brother 
named Cyneheard, who to escape the jealousy of the new 
king, abandoned his native country, and ccmsoled the 
hours of exile with the hope of revenge. Thirty-one 
years had elapsed from the death of Sigebyrcht, when 
Cjmcheard returned with eighty-four adherents, and 

A. D. secreted himself in the woods. It chanced one evening 

785. that the king left Winchester with a slender retinue to 
visit a female at Merton, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. Cyneheard stole silently from his retreat, fol- 
lowed with caution the footsteps of the monarch ; and 
in the dead of the night surrounded the residence of his 
mistress. Cynewulf was asleep: his attendants were 
dispersed in the neighbouring houses. At the first alarm 
he rose, seized his sword, and descended to the door 
where he descried his enemy, and springing forward 
aimed a desperate blow at the head of Cyneheard. The 
wound, which was but slight, was quickly revenged by 
the weKpoDB^ot the conspirators. Roused by the noise 

•Cbron.Sax.56. Ethelw.477. Hunt. 196 
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of the combatants and the shrieks of the \iroman, the 
king's attendants hastened to his assistance ; but they 
found him breathless, and weltering in blood. It was 
in vain that Cyneheard offered them their Hves and 
possessions. They scorned his propoi^als: and after a 
long conflict were all slain* with the exception of a Bri- 
ton, who, in quality of hostage, had been detained in the 
court of Cynewul£ Even he was severely wounded. 

Early m the morning the news arrived at Winchester. 
The ealdorman Osric, and Wiverth the thane, immedi- 
ately mounted their horses, and rode to Merton, followed 
by Uieir retainers. Cyneheard met them at the gate to 
justify his conduct, and to sohcit their friendship. He 
pleaded the obligation of revenging the wrongs of his 
fiunily ; asserted his claim to the throne ; offered them 
valuable possessions ; and bade them recollect that many 
of his firiendfl were their kinsmen. *'Our kinsmen," 
they replied, ** are not dearer to us than was our lord. 
** To his murderers we will never submit. If those, 
" who are related to us, wish to save their lives, they 
" are at liberty to depart." ** The same offer," returned 
the followers of Cyneheard, '' was made to the king's 
' ** attendants. They refused it. We will prove to-day 
" that our generosity is not inferior to theirs." Impa- 
tient of delay, Osric forced the barrier : he was opposed 
with the most desperate intrepidity ; and the battle was 
terminated only by the failure of combatants. Of Cyne- 
heard's eighty-four companions one alone was saved 
He was found among the slain, covered with wo\mdsbut 
still alive ; and owed his preservation to this fortunate 
circumstance, that he was the godson of Osric. The 
body of Cynewulf was interred among the ashes of his 
progenitors at Winchester, that of Cyneheaxd was con- 
veyed to the church of Exeter* 

• Chrou.8»x.57.63 Hant. 196. 197. Flor. ad .anil. 781 Malm. 7. 
Bthelw. 477 Wettm. ad ann. 7S6. Tliev all agrae in tubataiiee, Wf 
differ is minor etrcunttanees. I hava sheeted tntae whidi appaav llM 
■iiMt pcobalUe. 
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The Taeant throne was next oceupicd by Brihtric 
7*he West-Saxon thanes had stiH retained the ancient 
privilege of electing their kings. Though they confined 
their choice to the descendants of Cerdic, they fre- 
quently disregarded the order of hereditary succession. 
This practice was productive of the most serious evils. 
Every prince of the royal race nourished the hope of 
ascending the throne ; and, as the unsuccessful candi- 
date often appealed to the sword, the strength of the 
nation was impaired by domestic dissensions ; and the 
reigning king was frequently compelled to divert his 
attention firom the general wel&re to his own individual 
security. The opponent of Brihtric was Egbert, who, 
unable to withstand the power of his enemy, left the 
island, and sought employment in the armies of Charle- 
magne. Of the exploits of the king, during the sixteen 
years of his reign, historians are silent: the circum* 
stances of. his death, on account of its consequence.^, 
j^ P have arrested their attention. Brihtric had marrierl 
787* Eadburga, the daughter of Ofia, a princess as ambitious 
and unprincipled as her father By her imperious tern- 
-per she governed her husband, and, through him, the 
whole nation. The kmg had noticed with particular 
• distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising 
influence of this young nobleman, Eadburga prepared- 
for him a poisonous potion . but unfortunately the king 
drank of the same cup, and accompanied his fistvourite 
j^j^ to the grave. The West-Saxons vented their impreca- 
789. tions against the murderess, who escaped with her trea- 
. sures to France; and the Witena-gemot enacted a law, 
by which the consorts of the future kings were deprived 
of the style and privileges of royalty. Eadburga was 
presented to Charlemagne, and when the jeering mon- 
arch asked her, whom she would have, him or his son, 
** Your son," she replied, " for he is the younger." The 
emperor was, or affected to be, displeased; but made 
her a present of an opulent monastery, in which she 
resided with the title of abbess. Soon, however, her 
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dissolate conduct scandalized the sisterhood, and the 
public She was expelled with ignoihiny, and after 
many adTentures, terminated, her miserable existence at 
Pkm in Italy, where tiie daughter of the king of Mercia, 
«nd widow fi the king of Wessex, was often seen soli- 
dting in xags the chuity of passengers. Brihthe died 
intlMyear aoc*. 

EGBERT. 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the 
court of Charlemagne, hare been already mentioned. 
Three years he served in the armies of that emperor, 
and improTed the period of his exile in acquimig a pro- 
ficiency in the arts of war and gorernment The death 
of Brihtric recalted him to his natiye country. He wa^A*i>» 
the only remaining prince of the house of Cerdio, de- ^^* 
riying his descent from that conqueror, through Inigils, 
the brother of Ina. By the West-Saxon thanes hi* 
claim was unanimously acknowledged; and the day ot 
his coronation was ennobled by a victory, the omen of 
subsequent conquests. Desirous perhaps to disturb th6 
joy of the ceremony, Ethelmund, the Mercian ealdor* 
man of Gloucestershire, attempted with a body c^ horse- 
men to cross the Isis at Kempsfinrd, and was opposed by 
Wulstan, the West-Saxon ealdormanof T^Hltshire. Both 
the commanders fell in the engagement: but the Mer- 
cians were routed, and pursued with considerable loss 
into their own territory t. 

Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to 
the cultivation of peace, and the improvement of his 
people. It was not till 809 that he unsheathed the 
sword : but from that period each succeeding year Was 
marked by new victories and conquests. He repeatedly 
invaded and appropriated to himself a portion of the 
territory of the and^it Britons : the havoc of war and 
the flames of destruction were carried to the western 

•ChiMi.Saz.63.68. Auer. p. 10. IS. f Cbio^ Sax. 69. 
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extremity of the island ; and the natives of Cornwall, 
exhausted hy numerous defeats, reluctantly submitted 
to the conqueror *. The East- Angles, who still remem- 
bered the treachery of Offa, by entreaties and presents 
A* ». induced him to make war upon the Mercians* The two 
^^« armies met at Ellendune on the banks of the Willy ; 
and Beomwul^ after an obstinate resistance, yielded the 
palm of victory to his adversary, who, seizing the fiivour- 
able moment, overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and 
Bssex, and united them to his own dominions. Beom* 
wulf, and after him his successor Ludecan, sought to 
wreak their vengeance on the East-Angles t. Both lost 
their lives in the fruitless attempt; and Wiglaf, who 
next ascended the throne, had scarcely grasped the 
sceptre, when he was compelled to dipp it at the ap- 
^J^ proach of the West-Saxons. Unable to collect an army, 
he endeavoured to elude the pursuit of the invaders ; 
wandered for three years in-^the forests and marshes; 
and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the 
cell of Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, who lived a 
recluse in the church of Croyland. Time, and the en- 
treaties of the abbot Siward, mitigated the resentment 
of Egbert: who at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the 
sceptre, on c<mdition that he should pay an annual tri* 
bute, and swear fealty to the king of Wessex$. By the 
submission of the Mercians and of the East-Angles, 
A. B. Egbert found himself on the frontiers of Northumbria, 
^^' which was already subdued by the terror of his name. 
The chieftains, with Eanfrid at their head, met him at 
Dore^ acknowledged him for their lord, and gave hos- 
tages for their obedience. Thence he directed his arms 
against the Britons, penetrated through the heart of 
North Wales, and planted his victorious standard in the 
isle of Anglesey. Thus in the space of nineteen yearn 
did Egbert, by his policy and victories, extend the autho- 
rity of Wessex over the greater part of the idland, and 

* Chroa. Sax. p. €9. 70. Ktbtlwmxd, 478. 

*- Pnc» oMtiooM Ingul. ?. Ckion. 8«3k p.7a | lBf«L7 * 
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obtain for himself the honourable tille of ** the eighth 
*• Bretwalda*.** * 

Scarcely, however, had the king attained this supe- 
riority oyer the native princes, when he saw himself 
assailed by a foreign and most dangerous enemy. At 
this period the peninsula of Jutland, the islands of the 
Baltic, and the shores of the Scandinavian continent, 
were the birth-place of a race of men, who, like the 
Saxons of old, spent the best portion of their lives on 
the waves, despised the tranquil enjojnnents of peace, 
and preferred the acquisitions of rapine to the laborious 
profits of industry. Their maritime situation fkmili* 
arised them with the dangers of the ocean ; and an 
absurd law of succession, which universally prevailed 
among a multitude of chieftains, consigned the majority 
of their children to the precession of piracy. The eldest 
son obtained the whole patrimony of his fEonily * the 
rest of the brothers received no other inheritance than 
their swords and ships, with whidi they were expected 
to acquire reputation and ri<^es t. Till the eighth cen- 
tury tiie sea-kings (so the principal of these adventurers 
were called^ confined 4;heir depredsttions to the northern 
OMs: but they had heard of the weal^y previnces in 
the south; and ^le success of thefir attempts incited 
them to engage in more distant «id import«it expedi- 
tions. Several chieftains associated under the banner 
of a renowned and experienced leader. In spring the 
inrates sailed to a distant province^ landed, ravaged the 
oowntry, collected the spoil, steered to ano^ier coast, 
repeated their depredations, and, in autumn returned 
laden with pluiider to their own c^ntry. Their first 
attempts were directed against the Brit^ isles: next 

• Cbcoo. Sax 71. 72. Eihelv. 478. The opinion that ha mw€ UrnuOt 
<he tide df the first Icing of KngUnd. rests on no snfBcient authority. Se 
ireral of his predecessors had as good a right to it as himself: and nil !■► 
mediate snccessors contented themselves with the usual style of kings of 
the Weat-SaxoBs. By Monareha BcHanni^, HwUiBgdon 096) pnMlsr 
SMaas no mors thm Bretwalda. 

faale,63a Snom. iUmiK, 1777vp. 48. Matssn. StodholiM, ITM. 

'K4. 
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they desolated the coasts of France and Spain ; at last 
they sailed through the straits which divide Europe 
ftom Africa, and taught the shores of the Mediterranean 
to tremhle at the names of the Danes and Northmen. 
The establishment of a Danish dynasty in England, of 
the duchy of Normandy in France, and afterwards of a 
powerM kingdom in Italy, hears suf&cient.testimony to 
their courage, their activity, and their perseverance. 

Of their descents in England during the eighth cen^ 
tury three only are recorded, one on the isle of Thanet» 
and two on the coast of Northumhria. If these attempts 
produced a temporary alarm, they furnished no cause 
of permanent uneasiness. But towards the close of the 
reign of Egbert the numbers of the pirates perpetually 
increased, and their visits were annually renewed. In 
832 they landed in the isle of Sheppy, conveyed away 
the plunder, and returned home without molestation. 
The next year a fleet of five-and-thirty sail entered the 
mouth of the Dart : and Egbert had the mortification 
to see his West-Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. 
Convinced of the necessity of preparation, he summoned 
all his vassals to meet him in Londofi, explained to 
them the measures which he had resolved to adopt, and 
waited in anxious suspense for the next descent of the 
enemy. Nor were they inferior in policy to the king. 
A. D. They landed on the coast of Cornwall; where, by the 
B35. offers of friendship, they seduced the Britons from their 
allegiance; and at Hengstone hill encountered with 
united forces the men of Wessex. The king commanded 
in person ; and a bloody but decisive victory restored 
the glory of his arms,Vrushed the rebellion of the Bri- 
tons, and compelled the invaders to seek refUge in their 
ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died in 
the following year, after a long, a glorious, and a fortu* 
nate reign *. 

*Bttielw.478. Himt.l96. Ing.lO. ChTon. Sax. aim. 836. But Egbert died 
In 838 or 839, according to a charter of EthelwnUl dated anno ab incamatlone 
OurlBti pccozxxnni. indlctione li. prfmo videlicet anno regnl Ethetwtufl 
regis post oUtnm patrls Bul. Cod. Dlpl. L 331. 
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ETHELWULF. 

Egbert, about the middle of his reign, had moulded the^ d. 
petty kingdoms of Kent, Essex and Sussex, into one gov; 886. 
, emment, which he gave to his elder son Ethelwulf, with 
the title of king.* Ethelwulf, on the death of his father, 
succeeded to the higher throne of Wessex, and transferred 
this, a subordinate kingdom, to his son Athelstan.f 

Of this monarch it has frequently been observed,^at 
he was fitter to wear the cowl than to wield the sceptre. 
For so unfavourable a character he is principally in- 
debted to the pen of Malmsbury, who describes him as 
a princd* of inferior abilities, and assigns the merit of his 
government to the wisdom of his ministers Alstan, 
bishop of Sherborne, and Swithin, bishop of Winchester. 
But the accuracy of this statement may be questioned. 
In the pages of the more ancient annalists Ethelwulf . 
appears with greater dignity ; and if we may estimate 
his character by his conduct, we cannot refuse him the 
praise of activity and courage. 

The education of his more early years had been con- 
fided to Swithin, provost of Winchester ; and the care 
of the tutor was repaid by Egbert with the office of royal 
chaplain. From the lessons of his preceptor the young 
prince was removed to study the military art under the 
auspices of his father ; and after the victory of EUen- 
dunei he commanded the army which expelled Baldred, 
king of Kert, from his dominions, and annexed that 
province, with Surrey and Essex, to the ancient patri- 
mony of the house of Cerdict. As soon as he had 

*The chronicles assign the conquest of Kent to the year 823 or 824. In 827 
we first meet with Ethelwulf Bex, and in 828 Egbert says of him, quern regem 
constituimus in Canita. Cod. Dipl. 1. 287. Athelstan was the son of Ethel- 
wulf. Ethelward, I. c. 2. f Malmsbury (De Pont. 1. II. f. 137) tells us that Eth- 
elwulf, at the death of his &ther, was a sub-deacon j but that a dispensation 
for him to ascend the throne was obtained from Leo III., because he was 
the only survivii^ descendant of Cerdlc. But Leo had then been dead more 
than twenty years ; Athelstan, the brother or son of Ethelwulf, was liviii^, 
and might havelgoyemed Wessex as well as Kent ; and the stoiy itself ap- 
pears to have been unknown to an preceding writers, and even to Malmsbury 
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mounted the throne he bestowed upon his former tutor 
the vacant bishopric of Winchester ; but retained at tfa* 
head of the council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. 
The incessant and desultory invasions of the Northmen 
suggested the propriety of appointing officers in the 
maritime districts, who, on the first alarm, might collect 
the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress of 
the enemy : and this arrangement, though, by dividing 
the Khroe of the country, it lessened the chance of victory, 
generally succeeded in confining the depredations of the 
invaders to the vicinity of the coast The whole island 
A. D. was now surrounded by their squadrons. While one 
837. occupied the attention of ,£thelwulf, a second of thirty- 
three sail entered the port of Southampton, and soon 
afterwards a third effected a landing on the isle of Port- 
land. Of the king's success we are not iaformed . Wul- 
fere defeated the invaders at Southampton ; but Ethel- 
helm was slain at Portland with many of the men of 
Dorset. Hie next spring a powerful army landed in 
Lincolnshire. The ealdorman Herebryht, with his fol- 
lowers, perished in the marshes ; and the barbarians 
pushed their victorious career through East-Anglia to 
the Thames. The foUowing year three bloody battles 
were fought at Rochester, Cuitetbury, and London : and 
Ethelwulf himself was defeated in an action at Char- 
mouth with thirty -five sail of the enemy*. 

Whether it was that the pirates were discouraged by 
the obstinate resistance which they experienced, or thi^ 
France, now become the theatre of intestine feuds and 
fraternal ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they 
appear to have abandoned Britain for the next ten years, 

vrhen he wrote his history of the kingt (De Reg. 80). The tale of Ethel- 
wulf havins been bishop of Winchester b still less entitled to eredit Both 
reports probably arose from eonftmndiag together Afferent persons with 
the same or similar names. Thus in th« ancient Itfls of St. Neot (Act. S.S. 
Benad. Sate W. torn. ii. p. 325> the bbhop of Winchester fait conteatpo- 
tary, and Ethelwold who was bishop a oentnry afterwaids, an both de- 
scribed as the same person. 

• Chron. Sax. 73. 74. Auet. annal. 191 About this time ooeaned the 
wars between the Scots and Picts, which ended in the sabJoKatioa of Che 
latter by Kennetii, king of Scuta, In 8^ FotdnD, W. C a 
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while they visited and revisited vnth impunity the dif- 
ferent provinces on the coast of Gaul. But in 851 several 
squadrons, as if hy common consent, returned to the 
island. One army had landed the preceding autumn in 
the isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a 
circumstance which filled the Saxons with consternation, 
as it seemed to denote a design of permanent conquest. 
In the spring a fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Themes : Canterbury and Londcm were 
sacked, and Bertulf, the tributary king of Mercia, to 
whom the defence of the district had been assigned, was 
defeated *. The barbarians turned to the left, and en- 
tered Surrey, where Ethelwulf with his West-Saxons 
waited to receive them at Okeley. The battle that 
ensoed was the subject of a po^n, firagments of which 
hava been preserved by jthe ancient chroniclers. It was 
most obstinate and sanguinary. The victory remained 
to Ethelwulf; and the loss of the Danes is said to have 
been greater than* they had ever sustained in any age 
or country. The other divisions of the Saxon forces 
were equally successful. Ceorl with the men of Pevon 
defeated the barbarians atWenbujy; and Athelston, 
king of Kent, captured nine of their ships in an engage- 
ment near Sandwich. So many victories gave to this 
the oame of the prosperous year : and the Northmen, 
disheartened by their losses, respected during the re- 
mainder of EthelwulTs reign the shoires of Britain t. 

Burhred, king of Mercia, the successor of Bertulf, 
had determined to chastise the insolence of the Welsh, 
who made frequent incursions into his territories. 
Merfyn Fryeh, their sovereign, fell in the battle : but 
Roderie Mawr succeeded to the throne, and defied all 
the power of the Mercian. Burhred had recourse to a. d. 
his superior lord, the king of Wessex ; and Ethelwulf, 853. 

• Chron. Sax. 74. Auer, 5, & Ing. I L 

t Chron. Sax. 7^. 75. A«wr. 5» 6L Tba Dan« made one or two dasrpnts 
afterwards* but of little inportance. 
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uniting his forces with those of his vassal, penetrated 
through Wales as &r as the isle of Anglesey, and com- 
pelled the natives to acknowledge the ancient superiority 
of the king of Mercia. At his return he gave his daugh- 
ter Ethelswitha in marriage to Burhred; and the nup- 
tials were celehrated with royal magnificence at Chip- 
penham *. 

The repeated invasions of the harharians induced 
Ethelwulf frequently to consult the assemhly of his 
A.D. thanes. On one of these occasions, hy their advice, and 
®^4. ^tjj ^jjgjy consent, he published a charter, of which the 
copies are so different, and the language is so obscure, 
that it is difficult to ascertain its real object : whether 
it were to exempt from all secular services the tenth 
part of each manor, whoever might be the possessor, or 
to annex that portion of land to the possessions which 
had already been settled on the church. That the grant, 
however, was highly advantageous to the clergy, is evi- 
dent from the engagement of the bishops of Sherborne 
and Winchester, who appointed the Wednesday of each 
week as a day of public supplication, to implore the 
divine assistance against the Danes. This charter was 
at first confined to the kingdom of Wessex: but in a 
council of the tributary states, held at Winchester in 
855, it was extended to all the nations of the Saxons t. 

The pious curiosity which had induced so many of 
the Saxon princes and prelates to visit the city of Rome, 
was not yet extinguished in the breasts of their poste- 
rity. The bishop of Winchester had lately performed 
the journey, and had been accompanied by Alfred, the 
youngest and best-beloved of the sons of Ethelwulf a 
boy in the fifth year of his age. The prince was honor- 
ably received by the pontiff Leo IV., who, at the request 

• Chron. Sax. 75* After, 6,7. Carradoc, 87. 

t Sm the charters in WUk. pi ]S3. Spelm. p. 34a Ing. 17. Gale. 859. 
We«tin.l58. Abo Chron. Sax. 7S. Ailred.351. Aster, a Ethelw.47a 
Dugdale, mon. 1. 32. 100. Hunt. SOO. Malm, de Pont 360. 
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of bis feither, conferred on him the regal unction, and 
the sacrament of confirmation *. In 855, the tranquillity 
which England enjoyed, encouraged Ethelwulf to un- 
dertake the same journey. Attended by a splendid ' 
retinue, the royal pilgrim, with his son Alfred, crossed 
the channel, visited the most celebrated churches of 
Craul, and was sumptuously entertained at the court 
of Charles the Bald, king of France. At Rome he spent 
several months in viewing the remains of ancient mag- 
nificence, and indulging his devotion at the shrines of 
the apostles. He rebuilt the school or hospital of the 
Saxons which had lately been burnt, made numerous 
presents to the pope, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
people of Rome, and solicited an ordinance that no En- 
glishman should be condemned to do penance in irons 
out of his own country t. In his return he again visited 
the French monarch, and after a courtship of three 
months was married to his daughter Judith, who pro- 
bably had not yet reached her twelfth year. The cere- 
mony was performed by Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims 
At the conclusion the princess was crowned, and seated 
on a throne by the side of her husband ; a distinct io:i 
which she afterwards claimed, to the great displeasure of 
the West-Saxons. 

• Asaer, 7* Chion. Sax. 77. Why did the king r(*qttest the pope to 
crown Alfred at so early an aj^e? Different rensons have been sujrgoteti 
by ancient and modem writers. Perhaps it was to secure his siicce.-sion 
to the crown after his brothers to the exclusion nf their children. Surh 
at least was Ethelwulf* s determination in his will. 

fAsser, 8,9. Chron. Sax. 76. Anastas. Biblioth. ii. S06, ':07. Var. 
1649. AnnaL Bertin. apud Bououet. yiiL 73. SC8. 620. For parriririe 
and other enormous crimes, the bishops were accustomed to couuemn pe- 
nitents to wear Irons tat a certain number of years, and on some occasions 
•ent them to Rome to be absolved by the pope. One of these crimiral > i« 
thus described by Wnlstan of Winchester, an ^ye-witness:— 
Oeddit inroprinm enuleli morte parentem, 
Unde reo statim prsseepit episcopus urbis, 
Ferreus ut ventrem constringeret acriter omnem 
Circttlns, et aimilem paterentur brachia poenam, 
Continnosque novem semet cruciando per annos. 
Atria sacroram Instraret siepe locorum, 
Viseret et sacri pulcherrima limina Petri, 
Quo ventam ts»UB mere retnr sumere enlp». 

Act. Bened. mpc. iv, turn. li. p. 72. 
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Anoieiit writers hare not mentioned to whom Etbel- 
wulf had intrusted the reins of govemnient during his 
absence. But Ethelbald, his eldest son, a prince of im- 
petuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the 
design of seizing the throne for himseli^ and of holding 
it in defiance of his father. His advisers and accom- 
plices were Alstan, the celebrated bishop of Sherborne, 
and Eanwul£ the ealdorman of Somerset In the forest^ 
of Selwoodthe project was disclosed to some of the more 
powerful thanes, whose approbation appeared to ensure 
^. ,j,its success. But at the return of Ethelwulf the tide of 
856. popularity flowed in his favour: the majority of the 
nation condemned the treason of an unnatural son ; and 
a civil war would have been the consequence, had not 
the moderation of the king consented to a partition of 
his dominions. He resigned to Ethelbald the kingdom 
of Wessex, and contented hixnself with the provinces 
which Athelstan, who died m 853, had governed with the 
title of king. He survived this compromise but two years, 
which he spent in acts of charity and exercises of devotion. 
By his will, which waj» confirmed in a general assembly 
of the thanes, he left that share of the kingdom still in 
his possession to his second son, Ethelbert ; and, dividing 
his landed property into two portions, bequeathed the 
larger to his other sons, Ethelbald, Ethelred, and Alfred, 
and the smaller to his daughter and more distant rela- 
tives ; but with this diflference, that the former was to be 
held jointly by the three brothers, and to become ulti- 
mately the property of the survivor. Both portions he 
charged with the obligation of maintaining one poor per- 
son on every ten hides of land, and of paying a yearly rent 
of three hundred manouses to the pope fi:)r the use of that 
prelate, and the service of the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. ' He died in 857, and was buried at Winchester.* 

ETHELBAIJ). 
After the death of Ethelwulf, Ethelbald continued to 

* Asser, 9, 12, 13. Testament. Alfted. Ibid. 79 ; which, however, should 
be corrected by the copy of the Anglo-Saxon orklnal, published by Manning, 
and afterwards by Cardale, and In the God. Dipi. 11, 112. 
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sit on the throne of Wessex : Ethelbert, in pursuance of 
his father's will, assunred the government of Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been 
the foremost to condemn the marriage of Ethelwulf with 
the daughter of the French monarch: he now forgot 
his former enmity to the princess, and took the young 
twdow to his own bed. This incestuous connexion scan- a.d* 
dalized the people of Wessex: their disapprobation was 869. 
publicly and loudly expressed; and the king, overawed 
by the remonstrances of the bishop of Winchester, con- 
sented to a separation *. Judith (I may here be allowed 
to pursue her history), unwilling to remain in a country 
which had witnessed her disgrace, sold her lands, the 
dower she had received from Ethelwulf, and returned 
to the court of her father. Charles, who dared not 
trust the discretion of his daughter, ordered her to be 
confined within the walls of Senlis, but to be treated at 
the same time with the respect due to a queen. The 
cunning of Judith was, however, more than a match for 
the vigilance of her guards. By the connivance of her 
brother she eloped in disguise with Baldwin, great fo- 
rester of France ; and the fugitives were soon beyond the 
reach of royal resentment. TTie king prevailed on his 
bishops to excommunicate Baldwin, for having forcibly 
carried oflf a widow ; but the pope disapproved of the 
sentence ; and at his entreaty Charles gave a reluctant 
consent to their marriage, though neither he nor arch- 
bishop Hincmar could be induced to assist at the cere- 
mony. They lived in great magnificence in Flanders, 
the earldom of which was bestowed on them by the 
. king, and from their union descended Matilda, the wife 
of William the Conqueror, who gave to England a long 
race of sovereigns t. 

In the battles which were fought during the life of 
Ethelwulf, Ethelbald had acquired peculiar distinction. 

• Aner. 13. 

Apud Boaquet, tUL Anna^ Bertin. 77, 78. 88. En. Hinc. nd Kio. 
MtpiSll. Chroii.8Hh.S6ft CapHuI! Car. Cal. 690. 
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During his own reign, either he possessed no oppc^rttmiiy 
of displaying his courage, or the memory of his exploits 
has been obliterated. Yet his martial character so en- 
.deared him to the youth of Wessex, that they lamented 
his death Jis a national calamity, and foretold that Eng- 
land would soon feel how seyere a loss she had sustained. 
He <Sed in 860. 

ETI]QBLBERT. 

According to Some writers, the crown of Wessex, 
agreeably to the provisions contained in the testament 
of Ethelwulf, ou^t, on the demise of the last king, 
to have descended to Ethelred, the third of the broth- 
ers. But Ethelbert, who had hitherto possessed the 
kingdom of Kent, advanced the claim of seniority, and 
his pretensiond were admitted by the great council of 
Wesflex. His martial virtues are said to have been 
eqijial to thpse of his late brother : and the title of 
** invincible conqueror" was accorded to him by the ad- 
miration or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the 
meagre chronicles of the times contain no record of his 
victories ; and w^ are only told that his reign was short, 
and that he died in 865. 
A.D. Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked 
864. by the Northmen, who, as they conveyed the plunder 
to Southampton, were defeated with great slaughter by 
the ealdormen of Hampshire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the isle of Thanet, and sold to the men 
of Kent their forbearance for a considerable sum of 
tooney. But they laughed at the credulity of the pur- 
chasers ; and the eastern moiety of the province was 
pillaged and depopulated by the faithless barbarians *. • 

It was also during his reign that an event occurred in 
the north, which endangered by its consequences the 
very existence of the Saxons as a nation. Among the 

• Asser. U, 15b Chron. Sax. 78. Buaoora (Ang. Sac. i. 206) pwt^ 
pones the capture of Wineheiter to the first year of fitbelrMi: and adds, 
that every monk belonging to the cathedral was slaia by the infidela. 'i 1m 
Aqnales Wintonienses place this event in 873,— Ibid., note. 
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sea-kings, one of the most adventurous and successful 
was Ragnar Lodbrog. On the shores of the Baltic, in 
the Orkoeys and the Hebrides, in Ireland* Scotland, and 
Northumbria, he had diffused the terror of his name. 
In France the intrepid pirate had conducted his fleet 
up the Seine, spread the flames of devastation on each 
side of its banks, and taken possession of the city of - 
iParis, which was redeemed from destruction by the pay- 
ment of seven thousand pounds of silver. By his orders 
ships of a larger size than had hitherto been navigated 
by his countrymen, were constructed for an invasion of 
England : but, whether it was owing to the violence of 
the weather, or the unskilfulness of the mariners, they 
were wrecked on the coast of Northumbria. Ragnar 
with several of his followers reached the shore, and 
heedless of the consequences, commenced the usual 
career of depredation. Though the Northumbrian had 
cast off the yoke imposed on them by Egbert, their 
country was torn by (jivil dissensions ; and at this very 
moment, their chieftains were divided by the opposite 
pretensions of two competitors, Osbert and JEJlsu At a.dw 
the first news of the descent of the Northmen, the latter 865, 
ilew to the coast, fought with the plunderers, made Rag- 
nar prisoner, and immediately put him to death. He is 
said to have been devoured by snakes, and to have con- 
soled his last moments with the hope, that " the cubs 
•* of the boar" would avenge his fete *. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. His sons, who were in Denmark, swore to 
punish the murderer; the relations, the friends, and 
the admirers of the deceased chieftain crowded to their 
standard ; and eight sea-kings, with twenty jarls, com- 
bined their foxces in the pursuit of revenge and plunder t 

* Saxo Gram. p. 176. Sono, 165i. Pet. Olavs, apod Langbeck, p. 111. 

Hafnia, 1772. 

t Itagiiar's deatli was known to the English chroniclers : but they were 
ignorunt ut' the reason which induced his sons to attempt the conquest of 
the island. The industry of Mr. Turner has discovered the real caAise io 
Ihe nortliern historians. — Turner, il 107. 118. 
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ETHELRED. 
By the death of Ethelbert, the crown of Wessex had 
devolved on Ethehred, the third of the sons of Ethelwul£ 
About the same time the northern armament, conveying 
several thousand warriors, under the command of In- 
gu%r and XJbbo*, two of the sons of Ragnar, reached the 
^.D. coast of East- Anglia. They landed without opposition : 

866. hut finding their number unequal to the enterprise 
which they had undertaken, they fortified their camp, 
and patiently waited the arrival of reinforcements from 
the Baltic. The depth of winter was spent in procuring 
horses for the army, and in debauching the fideUty of 
some among the Northumbrian chieftains. In Fe- 
bruary they abandoned East-AngUa, and by the first of 
March were in possession of York. Alarmed for their 
country, Osbert and iElla postponed the decision of their 
private quarrel, and united their forces against the com- 
mon enemy. On the twenty-first of March they sur- 
prised the Danes in the neighbourhood of York, drove 
them ii\to the city, and made a breach in the walls. 
They had penetrated into the streets, when despair re- 
doubled the efforts of the Northmen ; and the assail- 
ants were in their turn compelled to retire. Osbert, 

A. D. with the bravest of the Northumbrians, was slain : MU& 

867. had the misfortune to &11 alive into the hands of his 
enemies ; and Inguar and UBbo enjoyed the exquisite 
delight of torturing the man who had slain their father. 
His ribs were divided from the spine : his lungs were 
drawn through the opening ; and salt was thrown into 
the wounds. This victory gave the Danes undisputed 
possession of the country south of the Tyne : the natives 
on the north of that river solicited the friendship of the 
invaders, and, with their consent, conferred the sove-* 
reign powec on a chieftain called Egbert t. 

^ •LeltColLl280. 

f A seer. 17. 18. Clinra. Hnx. 79. S«xo Onini.177> Bet OUiu.111 
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The army of the barbarians now divided itself into a. n. 
two bodies. The smaller remained at York to cultivate ^^^ 
the country : the more numerous marched to the sputh, 
and took possessioh of Nottingham. Burhred, king of 
Merda, immediately solicited the assistance of Ethel- 
red, who, with his brother Alfred and the forces of 
Weraex, joined th Mercian army. The enemy pru- 
dently confined themselves within the walls of the town ; 
' and the besiegers were unable to force them to a battle. 
At length Nottingham was surrendered by capitulation, 
and the Danes retired without molestation to their 
countrymen at York *. 

The next expedition of the Northmen Ted them across Ju ou 
the Humber into Lincolnshire. They landed at Linde- ^^^' 
s^, burnt the rich monastery of Bardeney, and put its 
inhabitants to the sword. The summer months were 
devoted to the pursuit of plunder ; in September they 
passed the Witham, and entered the district of Kesteven. 
To oppose their progress the ealdorman Algar had col- 
lected the youth of the neighbourhood. In the first 
attempt he repulsed their advanced guard, and killed 
three of their kings. On the following morning his 
little army was surrounded by all the forces of the in- 
vaders. The advantage of the ground enabled the 
Saxons to protract the contest till the evening : at last 
they were broken by an artifice of the enemy, and 
slaughtered without mercy. The victors continued 
their march during the silence of the night ; but their 
route was illumined by repeated conflagrations. As the 
flames approached the monastery of Cropland, the 
younger monks escaped in their boats across the lake - 

Sim. Dun. 14. The pnnfshineiit inflicted on ^Ila wat nsnal among the 
Northmen, and whs called " at rista orn," firom the suppmed resemblance 
<»f the victim to tlie figure of an eagle. The operation was generally per- 
formed by the chief himself. It is thus described by Snorre: — ^Ad speciem 
aquilae dorsum ita ei laniabat, ut adncto ad spinam gladio, costisque om- 
nibus ad 1 umbos usque a tergo divisis, pulroones extTahefet.-TS$norm» 
p. 103, 
• Asset. 19. £0. Chron. Snx. 79. Ingul. 18. 
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the more aged, with the bojs, retired to the cimrch. 
Oskytul, a Danish chieftain^ soon fbrced the gates : the 
ahbot was beU^ed on the steps of the altar ; and bis 
companions, with the exception of one boy, were i&assa> 
cred in different apartments of the abbey. HariBg 
pillaged and burnt the monastery, they directed their 
march to Medeshamstede. An attempt was made by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to defend the 
walls ; and in the firat assault one of the sons of Ragnar 
feoeiVed a severe wound. But in the second the fury 
of the Danes burst open the gates : the women and 
children, who had sought refuge within the abbey, wefe 
massacred : and Ubbo avenged the wound of his brother 
by slaughtering, with his own hand, the abbot and 
mghty-four monks. From the ashes of Medeshamstede 
tiiey proceeded to Huntingdon, and from the destruction 
of that pl|M!e to the isle of Ely. The nuns of this 
monastery, who were descended from the noblest cf 
the Saxon families, were sacrificed to tiielr lust and 
cruelty : the treasures of the country, which had been 
deposited in the island, were divided among 'the barba* 
rians ; and the edifice, with every ether building within 
the range of their devastation, was devoured by the 
flames*. 

It will excite surprise that the Saxon princes should 
remain idle spectators of the progress of tiie Dane% 
instead of uniting their forces for the defence of their 
common country. They appear to have conceived that 
the fury of the torrent would, as it rolled on, gradually 
subside. The king of Mercia had seen one of his most 
opulent provinces for six months in their possession, 
and yet, under the pretence of opposing the Britons in 
the west, had not made a single effort for its deliverance. 
From Mercia the invaders entered the country of the 
East-Angles. They had already burnt Thetford, when 
Ulfketul, the ealdorman, retarded their advance for a 

• AssenfO. Ingntld.Si. 
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ftnr days* But Edmimd, the king, conscious of his ina* 
bility to contend against superior numbers* and afradd 
of inflaming their resentment by a fruitless resistance, 
disbanded his forces, and retired towards his castle of 
Framlingham*. He was intercepted at Hoxon on the 
Waveney, and conducted in chains to the quarters df . 
Inguar. The proposals of the sea-king were rejected 
by the captive as repugnant to his hcmour and religion. 
To extort his compliaiice».he was bouad Baked to a tree^ 
and lacerated with whips : some ef the spectators* with 
cruel dexterity, shot their arrows into his arms and legs : 
and the Dane, wearied out byjiis constancy, ordered fait 
head to be struck ofL Edmund was revered as a mar- 
tyr by his subjects and their posterityt. 

The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating 
the &te of the East- Angles, and in arrangiag plans of 
future conquest. From Thetlbrd, the genend rendes* 
vous, Inguar returned to his former associates in Nor* 
thumbriat; Gothrun assumed the sceptre oi East- a. n. 
Anglia, which, from that period, became a Danish king-^'^^* 
dom; and Halfdene and Bacseg, leading the more 
adventurous of the invaders into Wessex, surprised the 
town of Reading. They fortified the place, and, to 
strengthen their position, began on the third day to 
open a trench from the Thames to the Kennet: but the 
ealdorman Ethelwulf attacked them at Englefield, killed 
one of their commanders, and drove the workmen into 
the camp. Four days later Ethelred and his brother ^ 
Alfred arrived with the army of Wessex. The partiefl, 
which the pursuit of plunder had led to a distance, were 
easily put to flight : but in an attempt to storm the 
Danish intrenchments the Saxons experieneed a lois, 
which taught them to respect the skill as well as the 
valour of the invaders. Ethelred, however, sensihio 

* In Lektad't Collectanea (i. t9S\ we are told thftt Edmnncl Ibn^t A 
fiMt battte with the Danes, in which he kiet moat of hit men. 
t Aaaer, 80. lag. S4. Abbo Floriatt. in Act Sanct. Weit nd ana. 871, 
X He Alkerwardi invaded Ireland* and died there. AnnaL Ulton.6ii 
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that his crown was at stake, reinforced his army, and, 
hefore the end of the week, met the enemy at Esces- 
dune *. The night was spent on each side in preparation 
for the comhat:.the morning discovered the Danes 
assemhled in two divisions on different parts of an emi- 
. nence. Ethelred ordered the Saxons to adopt a similar 
arrangement, and retired to his tent to assist at masst. 
The impatience of Alfred condemned the piety of his 
brother ; and 'Ordering his men to cover their heads 
with their shields, he -boldly led them up the declivity, 
A. D. and attacked one of the hostile divisions. Ethelred 
^71. followed quickly with the remainder of the army; and 
the Northmen, after a most obstinate resistance, were 
routed, and pursued in confusion as far as Reading. 
Among the slain were Bacseg, one of their kings, and 
the jarls Osbem, Frean, Harold, and the two Sidrocs. 
A solitary thorn tree, pointed out to posterity the spot 
on which the Danes were defeated $. 

Within a fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, 
another was fought at Basing, in which the invaders 
took an ample revenge. Their numbers were soon after 
increased by the arrival of another armament from the 
Baltic, and a most obstinate battle ensued at Morton 
in Berkshire. The Saxon chroniclers give the advan- 
tage to their countrymen, but acknowledge that the 
Danes remained in possession of the field. Ethelred, 
who had been wounded, survived only a few days. He 
died on the 23d of March, and was buried at Winbome, 
where his memory was afterwards honoured as that of a 
martyr.^ 

* EaoMaaiM 1i»s been aonriit in diffiBrent plaem by diflbmit writera. 
A* the SaioQ Chronicle (p. 135) myi, that it lay in the road ftom Wal- 
.lingford to Cuekhamsley nill, Gibson was probably right when he fixed it 
at Attoo. 

f It has been said that Ethelred wa« "impreued with a dispiriting 
•« belief that he should not survive the battle*' (Tumer. vol iL p. 154): but 
the words of Asser have a very diflbrent meaning. AfBrmans •• inde (e 
tentorio) vivnm non discessnrom, aateqnam saewdos missam flnirat* « 
dttteaa vco hamano noUe deseiere servninm. Asser, S& 

t A>a*r, M. Chroa Sax. 81. f Asser, 81«>8i. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A.NOLO SAXONS. 

Birth, edncfttlon and aeeeMion of Alfred— SaccetMt of fhe Dane*** 
• Alfk«d oppose* them by sear-His victories, laws, and improvements— 
Reigns of Edward— Athelstan— Edmund— and Edred. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

With the name of Allied, posterity has associated the a d. 
epithet of "the great" The kings, his predecessors, 871. 
are chiefly known to us hy theur actions in the field of 
hattle : it is the praise of .^U&ed that he was not only a 
warrior, hut also the patron of the arts, and the legisla- 
tor of his people. Their history has heen compressed 
into a few pages : hut his merit will deserve a more full 
and detailed narration. 

Alfred was born at Wantage in 849, the youngest of 
the four sons, whom Osburga, the daughter of Oslac, 
bore to Ethelwulf The beauty, vivacity, and jdayfVd- 
ness of the boy endeared him to his parents, who affected 
to foresee that he would one day prove the chief orna- 
ment of the race of Cerdic It was this partiality which 
induced the king to send him, when only in his fifth 
year, with a numerous retinue to Rome, to be crowned 
by the pontiff; and afterwards, when the royal pilgrim 
himself visited the apostolic city, Alfred was selected to 
accompany his father. 

The Anglo-Saxons of this period had degenerated 
from the literary reputation of their ancestors. The 
thanes, dividing their time between the occupations of 
war and the pleasures, of the chase, despised the tran- 
quil pursuits of knowledge, and directed the attention of 

VOL. I. 14 
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their children to those exercises which impart habits ol 
strength, agility, and courage. Osburga, however, had 
the merit of awakening in the mind of Alfred that pas- 
sion for learning, by which he was so honourably distin- 
guished from his contemporavies. Holding in her hand 
a Saxon poem elegantly written, and beautifully illumi- 
nated, she offered it as a reward to the first of her 
children, whose proficiency should enable him to read 
it. The emulation of Alfred was excited : he ran to his 
master, applied to the task with diligence, performed it 
to the satisfaction of the queen, and received the prize 
of his industry.* 

But soon, by the death of both parents, the education 
of the young prince devolved on his elder brothers, to 
whom the pursuits of literature were probably objects of 
contempt. His proficiency under their care was limited 
to the art of reading : from which he could dferive no other 
immediate advantage than the perusal of a few Saxon 
poems, and books of devotion, written in the vernacular 
idiom. It proved, however, to him an acquisition of con- 
siderable importance ; for it laid the foundation of his 
subsequent improvement : it urged his curiosity to ex- 
plore those treasures of history and science, which were 
locked up in the obscurity of a learned language ; and it 
enabled him at a later period to apply with success to 
the study of the Latin tongue. But his health tvas then 
impaired by disease, his mind occupied with the cares of 
government : and in the company of his friends he often 
lamented that indulgence, which had permitted him to 
throw away the years of his youth in pursuits and diver- 
sions, from which he had reaped nothing but ignorance 
and regret t. 

But if the mind of Alfred had not received the polish 
of classical literature, it had been deeply impressed 
with religious sentiments, which influenced, his conduct 

* Asser, 16. The same writer careftilly dlsilngnlshes the liberates arte* 
from the venaioria et caeterls arttbus, guas nobUibus conveniunt, p. 43. 

[But this pre»ent muRt be ascribed to JiuUth. Alfred's step-mother. Asf. 
lb. * Turner. — Amkr. Edit.] t Asser, 17. 
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through life. At the age of twenty he determined from 
motives of virtue to marry. The lady, whom he honoured 
with his choice, was Alswitha, the daughter of Ethelred, 
a Mercian ealdorman, and of Eadburga, a princess of 
the race of Penda. But the joy of the nuptial ceremony 
was clouded by an unexpected calamity. In the midst 
of the festivity, while Alfred was entertaining the thanes 
of both kingdoms, he was suddenly seized with a most 
painful disorder. Its seat was internal : its origin and 
nature baffled all the science and skill of the Saxon phy- 
sicians. By the ignorance of the people it was attributed 
to magic, or to the maUce of the devil, or to a new and 
unknown species of fever. From that moment to the 
day in wliich Asser wrote his history, during the long 
lapse of five-and-twenty years, the king was afflicted 
with this mysterious disease: its attacks were almost 
incessant ; and each short interval of ease was embit- 
tered by the prospect of a speedy return of pain. It con- 
tinued to harass him till his death*. 

During the reigns of his brothers, he possessed the 
government of a petty district, with%the title of king. At 
the death of Ethelred he was called to the throne by the 
unanimous voice of the West- Saxons. With real or af- 
fected modesty he refused ; alleging his own incapacity, 
and the increasing multitudes of the Danes. His objec- 
tions were over- ruled; the archbishop of Canterbury 
placed the crown on his head ; and at the name of Alfred 
the hopes of the West- Saxons revived. The first care 
of the young monarch (he was only in his twenty-second 
year) was to perform with decent pomp the funeral of 
his late brother ; and from this solemn ceremony he was 
summoned to arms and the field of battle. Another 
body of adventurers had joined the invaders stationed at 
Reading. The confederates penetrated into Wiltshire, 
andirom their camp on the hills which cover the banks 

^ Asser, 19. 40—43. 
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of the Willy* spread devastation over the surrounding 
country. Anxious to distinguish himself, the new king, 
at the head of his West- Saxons, advanced to seek a more 
numerous enemy. The impetuosity of the attack threw 
the Northmen into disorder : hut they rallied from their 
ilight, renewed the contest, and rather by superior num- 
bers than superior valour, wrested the victory from the 
grasp of their opponents. The unfortunate issue of this 
battle gave a new direction to the policy of Alfred. He 
negotiated with the Banish chieftains, and induced them, 
probably by the offer of a valuable present, to withdraw 
out of his dominions *. 
A. D. From Wiltshire Halfdene led his barbarians to Lon- 
S72. don, where he passed the winter. Burhred, the king of 
Mercia, taught by the example of Alfred, made them a 
liberal donative, and obtained a promise that they would 
march peaceably through his territories on their road 
to the north : but they halted at Torksey in Lincolnshire, 
and returned to their usual habits of depredatioii. Ano- 
ther present, and another treaty succeeded. The Danes 
derided the simplicity of the Mercian, and on a sudden, 
without pretext or provocation, surprised Repton on the 
southern bank of the Trent This monastery, the pride 
of Mercian piety, they burnt to the ground : and violated 
the tombs of the princes whose ashes reposed within it 
A. D. The following spring their numbers were doubled by the 
®^^' arrival of another horde of adventurers, under the united 
command of the kings Gothrun, Oskytul, and Amund. 
His knowledge of their force, joined to his experience of 
their perfidy, drove the Mercian king to despair. Unable 
to repel them by force, or to purchase their removal by 
money, he abandoned his throne, and proceeded, a re- 
luctant pilgrim, to the tombs of the apostles at Rome. 
He arrived with a broken heart died within a few days, 
and was buried in the church of the Saxon hospital. His 

• Asset. 24, S5. ChnNi. Sax. 83. 
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queen Ethelswitba followed ber lord, but bad not even 
tbe consolation of visiting bis grave. She sickened and 
died at Ticino *. * - 

By tbe retreat of Burbred, tbe Mercian soeptcr was 
left at tbe disposal of tbe invaders. Tbiey plaeed it in 
the bands of Ceolwulf, a native thane, who bad the puail- 
lanimity to accept it from tbe enemies of his country* on 
the ignominious condition of paying them a yearly tri* 
bute, and of reigning in subservience to their will, llus 
phantom of a king was but tbe pander to their rapaeif|r* 
As long as be could extort money from his miserabW 
countrymen, be ^as permitted to retain the 8cq)tve : 
when be could no longer satisfy their demands, be wm 
Gripped of the enugns of royalty, and sufifered from their 
cruelty that death, which he owed to his country. H» 
was the last who bore tbe title of king of Merciat. 

The whole of the Anglo-Saxwi tencitories w^re now 
under tbe dominion o£ the invaders^ with the exception 
of the districts on tbe soutii of the Thamies, smd tbe 
north of the Tyne. In 675, having arranged the plan of a. d. 
their future operations, they divtd^ tbeiaaaelves into two ^7b. 
bodies. The. new adventurers with their three kings 
moved towards tbe south, and occupied Cambridge: 
Halfdene and his followers embarked on board their 
fleet in the Trent, steered along the coast of Deira, 
entered the Tyne, and ascended that river as far as the 
mouth of the Tame. Here they moored their fleet 
diving the winter. Upon the first appearance of spring 
they issued £>rth to the work of dev,aatation. Tynemouth 
was levelled with tbe ground. The abbey <^ Lindisfame 
was plundered, and reduced to ashes ; while the bishop 
and monks precipitately fled with their treasures and 
the body of St. Cuthbert to the highest of the Northum- 
brian mjOttotuns. At Colding^am tbe nuns^ stimulated 
by tbe example of their abbess, disfigured their faces 

• Aiwr, 86. InguL 96, 27. 
t Aiier, 26, 27. InguU 2?. Chron. Sax. 82, 83. 
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with wounds to escape the msults of the harbarians. 
They preserved their chastity; but perished in the 
flames which devoured their Anvent Wherever Half- 
dene marchedyhis route might be traced by the smokiiK^ 
ruins of towns 4nd villages, and the mangled remains of 
the victims of his barbarity. The summer he spent in 
savaging the lands of the Strathclyde Britons, the Scots, 
and the Picts : in the autumn he returnedinto Bernicia, 
and, dividing it among his followers, exhorted them tu 
cultivate by their industry that soil, which they had won 
by their valour*. 

While Halfdene was thus consolidating his conquests 
in Northumbria, Grothrun with the southern army re- 
mained inactive for the space of twelve months in the 
A. D. neighbourhood of Cambridge. But one night the bar- 
876. barians suddenly hastened to their fleet, embarked, and 
disappear^ Soon afterwards they were descried, 
steering towards the coast of Dorset, where they sur- 
prised the strong castle and monasteiy of Wareham, 
situated at the conflux of the Frome and the Piddle. 
From this station plundering parties were despatched 
in every direction, whid)» on the arrival of Alfred, retired 
within their intrendunents. In the art of besieging 
places the Saxons seem to have been conscious of their 
deficiency. They never refused to meet the enemy in 
the field ; but from the day on which Ethelred was de- 
feated before Reading, prudence had taught them to 
respect the Danish fortifications. Alfired attempted to 
negotiate : and Gothrun consented, for a considerable 
sum, to retire out of Wessex. Instructed, however, by 
the fate of Burhred, and not confiding in the sincerity 
of the Dane, the king demanded a certain number of 
hostages, and was permitted to select them from the 
noblest of the chieftains. He next required their oaths. 
They swore by their bracelets, which were sacred to 

• Aster, p. 87. Chron. Sax. p. 83. Sim. Dunel. p. dS. Mat West ad 
ann. SJO. 
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Odin. He wag not content. They swore by the rdies 
of the Christian saints. Satisfied that he had bound 
them by every tie which his diffidence could devise, 
Alfred now expi^cted their departure ; when, in the dark- 
ness of the night, a detachment of the army saUied from 
the castle, surprised the Saxon cavalry, mounted the 
horses of the slain, and by a rapid march took possession 
of Exeter. The king, unable to dislodge them from 
either position, retired with shame and disappointment *• 

In the fifth century the Saxons had been formidable a*i>* 
for their power by sea : their conquests in Britain had • 
directed their attention to other objects, and had anni- 
hilated their fleet. But Alfred now saw the necessity 
of opposing the Danes on their own element. In 875 he 
equipped a few ships, manned them with foreign adven- 
turers, whom the hope of reward had allured to his 
service, and, trusting himself to the faith of these mer- 
cenaries, sailed in quest of an enemy. Fortune threw 
in his way a Danish fleet of seven ships, one of which 
he captured, while the others escaped. This trifling 
success elevated his hopes ; ships and galleys were built ; 
and by unceasing efforts, he at last succeeded in creating 
a navy. He had soon reason to congratulate himself on 
this acquisition. A resolution had been taken by the 
Northmen to evacuate Wareham. Their cavalry pror 
ceeded to join their friends at Exeter, and were followed 
by Alfred, who invested the place by land : the infimtry 
embarked on board the fleet, and were directed to steer 
to the same city. But they had scarcely put to sea, be- 
fore a storm compelled them to run along the coast of 
Hampshire, where they lost one half of their ships. The 
ethers, shattered by the tempest, recovered their course^ 
but were opposed by the Saxon fleet, which blockaded 
the mouth of the Ex, and after a sharp action were en? 
tirely destroyed. The loss of one hundred and twenty 
sail induced Gothrun to treat in earnest. More hostages 

• AiMT, S7, S8. ChioB. Sax. 8% 
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were given, the former oaths were renewed, and the 
Northmen marched from Exeter into Mereia *. 

It has heen said that the character 4^ Alfined was witii' 
out a hlemish. Such nnqualified prais^is the language 
4^ rhetorical declamation^ rather thaxk of histcnjoal trutL 
In his early yearst indeed, his opening virtues endeared 
him to the nation t : and in a more advanced age he was 
the guardian and the benefector of bis country. But at 
the commencement of his reign there was much ia las 
conduct to reprehend. The young monarch seems to 
have considered his high dignity as wa, emancipattoo 
from restraint ; and to have found leisure, even amidst 
his struggles with the Danes, to indulge the impetuoatj 
of his passions. The scandal of Wallingford may be dis* 
missed with the contempt, whidi it perhaps deserves $ : 
but we learn from more ancient authorities that his 
immorality and despotism provoked the censure of hia 
virtuous kinsman St. Neot$; and Asser, his friend and 
panegyrist, acknowledges, that he was haughty to his 
subjects, neglected the administration of justice, and 
treated with contempt the complaints of the indigent and 
i^pcessed. It was to this indism^eHon <to borrow the 
term isnder which the partiality of the biogvapher was 
wflling to teU the misconduct of his patron} >, that 
Alfred faimsdf attributed the severe and unexpected 
calamity, which overwb^med him in the eighth yeaar «f 
lBSi«gn« For tfaepiety of the age« instead <^ traciuj; 
evmts to &eir p(ditieal sources, nferred them ittunedi* 
flislytothe^^roTideiioeof God; and considered misfort 

• Ass0r,|bS9l. C»»m«ax.p.81. 

f Aiaer, p. S4. He adds th»t Alfred, had lie been ambitions, might 
Avw^btained iih»«r*wn fteai the Htoac of the peopto, to the exokudon of 
liieeldftrbnithiK. 

X In primurdiis regni sui vivebat laxni et vitiia 8ubjugatu»— virgines et 
eaMeMveve votentee vu) io^tas vel vulaotariae omai studio subdete ibsti- 

j Pravos redaijBuens actus jusslt in melius conveiti. — jDe tyrannidis im- 
imWtate, ae de superiM Tpgimf nis austeiitate aeiiter com iacwpaTit Yil. 
BU NeoU in act. S?. Beu. s»c. iv. torn, il p. 330. 331. 

I Asser.p.31.33. 
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tune as the instrument with which divine justice pu« 
nished past enormities. 

At the close of the last campaign we left him m the 
undisturbed possession of the kingdom of Wessex : at 
the beginning of the next year we discover him a soli- ^.o, 
tary fUgitive, lurking in the morasses of Somersetshire. 878. 
This sudden revolution arose firom the policy of Gothrun, 
the most artM of the Northmen That chieftain, on 
his retreat out of Wessex, had fixed his residence at 
Gloucester, and rewarded the services of his veterans by 
dividing amoi^ them the lands in the neighbourhood. 
But while this peaceful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively employed in arranging 
a plan of warfare, which threatened to extinguish the 
last of the Saxon governments in Britain A winter 
campaign had hitherto been unknown in the annals of 
Danish devastation: after their summer expeditions 
the invaders had always devoted the succeeding months 
to festivity and repose; and it is probable that the fol* 
lowers of Gothrun were as ignorant as the Saxons of 
the real design of their leader. On the first day of 
the year 878 they received an unexpected summons to 
meet him on horseback at an appointed place : on the 
night of the 6th of January they were in possession of 
Chippenham, a royal villa on the left bank of the Avon. 
There is reason to believe that Alfred was in the -place, 
when the alarm was given : it is certain that he could 
not be at any great distance. From Chippenham, (Go- 
thrun dispersed .his cavalry in different directions over 
the neighbouring counties : the Saxons were surprised 
by the enemy befbre they had heard of the war ; and 
the king saw himself surrounded by the barbarians, 
without horses and almost without attendants. At first 
he conceived the rash design of rushing on the multi- 
tude of his enemies : but his temerity was restrained 
by the more considerate suggestions of his friends ; and 
he consented to reserve himself for a less dangerous and 
more hopeful experiment. To elude suspicion he dis- 

TOL. I. 15 
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missed the few thanes who were still near his person, 
and endeavoured alone, and on foot, to gain the centre 
of Somersetshire. There he found a secure retreat in 
a, small island, situated in a morass formed hy the con- 
flux of the Thone and the Parret, which was afterwards 
dis^guished hy the name of Ethelingey, or Prince's 
island*. 

Though the escape of Alfred had disappointed the 
hopes of the Danes, they followed up their success with 
indefatigahle activity. The men of Hampshire, Dorset^ 
Wilts, and Berkshire, separated from each other, igno- 
rant of the fate of their prince, and unprepared fbr any 
rational system of defence, saw themselves compelled to 
crouch heneath the storm. Those who dwelt near the 
coast, crossed with their families and treasure to the 
opposite shores of Gaul ; the others sought to mitigate 
hy submission the ferocity of the invaders, and by the 
surrender of apart, to preserve the remainder, of their 
property. One county alone, that of Somerset, is said 



ITrete ooos onuU panei. gyrare myrarU, 
Cum nlmiuni gaaort hot mandoeaort cal 
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to have contiaued faithful to the fortunes of Alfred ; an^ 
yet, even in the county of Somerset^ he was compelled 
to conceal himself at Ethelingey, while the ealdorman 
^thelnoth with a few adherents wandered in the woods. 
By degrees the secret of the royal retreat was revealed : 
he was joined hy the more trusty of his suhjects ; and in 
their company he -occasionally issued from his conceal-^ 
ment, intercepted the straggling parties of the Danes, 
and returned, loaded with the spoils, often 'of the enemy, 
sometimes (such was his hard necessity) of his own 
people. As his associates multiplied, these excursions 
were more frequent and successfril ; and at Easter, to 
facilitate the access to the island, he ordered a communi- 
cation to he made with the land hy a wooden hridge, of 
which he secured the entrance hy the erection of a fort. 
While the attention of Alfred was thus fixed on the 
enemy who had seized the eastern provinces of his king- 
dom, he was unconscious of the storm, whi6h threatened 
to hurst on him from the west. Another of the sons of 
Ragnar, prohahly the sanguinary Uhho, with three-and- 
twenty sail, had lately ravaged the shores of Demetia or 
South Wales ; and crossing to the northern coast of De- 
vonshire, had landed his troops in the vicinity of Aple- 
dore. It appears a9 if the two hrothers had previously 
agreed to crush the king between the pressure of their 
re^peo^ive armies. Alarmed at (hisnew debarkation, 
04un the ealdorman, with several thanes, iled for se- 
curity to the castle of Kynwith. It had no other fortifi- 
cation than a loose wall erected after the manner of the. 
Britons; but its position on the summit of a lofty rock 
rendered it impregnable. The Danish leader was too 
wary to hazard ^ assault ; and calndy pitched his tent 
at the foot of the mountain, in the confident expectation 
thiat the want of water wbiild force the garrison to sur- 
render. But Odun, gathering courage from despair^ 
silently left his intrenchments at the dawn of morning ; 
burst into the enemy's camp ; slew the Danish chief with 
twelve hundred of his followers : and drove the remainder 
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to their fleet The hraveiy of the Saxons was rewarded 
with the plunder of Wales ; and among the trophies of 
their victory was the Reafan,the mysterioas standard of 
the raven, woven in one noon-tide by the hands of the 
three daughters of Ragnar. The superstition of die 
Danes was accustomed to ohserve the hird, as they 
marched to battle. If it appeared ta flap its wings, it 
was a sure omen of victory : if it hung motionless in the 
air, they anticipated nothing but defeat*. 

The news of this success infused courage into the hearts 
of the most pusillanimous. Alfred watched the reviving 
spirit of his people, and by trusty messengers invited 
them to meet him in the seventh week after Easter at 
the stone of Egbert, in the eastern extremity of Selwood 
forest t. On&e appointed day the men of Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Somerset cheerfully obeyed the summons. 
At the appearance of Alfred, they hailed the avenger of 
their country ; the wood echoed their acclamations ; and 
every heart beat with the confidence of victory. But 
the place was too confined to receive th^ multitudes that 
hastened to the royal standard ; and the next morning 
the camp was removed to Ic^lea, a spacious plain, lying 
on the skirts of the wood, and covered by marshes in its 
front t. The day was spent in making preparations for 
the conflict, and in assigning their places to the volun- 
teers that hourly arrived : at the dawn of the next morn- 
ing, Alfred marshalled his forces, and occupied the sum- 
mit of Ethandune, a neighbouring and lofty eminence $. 
In the mean while Grothrun had not been an idle spec* 
tator of the motions of his adversary. He had recalled 

* Chren. Sax. Si. Au«r,33. 

f It is now called Brixton. — Ingulf Tp. 96.) and some writer* after him, 
infbrm as tliat the kinc disguised himself as a harper, and visited th« 
Danish camp, where he (Hiserred their negligence, and learned their ulterior 
objects. The storj is in itself improbable, and was unknown to Asser.* 

I It is believed to !»• Leigh, not fu- ftom Westbory. In the lifii of St. 
Keot it is described as grata salicis planities Juxta silvatn, p. 335. 

f IMsposita seriatim ade proximum anticinaverunt promontinriam. 
Bine hostium explorabantoeeuraum. Ibid. AntidpaTit montem hostibus 
oimis aptum, si pr»eavisseat. Wallicg. p. 938. This is probably Brat- 
tODhai. near Rddington. 
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his scattered detachments, and was advancing with hasty 
steps to chastize the insolence of the insurgents*. As 
the armies approached, they vociferated shouts of mutual 
defiance ; and after the first discharge of their missive 
weapons rushed to a closer and more sanguinary comhat 
The shock of the two nations, the efforts of their leaders, 
the fluctuations of victory, and the alternate hopes and 
fears of the contending armies, must he left to the ima- 
gination of the reader. The Danes displayed a courage 
worthy of their former renown, and their repeated con- 
quests. The Saxons were stimulated by every motive 
that could influence the heart of man. Shame, revenge, 
the dread of subjugation, and the hope of independ- 
ence, impelled them forward : their perseverance bore * 
down all opposition ; and the Northmen, after a most 
obstinate but unavailing resistance, fled in crowds to 
their camp. The pursuit was not less murderous than 
the engagement : the Saxons immolated to their resent- 
ment every fugitive who Mi into their hands. Imme- 
diately, by the king's orders, lines were drawn round 
the encampment ; and the escape of the survivors was 
rendered impracticable by the vigilance and the multi- 
tude of their enemies. Famine and despair subdued 
the obstinacy of Grothrun, who on the fourteenth day 
offered to capitulate. The terms imposed by the con- 
queror were; that the king and principal chieftains 
should embrace Christianity ; that they should entirely 
evacuate his dominions; and that they should bind them- 
selves to the fultilment of the treaty by the surrender 
of hostages and by their oaths. After a few weeks, 
Gothrunwith thirty of his officers was baptized at Aulre 
near Athelney He took the surname of Athelstan, and 

* GytruB nndiqne Danos convoi at, mnnuin magnam contraxit Wal< 
ing. Ibid. Ut rumor hujus eventus latissime difTusus profanas Gytronis 

attingeret aures protinut juxta raurem suum actes ditposuerant, ad 

locum certamini* castra raoventes. ViU St. Neut p. 335. Theae paMagiea 
plainly show that th« Danes were not surprised by Alfred, as is generallv 
asserted. See also Trau«lat. St. Cuth. la net. S3. Bened. s»e. iv. toou it 
P. 379. 
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Alfred was his sponsor. After the ceremony both princes 
removed to Wedmore, where on the eighth day Gothrun 
. put off the white robe and chrysmal fillet, and on the 
twelfth bad adieu to his adopted father, whose generosity 
he had now learned to Admire as much as he had before 
respected his valour. From Chippenham he marched 
into Mercia, fixed his head quarters .at Cirencester, and 
ordered his followers to cultivate Ihe soil. He remained 
here but twelve months, when he returned to his former 
kingdom of East Anglia ; and though a Danish arma- 
ment under the command of Hastings entered the 
Thames, and solicited him to renew the war, he adhered 
faithfully to his engagements. Two treaties which he 
made with Alfred are still extant. By the first the 
boundaries between the two kingdoms are determined 
to be the Thames, the river Lee to its source, and a line 
drawn thence to Bedford, and along the Ouse as far as 
the Watlingstreet, and thence probably to the mouth of 
the river. The lives of Englishmen and Danes are de- 
clared to be of equal value : and all unauthorised inter- 
course between the two nations is forbidden. By the 
second the two kmgs engage to promote Christianity, and 
to punish apostacy ; the laws of the Danes are assimi- 
lated to those of the Saxons ; and the fines payable for 
offences are determined both in Saxon and Danish 
money*. The followers of Gothrun gradually adopted 
the habits of civilized life ; and by acquiring an interest 
in the soil, contributed to protect it firom the ravages of 
subsequent adventurers. 
4. D. The retreat of Gothrun gave to Wessex a long respite 
880. from the horrors of war, and fifteen years of comparative 
tranquillity left Alfifed at leisure to attend to the im- 
provement and civilization of his people. The army 
claimed his first care. The desultory but incessant at- 

• Leg. Sax. 47. 51. In the original the line of demarcation ends at the 
Watlingstreet ; bat, a* the province of East-AnKlia had been ceded to 
Gothrun* Spelman i» of opinion that it proceeded thence to the mouth of 
the river. Vit. iElfr. 36. 
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tacks of the Danes had demon trated the necessity of 
organizing a force, which should he ready to take the 
field at the first alarm, and to march to any point of the 
coast that was menaced with an attack ; hut at the same 
time the scarcity, arising from the frequent suspensions 
of agricultural lahour* showed the impolicy of collecting 
together the great mass of the population. Alfred adopted 
an improved plan : which, while it was calculated to op- 
pose a formidahle force to the descents of the Northmen, 
secured a sufiicient supply of hands for the cultivation 
of the soiL The defence of the towns and cities was 
intrusted to the courage and fidelity of the inhabitants 
under the direction of the king's Gerefa or reeve : of the 
rest of the free population the males were divided into 
two classes, to each of which was allotted in rotation a 
regular term of service. They were commanded by the 
king or the ealdorman of the county : and instead of 
pay, received from the national stores a proportionate 
supply of provisions *. 

The utility of fortifications had been suflBciently de^ 
monstrated by the example of the Danes, and the suc- 
cessful defence of Kynwith. By the orders of Alfred a 
survey was made of the coast and navigable rivers ; and 
castles were built in places the best fitted to prevent the 
landing, or to impede the progress of an enemy. Yet in 
this undertaking, of which the necessity was so apparent, 
he had to encounter numerous difficulties, arising from 
the prejudices and indolence of his people. In many in- 
stances the execution of the royal orders was postponed : 
in others the buildings were abandoned as soon as the 
foundations had been laid. But occasional descents of 
the Danes came in aid of the king's authority : those who 
had lost their property by their negligence, were eager 
to repair the fault by their industry ; and before the close 
of his reign Alfred had the satisfaction to see more than 
fifty castles built according to his directions t. 

• Chron. 8«t. p. M. »3. t Asseir, p. 59, 60. Spelm. Vlt. Alfred, p. 129. not. 
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Tlie Arst attempt which the king made to create a 
navy has been already mentioned. His success stimu* 
lated him to new exertions ; and, to acquire knowledge, 
and to do honour to the naval profession, he often ac- 
A.D. companied his squadrons in their expeditions. On one 
883. of these occasions he met four sail of Northmen. Two 
were captured by boarding, and their crews put to the 
sword * the commanders of the other two, terrified by the 
fate of their companions and their own loss, threw down 
their arms, and on their knees solicited mercy. On 
i.o. another occasion the Saxon fleet surprised and captured 
985 thirteen sail in the river Stour. - Every man on board 
was massacred : but the same evening the victors in their 
return were intercepted by a Danish squadron, and com- 
pletely defeated *. As soon as the king became acquaint- 
ed with the arts of attack and the modes of defence prac- 
tised by the northern nations, several improvements 
suggested themselves to his superior sagacity. He or- 
dered ships to be built of larger dimensions than those 
of the Danes. Their decks were higher, and their length 
double. The increased elevation gave his mariners an 
advantage over their enemies, who were compelled to 
direct their strokes upwards : and the greater bulk of 
the vessels added to their stability in the water, while 
the Danish ships were agitated by the slightest motion. 
That their celerity might not be retarded by the addi- 
tional weight, he augmented the number of Uie rowers ; 
and gave to all his vessels thirty, to several more than 
thirty, oars on a side. This fleet was so judiciously dis- 
posed in the different harbours, that the marauding 
squadrons of the barbarians found it difficult to approach, 
or to abandon, the shore with impunity t. 

From measures .of defence against a foreign enemy, 
the king turned his attention to the domestic economy 
of the country. During the long period of Danish de- 
vastation, the fabric of civil govercment had been noarlv 

* Asaer, 36, 87. Chron. Sax. 86, 87. f Chron. Sax. 08. 
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diflsoWed. The courts of judicature had been closed ! 
injuries were inflicted without provocation, and retaliated 
without mercy ; and the Saxon, like the Dane, had im- 
bibed a spirit of insubordination, and a contempt for 
peace, and justice, and religion. To remedy these evils, 
Alfred restored, enlarged, and improved the salutary in- 
stitutions of nis forefathers ; and from the statutes of 
Ethelbert, Ina, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed 
a code of law, adapted to the circumstances of the time, 
and the habits of his subjects*. But legislative enact- 
ments would have been of little avail, had not the king 
ihsured their execution, by an undertaking of no small 
difficulty, but which by his vigilance and perseverance 
he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon jurbprudence 
had established an ample gradation of j ndicatures, which 
diverged in different ramifications from the king's court 
into every hamlet in the kingdom : but of the persons 
invested with judicial authority very few were qualified 
for so important an office. Almost all were ignorant : 
many were despotic. The powerful refused to acquiesce 
in their decisions; and the defenceless complained of 
their oppression. Both had frequent recourse to ths 
equity of Alfred, who listened as cheerfully to the com« 
plaints of the lowest as of the highest among his subjects 
Every appeal was heard by him with the most patient 
attention : in cases of importance he revised the pro« 
ceedings at his leisure; and the inferior magistrates 
trembled at the impartiality and severity of their sove- 
reign. If their fault proceeded from ignorance or in* 
advertence, they were reprimanded or removed accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence ; but neither birth, 
nor friends, nor power, could save the corrupt or mali- 
cious judge t. He was made to suffer the punishment 
which he had unjustly inflicted ; and, if we may believe 
an ancient authority, fortyrfour magistrates were by the 
king's order executed in one year for their informal and 

• I^)f. Sax. 88—46. t An&r, «- '^. 
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iniquitous proceedings *. This severity was productive 
of the most beneficial consequences. The judges were 
careful to acquire a competent degree of knowledge ; 
their decisions became accordant to the law ; the com- 
mission of crime was generally followed by the infliction 
of punishment ; and theft and murder were rendered as 
rare, as they had formerly been prevalent. To prove 
the reformation of his subjects, Alfred is said to have 
suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no 
one ventured to remove : and as a confirmation we are 
told, that if a traveller lost his purse on the road, he 
would at the distance of a month find it Ipng untouched 
in the same spot t. These are probably the fictions of a 
posterior age : but they serve to shew the high estima- 
tion in which Alfired*s administration of justice was held 
by our forefathers. 

The decline of learning in the Saxon states had 
been rapidly accelerated by the Danish invasions. The 
churches and monasteries, the only academies of the 
age, had been destroyed ; and at the accession of Alfired, 
Wessex could hardly boast of a single scholar, able to 
translate a Latin book into the English tongue $. The 
king, who firom his early years had been animated with 
Hie most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to 
inftise a similar spirit into all who aspired to his favour. 
For this purpose he invited to his court the most distin- 
guished scholars of his own and of foreign countries. 

* Miroir dea Jutticet, p. 896. ed. 1642. It was written hj Andn^ 
Home, nnder Edward I. or Edward II.> and, though of questionable au* 
tfioiity, must have been composed from more ancient documents. Some of 
the cases are carious. Thus Athulf was executed because he had con> 
demned Copping, who was not twenty-one vears of age : Billing, because 
he had condemned Leston. who did not sit down, when proclamation had 
been made for all but the murderer to sit down: Hale, because he had ac- 

2 aittt>d the sheriff Tristram, though Tristram had unjustly seized goods 
w the kiD|[*s use : Therborn, becanse he had condemned Orgot for a 
crime, of which he had obtained pardon Arom the king: Oskitell. because 
he had condemned Catling on the sole report of the coroner. Thui also 
he imprisoned Sithing, because thato£Bcer had imprisoned Herbole tin a 
crime committed by Herbole's wife : he ordered Haulf to lose a hitnd, 
because he had not inflicted that panishment on Armoc, &c. p. ^96— 30L 
\ Malms, de Reg. ii. 4. 1 83. 
I Alired, prasf. ad Past. p. 83. Wise*s Asser. 
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Flegmund and Werfrith, Ethelstan and Werwulf visited 
him from Mercia. John of old Saxony left the monas- 
tery of Corbie for an establishment at Ethel ingey : Asser 
of St. David's was induced by valuable presents to reside 
with the king during six months in the year ; and an 
honourable embassy to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
returned with Grimbald the celebrated provost of St 
Omer*. With their assistance Alfred began in his 
thirty-ninth year to apply to the study of Roman litera- 
ture; and opened schools in differeht places for the 
instruction of his subjects. It was his wil^ that the 
children of every free-man, whose circumstances would 
allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of reading 
and writing ; and that those, who were designed for 
civil or ecclesiastical employments, should moreover be 
instructed in the Latin language t. 

It was a misfortune which the king fi^equently la- 
mented, that Saxon literature contained no books of 
science. " I have often wondered," says he, " that the 
*' illustrious scholars, who once flourished among the 
" English, and who had read so many foreign works, 
'* never thought of transferring the most useful into 
** their own language}." To supj^y the deficiency Al- 
fred himself undertook the task. Of his translations 
two were historical, and two didactic. The first were 
the ecclesiastical histcny of the English by Bede, and the 
epitome, of Orosius, the best abridgtoent of ancient his- 
tory then extant, both works calculated to excite and 
gratify the curiosity of his subjects. Of the others one 

• Aner, 46—49. Epist. Fulconis in Wise's Avw, p. 123. John, abbot 
of Ethelingey, has been often confounded with Joannes Scotus Erigena. 
They weie different persons. Sootns. as his name imports, was a native 
of Ireland ; John the abbot was a native of old Saxony (Asfter. 61.) Scotus 
was neither priest nor monk ( MabiUon, seo. iv. torn. ii. p. 51 0). John the 
abbot was both priest and monk. (Asser, 47—61. Alfred! prssfl ad Fast 
F8S.) 

t Mitred. pr»£ ad Past p. 85. Asser, 4a-55. Did he not at this time 
establish the university of Oxford ? I know not The contested passage 
in Asaer ( p. 5S) appears to me undoubtedly spurious. MThat writer of the 
ninth or tenth centuries ever used the expressions, Ditus Petms, or Dirt 
ttUdas. Meikinns, &c. 

t JKlftid. mrmll ad Past p. 84. 
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waf meant for general reading, ** the Consolation of 
Philosophy," by Boetius, a treatise deservedly held in 
high estimation at that period ; and the second was des- 
tined for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral <^ 
Gregory the Great, a work recommended both by its 
own excellence, and the reputation of its author. Of 
this he sent a copy to every bishop in his dominions, 
with a request that it might be preserved in the cathe- 
dral for the use of the diocesan clergy *. 

In the arrangement of his time, lus finances, and his 
domestic concerns, Alfred was exact and methodicaL 
The officers of his household were divided into three 
bodies, which succeeded each other in rotation, and 
departed at the end of the month, the allotted period of 
their service '^. Of each day he gave one third to sleep 
and necessary refreshments : the remainder was divided 
between the duties of his station, and works of piety and 
charity}. His treasurer was ordered to separate his 
revenue into two moieties. The first he subdivided into 
three parts, of which one was destined to reward his 
servants and ministers, another to supply presents ibr 
the strangers who visited his court, and the third to pay 
the numerous bodies of workmen whom he employed. 
For he^ erected palaces in difierent parts of his domi- 
nions ; repaired and embellished those which had been 
left by his predecessors, and rebuilt London and several 
other towns« which the Danes had reduced to heaps of 

* JESfred. pnef. ad Past p. 86. On each copy was an cestett of fifty mancuses, 
and the king requested that no one would " take the testell from the book, 
nor the book from the mhwter." The meaning of the word aistell has hith- 
erto proved a Btumblhig-block to the commoitators. My notion Is, that It 
was Oie case containing the book. f Asser, 66. , 

t Malm. S4. S3. Asser. 67. Without the knowledge of chronometers. 
Aitred was |>erplexed to discover the true hour of the day. To remedy 
the inconvenience he had recourse to the following simple «cpedient. By 
repeated experiments he found that a quantity of wax, weighing seventy- 
two pennies, might be made into six candles, each twelve inches Ions and 
of equal thickness, and that these burning in succession, would last 
exactly twenty-four hours. To prevent the flame from' being affected by 
currents of air. the candles were inclosed in a laige lantern of transparent 
horn: and as the combustion of each inch of wax corresponded with the 
lapse of one seventy-second part of the day, or twenty of^our minutes, he 
was hence enabled to measure his time with some xcantmey Asser, 68, 69. 
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ruins. In all these undertakings we are told that he 
displayed an improved taste and considerable magnifi- 
cence. Among his artists were numbers of foreigners 
attracted by his offers, and the fame of his liberality ; 
and by frequent conversation with them he is said to 
have acquired a theoretical acquaintance with their 
respective professions, which astonished the most expe* 
rienced workmen *. 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into 
four portions. One was devoted to the support of his 
school, his favourite project. Another was given to the 
two monasteries which be had founded, one at Shaftet^ 
bury for nuns, at the head of whom he placed his 
daughter Ethelgiva: another at Ethelingey for monks» 
which he peopled with foreigners, because the Danish 
devastations had abolished the monastic institute among 
his own subjects. The third portion he employed in 
relieving the necessities of the indigent, to whom he was 
en all occasions a most bountiful beneftctor. From the 
fourth he drew the alms, which he annually distributed 
to different churches. They were not confined to his 
own dominions, but scattered through Wales, Ncnrthum- 
bria, Armorica, and Graul. Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome ; sometimes to the nations in the Me- 
diterranean and to Jerusalem : on one occasion to the 
Indian Christians at Meliapour. Swithelm, the bearer 
of the royal alms, brought back to the king several ori- 
ental pearls, and aromatic liquors t. 

The long interval of peace, which Alfred enjoyed after 
the baptism of Gothrun, had raised him to a high pre- 
eminence among the British princes. The East- Anglian 
and Northumbrian' Danes, though their subjection was 
rather nominal than real, acknowledged his authority. 

• Aster. 53. 58. 66. 

i See As«cr. 58. 60. 64. 66. 67. Chron Sax. p. 86. 90. Malm, de gett. 
re^ 24. II not. 201. Flor. Wigor. 591. It it cttriont that at Aster (p. 58) 
makes the mare Tyrrhennm extend "ad ultimum Hybernise finem/' to Al- 
fretl in his translation of Orosius says of the same, or the WMidelta. that 
' ou hyre west ende is Scotland.** 
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The kingdom of Mercia no longer existed. He had 
given the goyernment of that country with his daughter 
^rbelflsBd to the ealdorman Ethered. Even the kings 
of the Welsh, Anaward of Gwjmez, Hemeid of Demetia, 
Helised of Brecon, Howel of Gleguising, and Brocmail 
of Gwent, harassed hy intestine dissensions, voluntarily 
placed themselves under his protection, and did him 
^ o. homage on the same terms as Ethered of Mercia*. It 
893. was in this season of prosperity that Alfred saw the 
storm, which had so long desolated the fairest provinces 
of Gkiul, cross the channel, and hurst on his own terri- 
tofy. Hastings, the most renowned and successful of 
the sea-kings, after more than forty years of carnage and 
plunder, undertook, in imitation of Gothrun, to win for 
himself a kingdom in Britain. The forces of the North- 
men assemhled in the port of Boulogne in two divisions, 
of which one, comprising two hundred and fifty sail, 
steered its course to the mouth of the Limene, and took 
possession of Apuldre on the Rothert; the other of 
eighty ships, under Hastings himself, directing its course 
more to the north, entered the Swale, and fortified a 
position at Milton. Never did Alfred display more 
ability, nor the barbarians more pertinacity, than in the 
conduct of this war. Every attempt of the invaders was 
foiled by the foresight and expedition of their adversary: 
yet they maintained the contest for more than three 
years : and did not abandon their object, till they had 
exhausted every resource, which courage or perfidy, acti- 
vity or patience could supply. 

As soon as Alfred collected his forces, he marched 
into Kent, and occupied a strong position between Mil- 
ton and Apuldre. From a lufty eminence he could 
watch the motions of his enemies, while his flanks were 
secured from surprise by an extensive wood on the one 

* Aflser. 49, 00. Kow that Merda was rotiject to the king of Weaaex, we 
meet with Uie compound term of An^o-Sazon— .£lfrediu Angnlgaxonnm 
rex. Asser, 30. 

t There was formerly a river tod apadons harbor of this name. Neither la 
at present In existence, owli^ to farandations. The spot Is now called Bom- 
ney Marsh. See 61l)son, at the end of the Saxon Chronicle, p. 84. 
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side, and a deep morass on the other. Thus the com- 
munication between the Northmen was intercepted; 
and each army was compelled to remain inactive in its 
camp, or, if it ventured a forward movement, to expose 
itself to probable destruction. The perfidy of Hastings 
disengaged him fit>m this embarrassing situation. He 
offered to depart in consideration of a sum of money; 
gave hostages for the performance of his engagement ; 
and, as a spontanejus proof of his sincerity, permitted 
his two sons to receive the sacrament of baptism. To 
one Alfred, to the other Ethered, stood sponsors *. But 
in the meantime a part of the army at Apuldre eluded 
the vigilance of the king, stole through the forest of 
Andredswaid, and began to ravage the counties of Wes- 
sex. At Famham they were overtaken by Alfred and 
his son Edward. The Saxons were victorious: the 
booty and horses of the barbarians fell into their hands ; 
and many of the fugitives perished, as they attempted 
to cross the Thames without a knowledge of the fords. 
In the action their king, whose name is unknown, had 
received a severe wound; and his inability to bear the 
rapidity of their flight, compelled them to halt in 
Thomey, a narrow islet formed by the waters of the 
Coin. There they were carefully watched by successive 
parties of Saxons, till they obtained permission to de- 
part on terms similar to those, which had been stipu- 
lated with Hastings t. 

The open hostility of these adventurers was not more 
formidable than the suspicious fiddity of their country- 
men, who under Gothrun and Cuthred had formerly 
settled in East-Anglia and Northumbria. Both these 
ininces were now dead, and neither hosts nor hostages 
eould secure the obedience of their former retainers. 
Some time before the evacuation of Thomey, Alfred had 

♦ Chroii.8Ax.94 Hunt 201. West 178. 

t Ibid. 93. Sthelwerd, 489. This island is gennmnjr supposed to 1m 
the Mersey, at the mouth of the Coin in Essex. But Ethel werd calls H 
Tliorney : and from the situation I shcold eoneeiye it to have been fonnsi 
by the nyer Cohi, which enters the Thames near Stainet. 
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reomved intelligence that these Pithless vassals had 
equipped two powerful fleets, with cme of which they 
were besieging Exeter, while the other rayaged the 
A.D. northern shore of Devon. To add to his perplexity the 
894. perfidy of Hastings was now become manifest He had 
indeed abandoned Milton, but it was only to cross the 
river, and take possession of Beamtleet on the coast 
of Essex, where he had been joined by the fleet from 
Apuldre In this emergency the king divided his forces. 
With the cavalry he hastened to Exeter, and drove th* 
besiegers to their ships : Ethered with the remainder 
surprised Beamfleet in the absence of Hastings, and 
obtained possession of his treasures, his wife, and his . 
children. This loss humbled the pride of the barbarian : 
he solicited a pacification : Alfred, in opposition to the 
advice of his council, ordered the prisoners to be re- 
stored ; and Hastings promised to leave the island for 
ever *. Whether he performed his engagement we are 
not told: but from this moment he disappears from the 
pages of the Saxon annalists ; and before the dose of 
the century we find him in France, pursuing his usual 
career of devastation. At last he accepted from Charles 
the Simple the city and territory of Chartres, and con- 
descended to become the vassal of a throne, which he 
had so often shaken to its foundation t. 

However this may be, the adventurers from Apuldre 
and the fugitives from Thomey took possession of Sho- 
bury on the coast of Essex ; and their numbers were 
increased by the arrival of auxiliaries from East-Anglia 
and Northumbria. On a sudden, leaving a sufficient 
garrison for the defence of the place, they burst fjrom 
their cantonments, swept with rapidity the left bank of 
the Thames, crossed the country to the Severn, and plun- 
dered without opposition both sides of that river. At the 
first alarm the men of Mercia and Wessex, and the Bri- 
tons of Wales, ha^ened to oppose the depredators, who at 

• Ch »n. Siix 93. 94. Flor. 596. 
+ VVil. ( Jemi'i. 221. 21W. Boiiquei, vii. 221. 228. 
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Buitington found themselves surrounded by three ar- 
mies under Ethered, Alhelm, and Ethelnoth For seve- 
ral weeks they supported with patience the hardships of 
a siege : but, as soon as their horses were devoured, 
famine compelled them to make a desperate attempt, 
and with immense loss they forced a way through their 
enemies, traversed Mercia, and regained their fortress 
at Shobury. Here they reposed themselves till their 
losses were repaired by the arrival of new adventurers; 
and then, bursting like a torrent through Mercia, they 
took possession of Chester and the Wirall. Alfred 
was at the time cruising with his fleet in the channel. 
He hastened to the Wirall ; but when he had examined 
the position of the enemy, he despaired of being able to 
fbrce their lines, and contented himself with driving 
away the cattle, and destroying the corn in the neigh- 
bourhood. Famine compelled the barbarians to seek 
new adventures. They ravaged North Wales: but find- 
ing the royal army in their way, suddenly returned, 
directed their march throu^ Northumbria into East- 
Anglia, and by that circuitous route, regained their 
former station in Essex. It miTht have been expected 
that, after so many £ulurei» tl . would have abandoned 
the island. Alfred heard witi pleasure that they had 
put to sea with their fiunilies and plunder : but in a few 
days they were discovered in the Thames near London, 
and steering their coarse up the Lea, selected a strong 
position about twenty nules from that capital, and made 
it their head quarters during the winter *. 

In the ensuing spring, the citizens, harassed by the 
neighbourhood of the Danes, attempted to storm their 
intrenchments, but were repulsed with considerable 
slaughter. To protect the harvest, Alfred encamped on 
the banks of the Lea, and, as he was riding one day, 
discovered a spot, in which, by diverting the course of 
the water, and raising obstructions in the bed of the 

• Ch«©o Sax. M-96. 
VOL. I. 16 
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river, it was easy to prevent the egress of the enemy's 
fleet. The work was soon completed, and for its pro- 
tection a castle was erected on each hank. -The North- 
men, foiled hy the king's ingenuity, abandoned their 
position ; and, though they were pursued by the Saxon 
cavalry, reached Quatbridge* on the Severn. Here they 
passed (he wint^ without molestation. But their spirit 
was broken • dissension prevailed among their leaders ; 
AD. and in the spring they disbanded themselves, separating 
897. into small bodies, and taking different directions. Many 
obtained settlements among the £ast-Anglians and 
Northumbrians : the remainder sailed to their country- 
men on the banks of the Seine t. 

But though the great body of the barbarians had re*, 
tired from the contest, several small marauding parties 
c<mtinued to hover round the coast, and often inflicted 
the most serious injuries on the inhabitants. On one 
occasion six Danish vessels were seen to enter the strait 
between the Isle of Wight and the coast of Hampshire ;^ 
and were quic%ly pursued by a Saxon squadron of nine 
saiL The Northmen had divided their force. Three 
of their ships ky dry on the beach, while the crews were 
employed in the pursuit of plunder ; the other three rode 
at anchor to receive the attack of the Saxons. In the 
unequal contest which J>llowied, tifo of the^se ^ere cap- 
tured : the third with only Bye men on board contrived 
to escape to a port in Sast-Anglia. The engagement 
was hardly terminated when the Danes return^ from 
their expedition on shore ; and the ebbing of the tide 
left all the English vessels aground, three nea^ to the 
enemy, the otiier six at a considerable distance. This 
accident awakened the hopes of the barbarians, who 
fearlessly crossed the sands on foot, and made an attack 
on the nearest vessels. In- this bold though unsuccess- 
Ail attempt they lost one hundred and twenty men : and 
yet by their superior skill were the first to get off their 

* QnatbrUlge is probably Quatrord, near Bridgenorth, 
t (^lirou. Shx. 96, 97. 
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ships and put to sea. One of the three eseaped : the 
others were driven on the coast of Sussex, where their 
crews were seized, and executed as pirates. During 
the summer no fewer than twenty Danish vessels were 
captured*. 

The death of Alfred happened on the 26th of October, a. d, 
in the year 901. . , : He left two sons, Edward, who 901. 
succeeded him, and Ethelwcrd, who received from his 
father a learned education, and whose sons perished at 
the celebrated battle of Brunanburgh.f His daughters 
were Ethel tlsed, married to Ethered of Mercia, Ethel- 
giva abbess of Shaftesbury^ and Alfritha, wedded to 
Baldwin count of Flanders, the son of the celebrated 
Judith. 

The will of Alfred is deserving of nptjce from the in- 
teresting information which it affords respect in c^ the 
transmission of property among the Saxons« Egbert 
had entailed his estates on his male descendants to the 
• exclusion of females : " to the spear-side and not to the • 
'< spindloHside." With Ethelwulf 's disposition of his 
lands the reader is already acquainted : but when Ethel- 
bert came to the throne, he prevailed on his brothers, 
Ethelred and Alfired, to surrender to him their interest 
in the joint estate created by Ethelwulf in their favor, on 
condition that he should reconvey it to them at his djsath, 
together with all such lands as he might acquire for him- 
self. | On the accession of Ethelred, it was agreed at 
first, that the king should possess the joint inheritance 
during his life, and make Alfired his sole heir ; but, by a 
second agreement, each party was permitted to make pro- 
vision for his children out of his personal property, and 
the lands which he had obtained by particul^ur grants firom 

* Chron. Sax. 98, 99. - 

tThis Ethelwerd, who died in 922 (Flor. 602), has generaUy been con- 
founded with Ethelwerd the historian, who wroCe in the reign of Edward the 
mar^, and who says expressly that he was descended not from Alfred, but 
from Alfred's brother and predecessor Sthered. — Bthelw. praef. 473. 

I It appears to me that lemana company refers to their Joint tenancy, 
not Joint concurrence. 
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hia father, or hj sale or giffc from otlito perscms, lesenr- 
iDg the residue, together with their joint inheritance, to 
the snrviyor. Alfred, haiing stated these particnlam, 
informs us, that in order to dispose by will of what be- 
longed to him by the death of Ethered, ' he assembled 
the thanes of Wessex at Langdon. " I prayed them," 
he adds, " for my love (and gave them security that I 
** would never bear them ill-will for speaking justly) not 
" to be prevented by fear or love from deciding right • 
" lest any man should say that I had defrauded my 
** kinsfolks/* The thanes approved his title to the pro- 
perty. " It is all," said th«y, " delivered there into thy 
** hand. Therefore thou mayest bequeath and give it 
** either to a relation or a stranger, as thou thinkest 
*' best.*' The next day the king in their presence re- 
voked all his former wills, divided his lancte among his 
two sons, his three daughters, his two nephews, his 
cousin Osferth, and his wife Alswitha *. He then left 
* sums of money to all the above, to his ealdormen, to 
liis servants, and his bishops : fifty mancuses of gold to 
fifty priests, fifty to poor cleiks or monks, ministers of 
God, fifty to poor people in distress, and fifty to the church 
in which he should be buried. At the end he strictly for- 
badfe his hours to invade the liberty of those men, whom 
he had made firee. "For God's love, and for the benefit 
" of my soul, I will that they be masters of their own free- 
** dom, and of their own will ; and in the name of the liv- 
" ing God I entreat that no man disturb them by exaction 
" of money or in any other manner : but that they be left 
** at liberty to serve any lord whom they may choose." 

EDWARD. 
The succession of Edward was opposed by his cousin 
Ethelwald, who claimed the crown as the representative 

* If anj of the lands which he left to females had descended to him Arom 
Egbert, he desired his heirs male to take the lands, and give to the fematoa 
an equiralent in money. 
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of Ethebed, the elder brother of the late monarch. His 
pretensions were overraled by the decision of the Witena- 
gemot : and the discontented prince, apparently under pre- 
tence of recovering the hereditary patrimony of his father, 
assembled his retainers, and occupied the castles of Christ- 
church and Winbum. In the latter place he fordbly mar^ 
ried a nun out of the convent, and announced his resolu- 
tion never to surrender the fortress but with his life. 
The approach of Edward to Badberry suggested a less 
hazardous policy. He retired in secrecy, and reached 
the northern Danes, who pitying his misfortunes, or 
admiring his spirit, gave him the title of king, and 
hastened to fight under his banner. In a short time 
the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adven- 
turers from Northumbria, East-Anglia and France.* 
With these he landed in Essex, and obtained possession a. u. 
of that county. The next year he marched through ^^'^ 
Mercia* crossed the Thames at Cricklade, and {fillaged 
the greater part of Wiltshire. But at the approach of 
Edward he retired : and the West-Saxons in their turn 
retaliated on the Danes the injuries, which they had in- 
flicted on Mercia and Wessex. From St Edmund^s 
dyke in Cambridgeshire they spread the flames of war 
to the mouth of the Ouse : and crossing that river, con- 
tinued in the fenny country the work of devastation. 
At last Edward thought proper to withdraw his army. 
In defiance of repeated orders the men of Kent remained 
behind : they were surrounded by the Danes ; and a most 
murderous conflict ensued. Two ealdormen, several 
thanes, two abbots, and the greater number of the com- 
mon men perished, but the.East-Anglians purchased 
their advantage at a high price. They lost their king 
Eohric ; and to Edward the death of Ethelwald was of 
greater consequence than the most brilliant victory *. 

* That he had with him adTentaren from Vranoe, b plain from WandoTsr 
L 806 1 Transfetavitad Gallias, at fortiore rediens mUite regem inqoletaret 
t Chion. Sox. 100. Bunt. f. 202. Weat 180. 
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From this period the king's attention wts principally 
direeted to two great objects, the union of Mercia widi 
his o¥m dominions, and the subjugation of the Northum* 
brian and East- Anglian Danes. I. For a few years th^ 
government of ^lercia, during the frequent infirmities 
of Ethered, was intrusted to the hands of Ethelfled, a 
princess whose masculine virtues and martial exploits 
are celebrated in the highest strains of panegyric by our 
ancient historians. At the death of her husband, Ed- 
ward seized and united to Wessex the two important 
cities of London and Oxford ; nor does Ethelfled appear 
te have resented this partition of her territory. She 
continued to govern the remainder with the title of the 
lady of Mercia, and cordially supported her brother in 
all his operations against the common enemy. But that 
respect, which Edward had paid to the merit of his sister, 
he refused to the weakness of his niece ElfWina. When 
Ethelfled died in 920, he pretended that the young 
princess had promised marriage to Reynold the Dane, 
and entering Mercia at the head of his army, sent her 
an honourable captive into Wessex, abolished every trace 
of a separate government, and moulded the whole of the 
Saxon territories into one undivided kingdom *. 
A. D. n. Had the Danes in England been united under the 
510» same monarch, they would probably have been more 
than a match for the whole power of Edward : but they 
still preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors* 
and diminished their national strength by dividing it 
among a number of equal and independent chieftains. 
After the death of Ethelwald ^ye years elapsed with- 
out any important act of hostility ; in 910, Edward 
conducted his forces into Northumbyia, and spent five 
weeks in ravaging the country, and collecting slaves 
and plunder. The next year the Northmen returned 
the visit. They penetrated to the Avon, and thence 
into Gloucestershire ; but in their retreat were over- 
taken by the Saxons, and suffered a defeat, which was 
*Chroii.Sax.lQ8,107. Ingolt 28. Caradoc.iY. 
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long a fiivourite 8ul]gect among the national poets. £!• 
ward now adopted the plan, which had been so success- 
fully pursued by his father, of building fortresses for 
the defence of his dominions, and the annoyance of the 
enemy. A line drawn fh>m the mouth of the Thames, 
through JBedfordshire, to Chester, will pretty accurately 
describe tlM boundary which separated the hostile na- 
^ntr To curb the East- Anglians the lung buih Witfaam 
and Hertford : while Ethellled, at his suggestion, erected 
•imilax fortresses at Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Sta£E6rd, 
Warwick, and other places in the yicinity. Their utility 
was soon demonstrated in the &ilure of a Danish expe- 
dition firom the coast of Armorica. After ravaging the 
shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to penetrate 
into Herefordshire. They were opposed by the inhabit- 
ants of the nei^bouring burghs, driven into a wood, 
and compeUed to give hostages, as a security fbr theilr 
peaceable departure. Edward was, however, suspicious 
of their honour, and lined the northern coast of Somer- 
setshire with troops. As he expected, they made two 
attempts to land in the night at Wachet and at Port- 
lock, and were defeated at both places with considerable 
slaughter. The survivors fled to one of the unmhabited 
isles in the mouth of the Severn, but want compelled 
them to abandon th^ir ai^lum> and seek new adventures 
in Wales and Ireland *. 

The royal brother and sister, having thus provided for 
the security of their own territories, proceeded to attack 
thbse of their enemies. Ethelfled took Derby by storm, 
though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in 
the streets ; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, wiUi 
the adjacent territory, was subdued by the terror of her 
arms. Edward, on his side, built two forts at Bucking- ^ ^ 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties, 919* 
took Bedford by capitulation, and, advancing into North- 
amptonshire, fortified Towcester. The Danes, alarmed 

•ChfOii.Sa3LlOZlOfi. 
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A. s. at the progpressive encroachments of the Saxons, made* 
021 .JQ ii^ same year, four attempts to obtain possession of 
the nearest fortresses. One party occupied Tempsford, 
and besieged Bedford; another stormed the walls of 
Towcester ; a third attacked Wigingamere, and a fourth 
* surrounded Maiden. In each instance the garrisons 
defended themselves till the ro3ral army came to their 
assistance ; and Edward, eager to improve his success, 
took possession of Huntingdon and Colchester. The 
Danes were dispirited by so many losses ; and all their 
chieftains firom the Willand in Northamptonshire to the 
mouth of the Thames, submitted to the conqueror, took 
the oaths of allegiance, and acknowledged him for their 
" lord and protector*." 

During the three next years the king with unceasing 
industry pursued the same line of policy. He suooes* 
▲. D. sively carried his arms to every part of the ancient 
^^ boundary of Mercia, and oreeted fortresses at Manehea- 
ter, at Thelwell <m the left bank of the Mersey, at 
Nottingham, and at Stamford ; and by the severity with 
which he punished every outbreak, tamed into submis- 
sion the several bands of barbarians who had settled 
in the isluid. By these conquests Edward acquired 
more real power than had ever been possessed by his 
predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to the 
channel formed but one kingdom, subject to his im- 
mediate control : while the other nations in the island, 
warned by thp fate of their neighbours, anxiously soli- 
cited his friendship. The Danes and Angles of the 
north made him offers of submission : the khigs of the 
Scots and Strath-clyde Britons chose him for their " lord 
" and father ; " and the princes of Wales paid him a 
yearly tribute. . Yet he was not long permitted to «goy 
this pre eminence. 'He died in 825 at Farrington, and 
his death was immediately followed by that of his eldest 
son Etbelward, at Oxford r. 

* To Iilti/ords and to mnnd-boran. Chroo. Sax. 169. Alto, 106^109. 

•f Cbnin. Snx. III. The chronicle tells Qs that Edirmid built m iamn Old 

f "tifie'l it at BadecAnwyllan in Pracland, which Gibton rone^ea to b» 
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Edward had ^>een thrice married, and left a numeroos 
family. Of the sons who survived him» three succes- 
sively ascended the throne, Athelstan, Edmund, and 
Edred. Six of his daughters were married to foreign 
princes, some of them the most powerful sovereigns in 
Europe : and three, Elfleda, Ethelhildn, and Eadburga, 
embraced a religious life. Of Eadburga the early 1^ 
tory is curious. She was the youngest of Edward's 
children, and had been led by her father, when she was 
about three years old, into a room, in which he had 
previously placed a collection of female trinkets, and a 
chalice with the book of the gospels. The child ran to 
the latter, and Edward, interpreting her choice as the 
destination of heaven, embraced her and exclaimed: 
" Thou shalt be gratified in thy wishes i nor will thy 
** parents regret, if they yield to thee in virtue.'* She 
was delivered to the care of her grandmother Alswitha, * 
and of the nuns at Winchester ; vidth whom she spent 
a long course of years, eminent among the sisters for h&x 
humUity and devotion *. 

In legislative and literary merit Edward was much 
inferior to his father : he surpassed him in the magni- 
tude and the durability of his conquests. The subjection 
of the Danes to Alfred was only nominal; and at his 
death the kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded 
by the Mercian counties on the banks of the Thames and 
the Severn. Edward, by steadily pursuing the same ob- 
ject, and insuring th^ submission of each district before 
he proceeded to fiirther conquests, extended his rule over 
all the Danes of Mercia and East-Anglia. Wherever he 
penetrated, he selected a strong position, and while a 
multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of 

Bakewell in Derbyshire. I tliink that Peocland means Lothian, which accord- 
ing to Camden was anciently called Pictland (Brit. p. 1181), and wonld there- 
fore seek BadecanwyUaq, the bathing wells, in the neighbourhood of Bathgateu 
the road to the bath. For it waaon occasion of his bonding this fortress that 
the " king of the Scots and all the people of the Scots, and the king of th9 
"Strathclytlte QtxilB, and all the Strathclyde Gaels (the men of GaOoway t 
" Westmin. 184) chose him for their fother and lord." Ghron. Sax. 110. In 
other words, they did him hcnnage ; hominum KaQros, US. 

*lIalinff.^eBeg.ti.l3. De Pont. ii. f. 140. 

VOL. I. 17 
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stone, encamped in the ne^bcmrhood for their protec- 
tion^. That these fortifications were equal to their 
oibject is evident from the fiu^ that not one of them was 
ever captured hy the enemy; and they were productive, 
in after ages, of consequences which this monarch could 
not possihly have foreseen. They were long the principal 
towns in England, and served to multiply a class of men 
of a his/her order, and distinguished by greater privi- 
leges than the ceorles or husbandmen. To the burghers 
was intrusted the defence of their walls and of the adja- 
cent country. By living in society, and having arms in 
their hands, they grew into consideration, and insensibly 
acquired such a degree of power and wealth as ulti- 
mately to open to their representatives the national 
coundl, and thus lay the foundation of that influence,. 
which the people enjoy in our present constitution. 

During his reign an important alteration was effected 
in the ecclesiastical economy of the kingdom of Wessex. 
The firequent wars which had preceded the restoration 
of Alfred, had caused a relaxation of discipline, and, in 
many places, had revived the superstitions of paganism. 
Pope Formosus sought by threats and exhortations to 
awaken the zeal of the West- Saxon prelates, and sug- 
gested the propriety of increasing the number of their 
bishoprics. About the year 910 the two churches of 
Winchester and Sherborne became vacant, and Pleg- 
mund, archbishop of Canterbury, improved the oppor- 
tunity to make a new division of the kingdom, and to 
establish three more dioceses for the counties of Somer- 
set, Devon, and Cornwall t. 

The most important of the religious foundations at 
this period was the new minster at Winehestw. At the 
death of Alfred, the aged Grimbald had requested per- 
mission to retire to the friends of his youth, the clergy 
ct 8t. Omer: but Edward, unwilling to be deprived oi 
his services, prevailed on him to remain in England, 

• ChMBl S«L 106. loa t WttkCoaLmSM. B«dMB.M<yr.T.lSSk 
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by pronuging to provide for him, according to tl^ inten- 
tion of the late Idng, a monastery in the neighbourhood 
of the royal, city. From the bishop Denulf and the. 
canons he purchased three acres of land, on which he. 
erected a spacious church and buildings for the accom- 
modation of Grimbald and a society of clergymen, and 
bestowed o|i them the lands which his &ther had destined 
£>r that purpose in his will. To this new minster he 
transferred the remains of Alfred : and in the same 
place his own body, and that of his son Ethelward, were 
deposited *. 

ATHELSTAN, 

THB FIRST MONARCH OF ENGLAND. 

By the will of the late monarch the crown was left to a. d. 
Athelstan his eldest son, about thirty years of age. The 926. 
claim of the new king was immediately admitted by the 
thanes of Mercia, and after a short time by those of 
Wessex. The ceremony of his coronation was performed 
at Kingston by Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the successor of Plegmundt. 

Of the .mother of Athelstan, Malmsbury has told a 
romantic tale, on the faith of an ancient ballad. She 
was the daughter of a neatherd, ana called Egwina. 
Her superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted 
admiratioiK: and a fortunate dream was said to portend 
that she would prove the mother of a powerful monarch. 

• MonfMt. Ang. p. 208. S09. AnnaL de Hyde amid Alf. iiu ». SOI. 905 
Chnm. Sax. !• 111. DbringEdward** reign the English made frequent 
pf|Kri«iBgM to Rome. In 981 many were massacred in passing the Alps 
by the Saracens firom Fraxinetum. A few ycwru later many others met 
wMh the same fate. Chron. Flodoardl apnd Bouquet, vlL 17/. 180. 

t'Chron. Sax^lIL Malm. 96. In MalmsWnry we have three different 
•ecouuts of Athelstan. which should be carefully distinguished. The flrst 
be compiled himself from documents within his reach. The second he 
abridged from the longer work of a contemporary poet, whose extfravagant 
praise* of his patron he reduced to the standard of probability and eoai- 
nion sense. The last is a coUection of foets for which no written anthovHy 
oould be found : but which were mentioned in Anglo-Saxon son^ ' 
mUted from one generation to another. Malm. 96-^89. 
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This report excited the curiosity of the hAj who had 
nursed the children of Alfred. She took Egwina to her 
housot and educated her as one of her own ftuniiy. 
When the etheling Edward casually visited his former 
nurse, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and was 
capti\'ttted with her beauty. Athelstan was the fruit of 
their mutual affection *. From this very douhtftil story 
it has been inferred that the king was an illegitimate 
son: but the force of the inference is weakened by the 
testimony of a contemporary poetess, who in mentioning 
the birth of Athelstan, alludes to the inferior descent of 
his mother, but at the same time calls her the partner 
of Edward's throne t. The child was the delight of his 
grandfather Alfred, who created him a knight by invest- 
ing him with a mantle of purple, and a short sword in a 
golden scabbard. After the death of his mother he was in- 
trusted to the care of his aunt Ethelfled, a fortunate cir- 
tumstance, as it probably caused his interests to be, at this 
period, so eagerly espoused by the natives of Meroia.;^ 

In Wessex Athelstan had to guard against the secret 
designs of his enemies, of whom the most dangerous was 
the etheling Alfred. The associates of this prince had 
conspired to seize the person of the king at Winchester, 
and to deprive him of his sight On the discovery of the 
plot Alfred demanded, according to the forms of the 
Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath; and 
Athelstan, who dared not refUse the privilege, sent him 
to Rome in the custody of his messengers, to perform 
the ceremony in the presence of the pontiff. The un- 
fortunate etheling swore to his innocence on the altar of 
St. Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days* 
his death was considered a sufficient proof of his guilt 
by the witan, who adjudged his estates to the king. By 
him they were given to the monastery of Malmsbury^ 

Sightric, the Danish king of Northumbria, had braved 

* Malm. 29. t Quern peperit regi cofuor« non inclyta regni. ItowUka,a$ 
^ettia Odon. p. 165. The words consors r^ni show that Egwina was a crowned 
queen, and consequently the king*s wife. Xon inclyta Is applied to her be- 
cause she was not of the royal race, but Malmsbury and Florence state that 
she was of a very noble fiunfly. Malm. 1. 197. | Malm. 21Q. } Ibid., 2W. 
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the power of Edward : he soUcited the friendship of 
Athelstan, and ^^ ^^ ^ sister Editha in marriage. The 
two princes met at Tamworth. Sightric was baptized, re- 
ceired the hand of Editha, and accepted from Athelstan 
& grant of what he already possessed, the country be* 
tween the Tees and the Frith of Forth *. It is said, that 
the barbarian soon repented of his choice, and abandoned 
both his wife and religion t : it is certain that he died at 
the end of twelve months, and that Athelstan seized the 
opp<»rtunity to annex Northumbria to his own dominions. 
The two sons of Sightric fled before the superior power 
of the Anglo-Saxon; Godfrid into Scotland and Anlaff 
into Ireland. Anlaff had the good fortune to meet with 
friends and associates: but Constantino, the king of the 
Scots, dared not afford an asylum to the enemy of Athel- 
stan; and Godfrid, after a fruitless attempt to surprise 
the city of York, voluntarily surrendered himself to the 
mercy of the conqueror. He was received with huma- 
nity and treated with honour : but the mind of the Dane 
could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth 
day he fled to the coast, and commenced the profession 
of a sea-king $. 

The ambition of Athelstan now grasped at the sove- 
reignty of the whole island. In the north he levelled 
witii the ground the castle of York, the principal bulwark 
of the Danish power: Ealdred the son of Ealdulf, a ^.n* 
Saxon chieftain, was compelled to yield to him the strong ^^^* 
castle of Bamborough ; and the king of Scots, and the 
prince of Cumberland, obeyed his summons, and acknow- 
ledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated the 
Britons of Wales and ComwalL The chieftains of the 
former waited on him at Hereford, where they stipulated 
to confine their countrymen to the right bank of the 
Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twenty pounds of 
gold, three hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand 
head of cattle. The Cornish Britons had hitherto reached 

• Malm. «7. Wallingford, 640. t W««tmia 185. t Malm. 27 
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from the Land*8-end to the river Ex, and possessed one 
half of Exeter. JHe commanded them to retire h^ond 
the Tamar ; surrounded the city with a strong wall of 
stone ; and frequently honoured it with his presence. 
To confirm his claim of sovereignty, he convened at a 
place called Eadmote .all the princes of the Scots, Cam- 
brians and Brkons, who, placing their hands between 
his, swore to him that fealty, which the Saxon vassal 
was accustomed to swear to his lord *, 

During this tide of success, and when Athelstan had 
just reached the zenith of his power, Edwin, the eldest 
of his brothers, perished at sea. The traditionary ballads, 
consulted by MalmsWry, attribute his death to the jea- 
lousy of the Iring, who, convinced of his own illegitimacy 
suspected Edwin of aspiring to timt crown which belonged 
to him by the right (rf inheritance'. It was in: vain that 
the ypung prince asserted his imloc^nce upoii'^tii'; and 
.when Uto, oath was disregarded^ threw Idmself on the 
affection iif his brother. The tyi»ant thought hiaown 
jiafety incompatible with the life cff Edwin r iind. While 
he afected the praise of lebityby commuting the sen- 
tence of death into that of banishment, ?tJomniitted his 
.vietim, to the mercy of the waves in an open and shat- 
terpdrboat, with. only one companion. The prince, in a 
paroKysn^of dfjspair, leaped into the sea: his attendant 
^(JHy. waited fi)r the fiow of the tide, and was wafted 
back to tlm^hore in the neighbourhood of Dover. Athel- 
ialiwi. it is added, wbei^ it w&s "too late, repented of his 
cruelty^ submitted to a course of canonical penance, and 
bijilt ^Ue church of Middleton, that prayers might be 
dafly pff^r^ for the soul of his murdered brother. Such 
is the tale which Malmsbury has preserved, but of which 
he dp^s npt presume to affirm or deny the truth t. It 

• Msilm. f7f^8. Fk>r. 602, MaiH47. The contempofrary writer in 
Jtfalrasbury makes the tribute of the Welsh anotint to S5,M0 cattle. I 
have prererred the n.ore moderate account of Caradoc, |i. 48. 

i Not! constnnter sed titubanter. Malm. S5. Non nt defendam. ted m 
lectontm leientiam defiraodem. Id. 29. The etonr it repeated by Sim. 
134.154. HoTed.84t. West 1861 Broinp.836. It ma7lioweTerbeol>- 
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seoms not to deserve credit. No trace of it is to be dis- 
covered in the contemporary biographer of Athelstan ; 
and in the poem from which it was extracted, it was 
coupled with .another tale evidently fobulous *. That 
Edwin perished at sea, cannot be doubted: but the king 
appears rather to have deplored his death as a calamity 
than to have regretted it as a crime. The account of 
Huntingdoir contains all that can now be known of the 
transaction : " Soon afterwards he had the misfortune to 
" lose in the waves of the ocean his brother Edwin, a 
** youth of great vigour and good disposition t. 

The king of Scots eagerly sought to free himself from ^^ 
his dependence on the En^sh monarch : and with this 
view entered Into alliance with Howel, king of ^ Wales. 
But the power of Athelstan was irresistible. 'At the 
head of his army he extended his ravages as far as Dun* 
feeder and Westmore, while his fleet pillaged the coast 
to the extremity of Caithness. Constantine was eom* 
pelled to implore the clemency of the conqueror, and to 
surrender his son as an hostage for his fldelily $. 

Three years^ afterwards the superiority of the English 
king was threatened by a more formidable confederacy. 
In 937 a fleet of six hundred and fifteen sail cast aiAshor 
in the Humber. It obeyed the commands of Anlai!^ 

•erverl, that Simeon. HoTeden, aod WettmiMter, haw all ooifidd tha tama 
word* from one cooimon document Florence ($03), who usaally oopiea 
ihe same, I|ap in this initanoe vlesetted it. and omitted entixely the deiUJi 
ofEiiwin. . 
. * The ballad proceed* to- «ay that it Ira* the hntler of Athelstan who 
nr^ed his roaster to t^e death of Edwin : that one day as he waited on the 
kin(^,his foot slipped, and recovering himself with tha other, he exclaimed: 
thus brother hdps brother- The word's veraindihg Athelstan of the &te 
of Edwin, he ordered the butler to be put to death. Malm. S9. This « 

kind of story seems to have been a faTounte with the Anglo-Saxons. The 
reader will meet with another edition of it in the history of Edwud the 
Confessor. . ' 

t That EdwinperishM at sea is asserted by the Saxon chronicle (11 1). 
and MtuIroB (U73» Th(B words of Huntingdon are : nee niulto post adversa 
perculsos fortuna fhitrem suum Edwiaum magni vigoris iuvenem et bona 
iadolls marU fUetibas ieUliter amisit. Hunt. 204. 158. 1S9. 

X Chrou. Sa&. 11 1. Sim. Dun. 134. Floren. 603. On this aeeonnt Ethel- 
werd, a oonftemporary, says, CoUa sabdunt Scoti pariterque Picti, uno soU- 
4antttr Brttaanidis orva. Ethelw. 482. Scotiam sibi subjngando perdomuit 
Sim. Dun. S5. 
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wbo was oome with an army of Irish and northern ad- 
venturers to reconquer the dominions of his father. His 
arrival was the signal of war to his confederates, the 
Sorts and Britons, who under their respective princes 
directed their march to the same spot The lieutenants 
of Athelstan, unable to repel the torrent, endeavoured 
to retard its progress. Negotiations were opened to gain 
time for the arrival of Athelstan, who, nof content with 
his own forces, had purchased the aid of several sea- 
kings. As he passed through Beverley, he visited the 
church, offered his dagger on the <altar, and vowed to 
redeem it, if he returned victorious, at a price worthy of 
a king. The armies were soon in the neighbourhood of 
each other, when Anlaff planned a midnight attack, in 
the hope of surprising and killin^^ his adversary. To 
discover the quarters of Athelstan, he is said to have 
. adopted an artifice familiar to the Northmen. The min- 
strel was in that age a sacred character ; and Anlaff with 
his harp in his hands fearlessly entered the English 
camp, mixed without suspicion among the troops, and 
was at last conducted to the royal pavilion. The king, 
who was at dinner, bade the stranger strike his harp, 
and rewarded him for his song. But the disguise of the 
pretended minstrel could not conceal him from the eye 
of a soldier, who had once served under his standard, but 
who disdained to betray his former leader. As soon as 
Anlaff was out of danger, this man related the circum- 
stance to Athelstan, and to the charge of perfidy, indig- 
nantly replied : " No ; I have shown that my honour is 
*• above temptation ; and remember that if I had been 
•* perfidious to him, I might also have proved perfidious 
" to you.'' The king accepted the apology, and by his 
advice, removed to a distant part of the field. The 
ground which he had left, was afterwards occupied by 
the bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the 
alarm was given : Anlaff with a body of chosen followers 
was in the midst of the camp, and a bloody and doubtful 
conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it 
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was discovered that the prelate had perished with all his 
attendants *, 

Two days after this occurrence was fought the hattle *• "*• 
of Brunanhurgh, in Northumbria : a battle celebrated 
in the relics of Saxon and Scandinavian poetry. The 
multitude of the confederates consisted of five nations, 
Norwegians, Danes, Irish, Scots, and Britons: in the 
Bullish army waved a hundred banners, and roimd each 
banner, if we may believe the exaggeration of a contem- 
porary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The contest 
lasted* tiU sunset A northern sea-king, in the pay of 
Athelstan, was opposed to the Irish, and after an obsti- 
nate struggle drove them into a wood at no great dii- 
tance. Turketul with the citizens of London, and Singin 
with the men of Worcestershire, penetrated into the 
midst of the Scots, killed the son of their king, and com- 
pelled Constantino to save himself by a precipitate flight 
Anlaff still maintained his position against all the elfortt 
of Athelstan and his West-Saxons : but the victors re- 
taming from the pursuit, fell on his rear, and decided 
the fortune of the battle. The Northman escaped the 
vword of his enemite; but he left five confederate sea- 
king8» seven jarls, and many thousands of his followers, 
on the field of battle. " Never," says the native poei, 
** since the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those 
** artists of war, was such a carnaTO known in England.** 
The conqueror, in his return from the battle, redeemed 
his dagger fh>m the church of Beverley with a grant of 
ample and valuable privileges t. 

This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and eon- 
firmed the ascendency of Athelstan. By the Northmen 
he was distinguished with' the appellation of " the con- 
" queror{.** The B^tish princes no longer disputed his . 
authority : the chieftains of the East-Anglian and North- 

• Malm. 26. Hit authority ton this story was probably noChiof mom 
Uian pome andent ballad. 

f Chnm. Sax. 113—114. EgiUi Saga apod Johnstone, 31. lagali: 9!, 
Unilros. 147. Malm. 97.88. 

tSnorre.p. 119. He also ealls him AthelsUn the fatthftai Ibi^ 
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umbrian Danes, who under a nominal vassalage had so 
often maintained a real independence, entirely disap* 
peared ; and all the countries originally conquered and 
colonized by the different Saxon tribes became united 
under the same crown. To Athelstan belongs the glory 
of having established, what has ever since been called 
the kingdom of England. His predecessors, till the 
reign of Alfred, had been styled kings of Wessex. That 
monarch andjiis son Edward assumed the title of kings 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Athelstan sometimes called him- 
self king of the English : at other times claimed the 
more pompous designation of king of all Britain.* Both 
these titles were indiscriminately employed by hisimme^ 
diate successors : but in the course of a century the latter 
fell into disuse: the former has been retained to the 
present age.f 

As the power of the king became predominant in 
Britain, his influence began to be felt upon the conti- 
nent. He maintained a friendly correspondence with 
several foreign courts ; and three princes, destined to 
act important parts in the concerns of Europe, were edu- 
cated under his protection. I. The first was Hac(v the 
younger son of Harold Harfitgre, the powerful king of 
Norway. When the father sent the child to the English 
oourt, he presented the king with a magnificent ship, of 
which the sails were of purple, while the beak was co- 
vered with plates of gold, and the inside hung round 
with gilded shields. At the death of Harold, Eric the 
elder brother ascended the throne ; but he soon lost by 
his cruelty the affection of his subjects : and Athelstan 

* For Alfred, see Heminff. Ohaii. 1. 42. Aaaer, 1. S *, for Edward, Gale, ill. p. 
962 ; for Atbelstan, id. p. 9M. The coins in Oamdoi, Tab. 4, 5» in Hick's Diss, 
tab. ii., and the MS. in the Cotton library, Tiberius^. 2. Athelstan ab omni- 
bus Imperator totius Britanniae est pronuntiataL^ Flor. 603. Subactis nbique ' 
hostibus totins Brttanniae domininm obtinnit. Sma. Dun. 18. He calls hun« 
self Rex totins Brttanniae : Totins Brttanniae regni soUo snUlmatus. Basilens 
industrius Anglonun, conctanunaoe gentium in circuJtu persistentium. God. 
nip. ii. 183. 19^ 208. 

f In the reign of Ethelred, the appellation of Anglo or English se^ns to 
h»ve almost superseded that of Saxon. For Ethelwerd, of the royal race of 
Wesst^x. calls his own oonntrymen West Angles, and the South and K«it 
Saxonrt. South and East Angles. See Ethelwerd 1. 11. and iU. passim. 
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sent his <' foster son/' with a powerful fleet, to obtain 
possession of the sceptre. The enterprise succeeded : 
English missionaries under the protection of the new 
king disseminated the doctrines of the gospel ; and the 
reign of Haco the good is still celebrated in the annals 
of Norway *. II. A second ward of the English king 
was Alan of Bretagne. The charitable donations of 
Ethelwulf, Alfred, and Edward, to the churches of 
Armorica, had given rise to an intercourse between the 
English and the transmarine Britons, who still, at the 
distance of four centuries, lamented their banishment 
from the land of their fathers t. When the Normans 
under RoUo depopulated Bretagne, numbers of the na- 
tives sought and obtained an asylum under the p^tec- 
tion of Athelstan. Among the fugitives was Matheudoi, 
who had married the daughter of Alan the great : and 
who committed his infant son to the care of his friend. 
Athelstan stood sponsor to the young prince at his bap- 
tism ; watched over his education ; and at a proper age 
sent him back to his native country with the surviving 
exiles, and a band of English adventurers. The young 
Alan proved himself worthy of his protector : he reco- 
vered by degrees the territories of his grandfather ; and 
by a long series of splendid actions made himself the 
sovereign of Bretagne J III. Athelstan *s own nephew 
was the third of his royal pupils. His sister I dgiva had 
been married to Charles the simple, king of France, to 
whom she bore a son Louis, who frv,m his long exile in 
England, was surnamed D'outremer. Three years after- 
wards, her husband was imprisoned by the treachery of 
Herbert, count of Vermandois : but the queen escaped 
with her child, and was received with an affectionate 
welcome by her father Edward. When Athelstan sue- a. d. 
ceeded to the throne, he was not indifferent to the ^'^^ 

* Malms. 28. Snorre, 121, 138, 160. Havnlae, 1777. Mr. Turner has the merit 
of calling the attention of writers to the connection between Athelstan and 
the king of Norway. Vol. 11. 83—91. It is disputed by Leppenburg (il. 105.) 

t In exulatu atque in captivitate in Francia commoramur. Ej^st Radbodl 
Dol. epis. Gale, Ul. 364. 

iChron. Nannet apud Bonauet Tii. 276. Gul. Gemet. 111. L 
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interests of his sister and nephew. In 926 th'e friends 
of Charles made an attempt to ohtain his freedom, and 
Louis was sent at their request to France : hut the ef- 
forts of the royalists were speedily repressed, and the 
young prince sought again the protection of his uncle. 
After an exile of thirteen years he recovered the throne 
of his Withers. Athektan had contracted a finendshqi 
with the duke of Normandy, who was induced, at the 
death of Rodulf the successor of Charl^ to espouse the 
interests of Louis *. Ah emhassy from France, at the 
head of which was the archhidiop of 8ens» demanded the 
rightful descendant of Charlemagne : they swore in the 
hands of Athelstan and Edgiva, that he should he imme- 
diately put in possession of the royal authority ; and 
Louis sailed to Boulogne with a splendid retinue of 
Anglo-Saxon thanes suid prelates. He was received hy 
■ a deputation of the French nobility, conducted in state 
to Laon, and crowned with the usual solemnity f. But 
he soon found himself opposed hy the factions which had 
dethroned his father, and were now supported by Otho 
of Gerldany ; and therefore solicited the assistance of 
his uncle, whose fleet ravaged with impunity the lands 
of his enemies along the coast of Flanders {. As for 
Edgiva, she continued to hold a distinguished place in 
the councils and court of her son ; till in an unlucky 
hour she fixed her affections on the count of ^eaux, the 
son of the man who had wrested the sceptre from her 
husband. At her instigation he carried her off, as it 
were, by force, and married her as soon as they arrived 
^ »• in a place of apparent safety. Louis was indignant at 
^^^* the conduct of his mother. He immediately pursued the 
fugitives, made Edgiva his prisoner, and committed her 
to the custody of his queen Herberge $. 

Besides Edgiva and the wife of Sightric the Northum* 
brian, Athelstan had seven other sisters, of whom three 

• Hugo Ploriac apnd Bouqnet. vil 319. Item. 804. Chron. Tuion. ix. 

f Flodoimli HUt !▼. 85. Chion. Virldan. npud Boaqiiet, vii. 290. Chron. 
OM>raii. vui. 237. ; Chrou. Fl«>doard. vii. 193 

I Daniel. Hiat. de France, ann 951. Chron. Flodoardi. \ui. 207. Ed 
fi?a*a epiupb may bo seen in Mabillon, Analac. i 4^. 
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put on the veil, four were married to some of the most 
powerM princes in Europe. 1. In 926, Htigo the great; 
&ther to the founder of the Capetian dynasty, solicited 
the hand of Etbilda. He had heen among the most 
active enemies of Charles the simple: hut had recently 
declared in favour of* the captive monarch; and had 
selected for his ambassador Adulf of Flanders, the cousin 
of Athelstan. In the assembly of the witan at Abingdon 
were displayed the numerous and costly presents which 
he had sent, perfumes, jewels relics, horses, the sword 
of Constantino the great, and the spear of Charlemagne. ^ 
Before this splendid exhibition his former demerits dis- ' 
appesfred ; and Ethilda became the yfiife of a noble Frank, 
who without the title, possessed the wealth and power of 
a king. 

2. Soon after the battle of Brunanburgh, the emperor, 
Henry the Fowler, sought a consort for his son Otho 
among the sisters of Athelstan. The king appears to 
have been flattered by the request : and to return the 
compliment, he sent both Editha and Ediva to Germany,^ 
that the imperial suitor might lyiake his choice. . Before 
their departure each princess received presents from the 
king, the thanes, and the prelates, the only dower she 
could offer to her future husband. They were conducted 
as far as Cologne by the chancellor Turketul. Otho pre- 
ferred Editha: her sister was married to a prince whose 
name hfis not been preserved, but whose dominions lay 
among the Alps. 3. There only remained Elgiva, the 
youngest and most beautiful of the daughters of Edward. 
She accepted the l;iand of Louis, prince of Aquitain *. 

In the year 941 Athelstan died, regretted by his sub- 
jects, and admired by the surrounding nations^ 'He was 
of a slender habit, and midcUing stature. His hair, 
which was yellow, he wore in ringlets entwined with 
thread of gold. Among the l%her orders of the nobi- 

*Por these maxriageB see Ethelwerd (473"),' Ineulf fST, 38). Malmsbunr 
(25, 28), Westminster (185, 186), and nrosvltha, de gcsUa Odon)?, 161—165. 
There Is much conftislon with respect to the names of the' princesses, and 
their foreign husbands. Bonqittt (Ix. 21. not. e.) makes the prince new the - 
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liQr he maintained that reserve which became his supo- 
nor station : to the lower classes of his subjects he was 
aflhble and condeseending. From his father he had in- 
herited a considerable treasure : but his liberality was 
not inferior to his opulence, and the principal use which 
be made of money was to enrich others. To his vassals 
he waJB accustomed to make valuable presents: the spoil 
collected in his military expeditions was always divided 
among his followers: and his munificence to the clergy 
was proved by the churches which he erected or re- 
paired*. Neither ought his charities to be left unno- 
ticed. He annually redeemed at his private expense a 
certain number of convicts, who had forfeited their li- 
berty for their crimes : and his bailiffs were ordered, 
under severe penalties, to support a pauper of English 
extraction on every two of his farms t. As a legislator 
he was anxious to suppress offences, to secure an impar- 
tial administration of justice, and to preserve the standard 
c(Mn of the realm in a state of purity. With this view 
he held assemblies of the wi^ at Greatly, Faversham, 
Exeter, and Thundersfield : associations were fornied 
under his auspices for the protection of property : and 
regulations were enacted respecting the apprehension, 
the trial, and the punishment of male^M^rs. Negli- 
gence in the execution of the laws was severely chastised. 
A thane paid to the crown a fine of sixty shillings : a 
superior magistrate was amerced in double that sum, with 
the forfeiture of his office {. In his will he had chosen 
the abbey of Malmsbury for the place of his sepulture. . 
There he had deposited the remains of his cousins iElf- 
win and Ethelwin, who fell at Brunanburgh ; and to the 
same place his body was conveyed in solemn pomp, fol- 
lowed by a long train of prelates and nobles, and sur- 



Alpe, Imt witlurat quoting hlg autbority, BUos, the son of RalnnUl Cknint of 
Polton. Some have thondit that Lonls of Arlet died too early tohave been 
married to BIgivf* bat L'Art de verefler les Dates states that he could 
not have died before 918, probaUy later. 

*AU,theie paxtlailars are mentioned by his contemporary biographer, 
Mad Malms. V. t Bach pauper reoelyed annaaUy a complete suit of 

clothes, and monthly a meftare of meal, a gammon of bacon, or a ram worth 



— — . — , „ , a of bacon, ^. 

ftmrpenniea. Leg. Sax. 56. tLeg>H--69. 
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• rounded by the presents whieh be bad beqneatbed to 
the monastery *• 

EDMUND. 
Tbe civil wars, wbicb formerly desolated Nortbuim- 
bria, have been mentioned already : after the extinction 
of its native kings it continued to present similar scenes 
of anarchy and bloodshed. Its chieftains were partly of 
. Saxon, partly of Danish origin, alike in disposition and 
habits ; but enemies to each other, and equally regardless 
of treachery or of violence, when it could contribute to 
their aggrandizement Every sea-king was certain of 
finding an asylum among them ; and, if be had the am- 
bition to aspire to a throne, there were never wanting 
men willing to draw the sword in his cause. Sometimes 
a fortunate adventurer extended his authority over the 
whole nation ; sometimes two or more shared the sove- 
reign power among them. But they were no better than 
flitting shadows of royalty, following each other in rapid 
succession. After a year or two many of them perished 
by the treachery of their friends or the swords of their 
enemies ; many were compelled to abandon the country, 
and revert to the pursuits of piracy ; hardly one trans- 
mitted the inheritance of his authority to his children. 
Occasionally necessity extorted from them an acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority claimed by the kings of 
Wessex: but the moment the danger was removed, 
they uniformly forgot their oaths, and resumed the 
exercise of their independence. It seems to have 
mattered little, whether these princes were natives or . 
foreigners: the pride of the inhabitants was satisfied, 
provided they did not crouch to the pretensions of the 
southern Saxons, whose superior civilization was viewed 
with contempt by the barbarism of the Northumbrians. 
After the battle of Brunanburgh the terror of Athel- 
stan had kept this turbulent people under some re- 

* llalai.S9L 
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Itaiilt: but at Ms deidth their ancient spirit revived; 
Anlaff was invited to hazard a third time, the fortune of 
war ; and within a few weeks the Humber was covered 
by a numerous fleet of foreign adventurers. The sea- 
idng rested his hope of success on the rapidity of his 
mtytions, and, mftrching into Mereia, obtuned possession 
(^Tamworth. Edmund, the brother of Athelstan, and 
^ j^ about eighteen years of age, had been crowned at King- 
941^ ston, and hastened to oppose the invaders. The opera- 
tions of the campaign are involved in much obscurity. 
^ The success which Attended the first efforts of Edmund, 
seems to have been balanced by a subsequent defeat: 
ttnd the respective losses of the two princes induced them 
to listen to the Sfuggestions of the archbishops Odo and 
Wobton, who laboured to effect a pacification. The^ 
vanity of our chroniclers has exhibited the transaction 
in partial colours : but the conditions of the treaty prove 
the superiority of Anlaff. Edmund ceded in Ml sove- 
reignty to the Dane all the provinces on the north of 
the Watling-street *. 

' The sea-king dkl not long ei^oy his good fortune. He 
died the neitt year, and Edmund improved the opportu- 
,aity to recover the doikinions which he' had lost. His 
measures were planned with foresight, and executed 
^rith vigour. The five-burghs, as they were called^ of 
Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, 
Jiad long been inhabited l^ the descendants ofDanes, who, 
though they made a profession of obediehce to the Eng- 
lish monarohs, considered it a duty to favour the enter- 
. larises of their kinsmen. These towns foVtned as it were 
a ehain of fortresses running throfigh Mercn^ and gar- 
risoned by enemies. The king began his operations bv 
vedacingthem in succession. Their inhabitants were 
oxpelled, alid replaced by English colonies t. Edmund 

• B«'tide8 tlie printed ehroniclem, see oQother in MS. quoted by Mc 
Ttfrtfer. Tib. H. 4. WeiKminstcrOdT) adds to the condition of the ti«aty, 
that the survivor w«« to succeed to the dominions of the other. ThiB m 
, not mentioned bv any other writer. 

I Chron. $ax.ll4. Hnnt. SOS. FldT. 60a 
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next proceeded into Northumbria. That country was 
already divided between two princes, one of whom, like 
his predecessor, was called Anlafif, the other styled him- 
self Regmald, king of York. They submitted without 
resistance to the superior power of Edmund, acknow- 
ledged themselves his vassals, and embraced Christian- g*^ 
ity. The king'stood sponsor to Anlaff, at his baptism ; 
and adopted Reginald for his son, when he received 
confirmation. Yet he had hardly left the country, when 
they again asserted their independence. Their perfidy 
soon met with its punishment The archbishop of York 
and the ealdorman of Mercia united their fbrcea» and 
drove the. two rebels out of the country*. 

A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the 
Britons of Cumbria to assist their neighbours in these 
struggles to maintain their independence. It was 
i^inst them that Edmund next directed his arms. ^-^ 
Every effort which they could make, was hopeless: the ^ 
two sons of Dunmail their king fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, and were deprived of sight, and the country 
was bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scots, on the condi- 
tion that he should become the vassal of the English 
crown, and should unite with Edmund in opposing the 
attempts of the sea • kings t. 

The reign of Edmund lastetl only six years. He was 
celebrating at Pucklekirk in Gloucestershire the feast 
of St. Augustine, the apostle of the Saxons, when he 
perceived Leof a noted outlaw enter the halL This 
man had been banished on account of his cnmes some 
years before ; and now had the audacity to seat himself 
at the royal table, and to offer resistarce, when the cup* 

•Ethe..483t FIor.604. Hunt 903 

t Ut tibi terra et mari fidelis esset Lei. Col. 11, 399. Sim. 150. Hnnt. 
20a Flor. 604. Hi>t midwyrhta. or associate in >»ar, Chrun. Sax. I15w 
Ut Aquilonarps AuKltte partes tt>rra niurique al) hostiiiin advent an tiuni 
incursione tueretar. West. 188. Fordun (i v. 24) asserts that acconliag 
to tlie agreement between tlie iwo kiii);^. ilie lieir to tlie crt;u u of Scot- 
Jnud wns alwayti to hold CimilM'rliiiKl of thi* cro\%n i>r i'lit-lard. The rpot 
where Dnnmatl was defeateil U Mtill marked wtih u heu|M:l'sU.ui's ubtmt 
oiiie mles fiom KeHwick, on the lond t«i Am» le»>idH. Wrnt, 82. 

VOL. I 18 
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bearer ordered him to depart. Passion hurried Ed- 
mund to the spot, where he received a wound in the 
breast, from a dagger which Leof had concealed under 
his clothes. The king immediately expired : the assas* 
sin was cut in pieces by the royal attendants*. 

Edmund had been married to ^fgive, a princess of 
exemplary virtue, whose solicitude for the relief of the 
indigent, and charity in purchasing the liberty of slaves, 
have been highly extolled by our ancient writers.^ She 
bore him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, of whom the eldest 
oould not be mbre than nine years of age. Their child- 
hood rendered them incapable of directing the govern- 
. ment ; and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vassal princes of Wales, their uncle Edred, the only 
surviving son of Edward, was chosen king; and, to use 
the inflated language of a charter given on the ocoa- 
sion, was ** consecrated at Kingston to the quadripar- 
'* tite government of the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians, 
""Pftgaiui and Britons" t. 

EDRED. 

A.i>. The reign of Edred was principally distinguished by 
946. the final subjugation of Northumbria. Immediately 
after his coronation, he proceeded to that country : and 
received first from the natives, afterwards from the 
Soots, and lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths 
of ^elity^. But the obedience of the Northumbrians 
lasted only as long as they were overawed by his pre- 
sence : he was no sooner departed, than they expelled 
his officers, and set his authority at defiance. Eric, who 
had been driven from Norway by his brother Haco, and 
had wandered for years a pirate on the oc^ean, landed 

*9i8. Butthere 
M6, and several 
72. 

stress, because 
in the Latin of 
Most certainly 
artcre. By the 
tio could not be 
tno obiit reglnH 
lefore the Idng. 

tiat they would 
rthymbrl subjl- 
ilernqne tldem. 
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hJBS officers, and get his authority at defiance. Eric, who 
had been driven from Norway by his brother Haco, and 
had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their coast, and was immediately saluted king. The news 
excited the indignation of Edred. His first object was to 
secure the important city of York ; and with that yiew he 
despatched his chancellor Turketul to Archbishop Wol- 
Stan, to confirm the wavering fidelity^of that prelate, and 
the citizens. The king soon afterwards entered North- 
umbria at the head of the men of Wessex and Mercia; 
and by ravaging the lands severely punished the per- 
fidy of the rebels. But as he led back his followers, 
loaden with pillage and unsuspicious of danger, the 
gates of York were thrown open in the night ; a chosen 
fiand of adventurers silently followed his march ; and a 
division of his army was surprised and destroyed. To 
revenge this insult he resumed the work of devastation : 
but his anger was appeased by presents, entreaties, and 
submission ; and he returned in triumph with a long 
train of captives to London. Eric might still perhaps 
nave maintained himself in the country, had he not 
been opposed by a new competitor, Anlaff, one of the 
princes who had lied from the sword of Edmund in the 
last reign. The two rivals assembled their forces: Anlaff 
was victorious ; and the Norwegian with his son and bro- 
ther perished in the wilds of Stanemoor by the treachery 
of Osulf, and the sword of Macco, the son of Anlafif*. 

This was the last struggle of Northumbrian independ- 
ence. Edred returned with a numerous army, and tra- ^ j^ 
versed the country without opposition. Large and fer- 952. 
tile districts were laid desolate : the archbishop, whose 
conduct had. greatly irritated the king, was immured for 
a year within the castle of Whithambury ; f the principal 

*^.30,41. West. 189. Kali. 148. 

t Wlat was Wulfstan's offence > According to Ingulf, he was suspected of 
liAving fitvored the rebellion of the Northumbrians In the i^cond year of Bd- 
red*B reign, though he had been recalled to his duty by toe advice of Turk- 
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noblemen were- torn from their dependents, and carried 
by the king into captivity ; the whole province, like the 
rest of England, vras divided into shires, ridings, and 
wapentakes ; and the government was intrusted to a 
number of officers appointed by Edred, under the super- 
intendence of Osulf, who took the title of earl of North* 
umberland *. 

Edred was afflicted with a lingering and painful dis- 
easef : and much of the merit of his reign must be attri* 
buted to the counsels of his fovourite ministers, his 
chancellor Turketul, and Dunstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury. Turketul was a clergjrman of royal descent, the 
eldest son of Ethelwerd, and the grandson of Alfred. 
He had refused preferment in the church, but accepted 
and retained the office of chancellor or secretary to the 
king, under his cousins Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred. 
His virtues and abilities were honoured with the appro- 
bation of the prince, and the applause of the people. He 
held the first place in the royal ' councils : the most im- 
portant offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, were con- 
ferred by his advice ; and his attendance on the sovereign 
was required in every military expedition. The impor- 
tant part which he acted in the battle of Brunanburgh, 
has been already noticed J. When he was sent by Edred 
to archbishop Wolstan, it chanced that his road led him 

etui. (Ing. f. 496.) It Is dlfflcult to understand the narrative of Malmsbniy, 
who in one place (De Pont, IH. f. 153, b.) evidently confounds £<hQund with 
Edred ; and In another (De Eeg. 1. 232), says that he was charged with fevor- 
iBg his countrymen in transfnglo. Wendover states that several charges 
were brought against him, prindpally that he had punished with death sev- 
eral burghers of Thetford, for the murder of the Abbot Aldhebn. Wend. Ann. 
951. He was restored to liberty, and to the exercise of his office, in a councU 
held (^ Dorchester. Wulstano a custodia soluto episcopalis honor apud 
Doracester restltutur. Hov. Ann. 953. Hence it has been said that he was 
made bishop of Dorchester: but Uils cannot be, for he afterwards signed char- 
ters as before, with the title and precedence of Archbishop of Yotk, in the 
Codex Diplomatlcus, 11., 3(M, 5, 6, 317. 
•Ing. 41. Sim. 156. Walling. 541. 

i Malm. 30. He was for a long time unable to take any solid food (Vit 
S. Dun. in Act. SS. p. 353) : a most unlucky circumstance for an Anglo* 
Saxon king, of whom it was expected that lie should be the foremost in 
the pleasures of the table as well as the dangers of the field. 

X Ingulf remarks (p. 37) tbat though he led the troops to battle, he re- 
fused to make use o^ arms, because the canons prohibited to clergymen 
the eflTusion of blood. It was, however, the doctrine of the age. that an 
exception was allowed in war undertaken for the protection of the countr<* 
against a pagan invasion. Ibid. 
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N 

by the rams of Grojland, which still affi>rded a misera- 
ble shelter to three monks, the surviTors of the Danish 
devastations. Turketul was affected by the piety and 
resignation of these aged anchorites ; and felt a secret 
desire to enter into then- society, and to restore their 
monastery to its ancient splendor. At his return he 
solicited, and after several refusals, obtained, the per- 
mission of his sovereign. The public crier announced to 
the citizens of London that the chancellor, before he 
quitted his office, was anxious to discharge all his debts, 
and to make threefold reparation to any person, whom 
he might have injured. When he bad satisfied every 
demand, he gave fifty four of his manors, the inheritance 
which he had received from his father, to the king, and 
reserved six for the use of his monastery. At Croyland 
he made his monastic profession, received the investiture 
firom Edred, was blessed by the bishop of DorcheSter» 
and the next ds^ by the advice of the lawyers resigned 
the abbey with its appurtenances into the hands oi the 
sovereign. All the lands which formerly belonged to it, 
had, during the Dani^ wars, been seized by Burhred* 
king of Mercia, who annexed a part to the crown, and 
divided the remainder among his thanes. The former 
were cheerfidly restored by the piety of Edred : of the 
latter several manors were purchased from the present 
possessors by Turketul. At the next meeting of the 
witan he received a new grant of the whole firom the king 
in the most ample fbrm, but with the exception of the 
privilege of sanctuary* which he refused, as a violation Oa 
iustice and an incentive to crime. From this period he 
spent seven-and-twenty years in the discharge of his 
^duties as abbot. The zeal of the preceptor was rewarded 
by the proficiency of his disciples ; and at his death in 
975 the monks of Croyland formed a numerous and 
edifying community *. 

• See Ingoir, S& 30—41. 5S. That the origiiial work of Ingalf hat been 
iatM^wUted by hi* tnntcriben, must be admitted. Thii oi course de- 
tracts from its authority. But much oi what it narrates respecting the 
royal descent, the riches, and the donations of Turketul. Is conflmed bv 
Ordexie, p. 340. 
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The abbot of Glastonbury, the other fayorite oi Edred, 
ooeupies a disproportiotiate space in most of our modem 
histories. Nearij related to Athelm, archbishop of Can- 
terbnrj, and to Elphege, bishop of Winchester, he had 
been introduced by them a candidate f<nr royal fayor to 
the court of king Athelstan. But the jealousy of rivals, 
and the reflections suggested by a dangerous illness, 
diverted the thoughts of the young thane fr<Hu worldly 
pursuits to the monastic state ; and having received the 
order of priesthood, he served during several years the 
church of Glastonbury. In this situation his zeal, dis- 
interestedness, and charities attracted the notice of the 
public . by Turketul he was recommended to the favour 
of Edmund ; and that prince bestowed on him Glaston* 
bury with its possessions. By Edred, Dunstan was not 
less respected U^an he had been by his predecessor. The 
new king made him the director of his conscience ; depo- 
sited with him his treasures and the titles to his lands ; 
and earnestly solicited him to accept the vacant bishopric 
of Winchester. This preferment he declined ; and, while 
he was more obscurely emplc^ed in the government of 
his monastery, unexpectedly lost his friend and bene- 
fiictor. The king, whose constitution had been enfeebled 
A. D. by frequent returns of his disease, expired in the tenth 
955 yoar of his re^, and was buried at Windbester* No- 
vember 23. 

* Ang. Sac. U. 90-104. Maliii.30. MS. Oleop. 13, B. zlii. f . SQ. 
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CHAPTER V. 

▲ NOLO-8AZOK8. 

Bdgni or Sdwy-Sdgar-Edwwd the BbrtTfwXtbelrtd^ 
and IMmimrt, tamamed IroDtide. 

EDWY. 

At the aooesnon of Edred, his nephews Edwy and Edgar a. d 
had been passed by on account of their childhood : at 8^ 
his death the elder of the two brothers was chosen 
king by the ananimons voice of the witan, and entered 
Immediately on the full exercise of the royal author- 
ity.* 

We are assured, by the. most ancient writers, that the 
character of the young monarch — he could not be more 
than sixteen at seventeen years of age — was already 
marked by the violence of his passions. Until he re- 
ceived the royal unction, he appeared indeed to listen 
with some deference to the admonitions of archMshop 

*Ifc is obterrabte that the ancient writera ahnoafe alwayi apeak of our 
UngB as elected. Edwy*! grandmother in her eharter (Igre, App. It.) layi : 
**he was choaea gecoren.^ The contemporary biographer of Dunatan 
(apod BolL torn. ir. Maii, 844) aaya : ab uniTenis Angloram prindpibos 
eommoni eJecttono. He alw intimates that Wessex and Mercia had noi 
yet coalesced into one kingdem : at in utrtiqM pMe ngom nontros 
MiBiBaqQe snppleiet slecftM, p. 858. 
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Odo ; but from the moment of his coronation, he con- 
ceiyed himself above control ; and on the very day of 
that ceremony, when he was seated at table after dinner 
with the nobility and clergy, abruptly left the company 
to keep an appointment with a favorite female, of the 
name of Ethelgive, who, with her daughter, awaited his 
coming in a neighboring apartment.* If we may listen 
to the scandal of the age, chastity was not her distin- 
guishing virtue, nor did her visit to the royal youth orig- 
inate in the most delicate «[iotives.f A general murmur 
spoke the indignation of the company. At their request 
the abbot of Glastonbury, with the prelate Kynsey, en- 
tered the chamber, and the unwilling prince was per- 
suaded or compelled to resume his seat. By the lan- 
guage of modem prejudice, the share which Dunston 
bore in this transaction has been described as an attempt 
to subdue the spirit of the king, and a daring insult to 
the royal authority ; but let the reader advert to the 
manners of the age, and hQ will* not be surprised, if the 
writer resented the abrupt departure of the king, or their 
messengers treated with little ceremony the women who 
had drawn him away. 

The affix>nt, however, sunk deep into the mind of Edwy ; 
and Dunstan, aware how grievously he had offended, with 
drew after a while from the court, to bury himself in the 



* Ang. Sac. iL 83. The name of the mother was iSthelgira (sic eni nomen 
ignomioiosn mulieris. MS. Cleop. p. 76.) 

f Huic qosedam natione praecelsa, Inepta tamen muUer per ne&ndum 
fiuniliaritatis lenochiimn sectaodo inhaerebat, eotenos videlicet quo sese Tel 
etiam natam soam aub eonjugali titulo ilH innectertdo soeiaret. BepesM 
prosiluit lasciTus ad prssdictum scelus lenocinii — invenerent iOmn intm 
utrasque rolutantem. MS. Cleop. p. 76. This writer was a comemporary ; 
and it is evident fr<nn the words in italics that Edwy was not then married. 
Nor does the cootmxj appear trota the Abingdon Charters. Supposing the 
sabscriptionB to them genuine, it will only follow that the king was married 
When he signed the charters, not that he was married on the day of his 
«0(onation. 
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obscurity of his cloister. * But Ethelgive was still at 
hand to keep alive the displeasure of her lover : a remon- 
strance addressed to the king by archbishop Odo, was 
attributed to the suggestion of Bunstan, and a resolution 
was taken at once to close the mouth of this importunate 
monitor. At first his monks were urged to rebel against 
him. The attempt failed. A party of thanes next entered 
his domain in hostile array, drove off the cattle and plun- 
dered the abbey. Dunstan escaped ; but it was in vain 
that he sought an asylum among his friends ; his footsteps 
were traced from place to place, and so keen was the 
pursuit, that the ship which bore him from England was 
still in si^t, when his enemies appeared on the beach, 
with orders, it was said, to deprive him of his eyes.f 
He reached in safety the coast of Flanders, was received 
with hospitality by the earl Amulf, and retired to the 
monastery of St. Peter's in Ghent. His two abbeys of 
Glastonbury and Abingdon were dissolved by Edwy, and 
l^e few monks, whom he had collected and formed with 
the view of resuscitating the order, were dispersed among 
their friends and relatives. 

It is unfortunate that we know not the chronological 
order of the events which happened during the reign of 
Edwy. If we may believe a very ancient writer, the king 
in his second, perhaps his third year, was prevailed upon 
to marry ; but at the same time he kept a mistress whom 
he had carried off by force, and whom he had placed for 
security in one of the royal villas. The scandal became 
puMic, and the archbishop, being informed of the fact, 

* This was probably some months after the coronation, for in 956 he signs 
an undoubted charter of Edwy, with the title of dogmatista (God. BipL ii. 
826) ; but this is the last time. His name is not to be found to any of the 
following charters of £dwy, though they are numerous. 

tut ferunt, ooulos illius, si in his maris littoribus inveniretnr, «raend«, 
dempsissent. MS. Cleop. T7. Si comprehendi valeret, sine ullo respoctu 
misdicordin oculos ei erui prsecepit. Eadmer, apud Sur. 2S7. Barentela 
ttoUerisprosequensSani^oculosenMcediipondbat. WalUnglbcd, 648. 

VOL. I. 1^ 
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pppoj^eded taddenly to the Tilla, took pos8e8si(m of the 
fepaley and sent her under an escort out of the Idngdom. 
X^ Edwy he undertook to justify this b(dd proceedii^, 
aiid wiUi mild and parental language exhorted the 
young king to refonn his conduct.* But adversity {Hroved 
a more efficacious monitor than the archMshop. Edwy 
had abandoned himself to the counsels of men, who, to 
secure his favor, pandered to his passions. All persona 
of his kindred were removed frmn court ; of many thanea 
the lands were plundered by his direction ; of others, the 
inheritances were seized ; every order of men sufoed 
6om illegal exactions, and his grandmother, Eadgive, a 
princess revered for her age, rank and character, 1^ tiii» 
whole nation, was deprived by him of all her prt^riy.f 
At length the Mercians rose in arms against him, and 
Edwy fled f(Mr his life. | According to some Anglo-Nor- 
man writers, Ethelgive — whether they mean the lemale, 
mentioned in the hbtory of his coronation, or some other 
of the same name — accompanied him in his flight, but 

* Bex Bob uxore propria atteram adamavit quam •! rapuiU . . .. AnUrtct, 
antem Phioeatioo selo sUmuIatus et ira Dei incitatua, repeute com locUa 
•qaum adscendit, et ad rillam qoa mulier mansitabat penrenit, eamq^ 
raptJ^H de regtiopeTdiixit,regeaiqDe dukibiM adnKmoitTe^^ 
•wtii,atal>iiiqifiaaetaiii8cartodiretie,lce. M& N«n>, & 1, a. 

t Uade q^aid mail suoorevwit, qoam ioluiiif fiuna papiakxhtm aana «t nm 
nplererit, facile e»t et me tacente videre. Ipse naxDt^ poeaessioiMa 
plnrimoram diripere, bos et illos exhsreditare, majores natu proacribere, 
totat u i iu e regrnun famameris oppressloniboi eontnrbare IMIidnrft. Apod 
Birtwer in Tit.:& Duaeteai 239. CoL Agrlp. IMS. Aobeutt hia aaUa 
<l|a•nlll^Bdetla•t^)UtlBallll&. Matr«ttqiiipiMtotiiitAi|g)MBiMMUtata1pei% 
eodesiarnm eonsolatricem, et snstentatrioem oppressorum ■ in iminen' 

•om aillixit, ac rastatis rebus ad ipeam pertinentiboB, ab eo statu, in quo 
cMe 8btebat,s«nis et cmdeBs dejedt. Sad. ibkL Atavam MSm prndari 
pneoepft. M& Cle(ip. T8. Eadgive states the same in ber charter, pab^; 
Muicd bj Z(fe. I^^ ^W- 1^* 

X Vactmn est ut in pn^^reuntibtu annis penltns a bmmaU popido reUn- 
queietUi' conteuipttts, qunm in oommlsso regimine Insiplenter egisset, sa-. 
gaees et saplentes odio Tanitatis diaperdens, et ignarof qnosqae sibi sinilei 
stadfo diiectionis adsciacent. MS. Ckop. 78. *" 
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waa surprised by his pcovuets, and cruelly pat to death.* 
The king had the good fortune to cross the Thames, and 
to save himself in Wessez. The Mercians chose his 
brother Edgar for their king ; and the men of Kent and 
Wessez, unwilling to prolong a civil and disastrous war 
for his sake, assented to a general meeting of thanes from 
both nations, in -w^hich it was determined that the Thames 
should form the boundary between the separate domin-^^ p^ 
icms of the two brothers. Edwy governed his portion in 959 
peac^, and to the satisfaction of his subjects, but died 960. 
prematurely in 959 or 960.t 

To account for the . revolution which transferred the 
sceptre of Meroia from the hands of Edwy to those oi 
Edgar, modem writers have set aside the authority of 
the original historians, and supplied its place with con- 
jectures of their own. By one we are told that Dunstan, 
panting for revenge, hastened from Flanders, and in- 
trigued with the northern thanes ; by another, that the 
monks of Mercia, fearing the same fate which had befall- 
en their brethren in "Wessex, preached up the duty of 
revolt ; by a third, that the insurrection was owing to 
the political influence of archbishop Odo. But not one 
of their fictions can bear the test of inquiry. It is cer^ 
tain that Dunstan did not leave the place of his banish- 
ment till aft^ the partition of the kingdom between the 
two brothers ; that there existed no Benedictine monaeK 
teiy in Mercia, on which Edward could vnreak his venr 
geanoe ; and that Odo, with the men of Kent, among 
whom his influence chiefly lay, continued the faithful 
subject of that prince, constantly attending his court, 
and subscribing to hia charters, till 959. If Edwy for- 
feited the crown bf Mercia, it was owing to his own law- 
less and oppressive conduct, which was not confined to a 

* Ang. Sac. U. 106. 

f Sicqoe uoiTerao populo testante publica res regum ex definitione Mga- 
ciiua Mgfeg»to est, ufc fimiosiiBi flnmen Tsmeose reganm cUstcrmkiMei 
taibomm. MS. Cle6p. 78. 
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few monks, but extended to his gHindmothdr, his kindred, 
the friends of his late uncle, and the principal thanes of 
his kingdom.* 

EDGAR. 

Edgar was still in the cradle, when he lost his mother 
Elfgiva. By his father the infant wasr intrusted to the 
care of Alfwena, the wife of Athelstan, an East- Anglian 
ealdorman, who from his royal descent and extensive 
authority had obtained the surname of the " half-king." 
The young prince was educated with their children ; and 
was, it is probable, indebted to the family for his eleva- 
tion to the throne of Mercia, in opposition to his brother 
Edwy. Athelstan, a little before his death, entered the 
monastery of Glastonbury; his four sons, Ethelwold, 
Alfwold, Athelsin, and Ailwin, long continued to be the 
favourite counsellors o^Edgar. 

One of the first measures of the new king, or rather of 
his ministers (for he was only in his fourteenth year) 
was to recall from exile the abbot of Glastonbury. His 
possessions, which lay in the dominions of Edwy, he 
could not recover : but he was retained in an honour- 
able situation at court near the person of Edgar. When 
the witan assembled, he opened the session with a dis- 
course, which excited the admiration of his hearers; 
received at their unanimous request the episcopal con- 
secration ; and on the death of the bishop of Worcester, 
was appointed successor to that prelate. The next year 
the church of London became vacant ; and he accepted, 
though with reluctance, the administrations' that dio- 
cese. . 

* The life of Edwy, as It appean here, has been wholly rewritten by Dr. 
Ling^ard for the last edition of his work. The tortHer editions dwelt on 
cruelties of Edwy, which here are in general terms referred to the cour- 
tiers who surrounded them. The author also dwelt in detail on the cruel* 
ties inflicted on Dunstan. Nor were the speculations in the closing para- 
graph printed in the previous editions. There are no new authorititf 
which have been brought to light on the subject, and it is only in connec- 
tion Krith certain thedogical controversies relative, to Dunstan, and the 
inflaenoe of the eodesiastical power in the state, that there has beco aagr 
discussion regarding the reign.^ An. Kd. 
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The thanes of Wesaex, after the death of Edwy, offeied 
the throne to Edgar ; and the two kingdoms were again 
united under the same monarch. The oppressive acts 
of the late government were now solemnly annulled. 
Edgive, the relict of Edward, recovered her patrimony : 
Dunstan was re-established in the possession of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon ; and ample reparation was made to 
the thanes, who had suffered from the passion or resent- 
ment of Edwy *. One of the last acts of that prince had 
been to nominate Byrhtelm, bishop of Sherborne, to the 
metropolitical see of Canterbury. Perhaps the ministers 
of Edgar were unwilling to see a favourite of his brother 
at the head of the English church: certain it is that in 
the assembly of the witan his want of vigour was allegeil 
as a proof of incapacity ; and that Byrhtelm returned 
with disgrace to the church, from which he had been 
promoted. Dunstan, who was selected in his place, re- 
paired to Rome, and obtained the pallium from Jnhn 
XII. He resigned the bishopric of London in favour of 
^Ifstan, that of Worcester in favour of Oswald, the 
nephew of Odot. 

Edgar has received from posterity the surname of 
'* the peaceful." During the sixteen years of his reign 
he was never compelled to unsheath the sword against 
either a foreign or a domestic enemy. The circumstance 
is the more remarkable, if we consider the lot of the 
kings who preceded, or followed him. His predecessors, 
during the long lapse of one hundred and fifty years, 
scs^rcely enjoyed an interval of repose from the repeated^ 
and often formidable, invasions of the Northmen. Of 
his successors his son was driven by them into Norman- 
dy : his grandson was compelled to share the throne 
with a foreign chieftain ; and his descendants in the 
third degree lived in exile, while the English sceptre 

• MS. Cleop. 79. 

t MS. Cleou. 79. Otib. 109. Whvton (Ang. Sac. ii. 197. not) infers^ 
from the words of Osbern (p. 110), that Dunstan posseswd Kochester 
Mrhh Canterbury. This is a mistake. Osbezn Ays the ooutrary. So also 
does £admer. 314. 
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wu wielded by a race of Danish sovereigns. This long 
interval of tafanquillity, the peculiar felicity of Edgar» 
arose partly from the policy of his uncle Edred, partly 
' frdm his own good fortune and the vigour of his councils. 
■ The popt^tion of Northumbria was composed ih a 
great proportion of Danes, or the posterity of Danes. 
AnimoBity against their southern neighbours, and affeo- 
tion fbr their own kinsmen, uiduoed them frequently to 
iatite, alwilys to assist, the invaders. By £dre4 indeed, 
th^ had -been completely subdued: but it is probable 
that their submission would only have been temporary, 
had not ciroumstanees conneeted their interests with the 
prosperity of the new king. Edgar had been educated 
among the Danes of East-Angtia: the Northumbrians 
had united with that people and the Mercians to raise 
ium to the throne; and they respected him as a king 
whom they had not only ehosen for themselves» but had 
apposed oh the hostile kingdom of Wessex. fie^ whether 
it #ere through gratitude or <policy, paid to them on aH 
ooeasions the most marked attention ; and the only blot 
which the southern annalists could discover in his cha- 
racter, was his partiality for the manners, and his seal 
ibr the welfore, of his Danish subjects *. Still he appears 
to have kept a watchfiil eye over t^ir conduct ; and on 
the death of Osulf, their first earl, his jealousy taught 
him to diminish the power of the Northumbrians by di* 
Tiding the country into two earldoms ; of which he gave 
one, extending from the Humber as far as the Tees, to 
Oslac, and the other, comprising the lands on the north 
of that rivCT, to Eadulft. Soon after this division the 
witan aid^aHed at York, and Edgar addressed tiiem in 
language, which, while it suited his own dignify, was 
soothing to the vanity of a high-spirited people : " It is 
** my will,^ said the king, *' tiiat with respect to wotldly 

*Chron.Sax. 115. In hoc tamen peceabat. quodpagaaM cot, qui in 
. liae patria tub «o defabant, Bimia Annavit.ataxtnuMoa nue addo^^ plua 
in^uo dUixeas valdc cmrobqravit H ant 204. 

t Wallin«.544. Hov«L8ia. ThiawEitor OHikMtiMl^MtttAfkioB 
between the ooantiea. 
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*' rights, tiie Danes choose for themsel^ mth Utw^ it 

** are best ; and that the English observe the stateMa 
** which I and my counsellors have added to the aikeieiit 
** dooms. But one thing I would have to be- eomliion to 
" all my people, English, Danes, and Britons, in eveiy 
** part of my empire : that both rich and poor possess in 
** peace what they have rightfully acquired ; and that no 
*' thief find a place where he may secure the property 
,^ which he has stolen.** After a few regulations for this 
purpose he proceeds : " Again it is my will that the 



* Leg. Bax. 80, 82. Thorpe i. 272. ^fere was ealdorman of the Danei 
Ib the north of Mercia, JSgawln or Ajlwin of those in JEast-Anglia. 
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hf the bope of plunder, and less dismayed by the proba* 
^ikf of resistance *. 

Phmd of his ascendency, Edgar assumed the most 
lofty titles. He styled himself king of the English, and 
of all the nations dwelling around, monarch of all Al- 
bion and of the kings of the isles t. We are assured 
that the princes of the Scots and Britons did him service 
as vassals $; and, if we may believe one of his charters* 
all the islands between Britain and Norway, the city of 
Dublin, and the greater part of Ireland, had submitted 
to his authority $. In lieu of the tribute which his 
predecessors had imposed on the Welsh, he exacted an 
annual present of the heads of three hundred wolves: 
and so effectual was the expedient that in four years 
that race of ferocious animals was entirely extirpated |, 
At the invitation of Alfsi, bishop of Durham, and the 
A, D. ^^ ®^^^ ^^ Northumbrian Kenneth, king of Scotland* 
971. visited Edgar in London. From the English monarch 
>, he received valuable presents, silks, rings, and gems* 
and one hundred ounces of pure gold ; but the princi- 
pal object of his journey was to solicit as a favour, or to 
demand as a right, the cession of the province of Lothian. 
It formerly belonged to the Northumbrian kings, who 
had pushed their conquests a*Ud colonies to the frith of 
Fortti^: but its proximity to the Scots exposed it to 
frequent inroads, and its remoteness from the present 
seat of government rendered it unproductive to the royal 
treasury. By Edgar the matter was referred to his mi- 
nisters, who were induced by the poverty and distance 
of tne province to decide in fovour of Kenneth. TMhian 
was transferred to the crown of Scotland on the condi* 
tion that its inhabitants should be permitted to retain 

• Mftlm.33. Sim. 160. Mailios, 16a Th«M wriUn oiak* th« tluM 
amotiut to 3600 The number appears to me •normoua. 1 have therefiice 
M-.rtfnchfd a cipher. 

+ In-. 42. 46, 47. Bea.App.776w J Hunt 304. 8im. IM. West 19i. 
' I Dun^ale. i. 140. | Malm. 32. Carad. M 

% Kt!(te, t'peakiuK of Abercora, says: in monasterin A.bbercaruif» po> 
sUu quitlem in regione Aui^lorum, sed in Tidnia lreti« qupd AngloraiA 
U'tnu FicUii umque distermiaaU Beii. It. 26. 
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4b«r language, laws; and customs^: and the Scottish 
ft^ice obtained an additional grant of twelve manors 
in diJSerent parts of England for his accommodation, as 
^Aien as he came to do homage to the Saxon Bretwalda. 
'In the internal administration of the goTernment, 
'!Ed^r exhibited an example worthy the imitation of 
future kings. 'He usually spent the winter months in 
making progresses through the different couiities, every- 
where reforming abuses, inquiring into the conduct of 
the magistrates, and listening to the complaints of the 
people. He was most anxious that the poor should 
obtain justice equally with the rich. By his authority 
fkmily feuds were suppressed, and men were compelled 
to std>mit the decision of their quarrels to the legal 
tribunals. He restored the coinage to its legitimate 
Weight and purity ; enforced the punishment of exile 
against malefiaictors convicted of atrocious offences, and 

the vigi- 
pursued, 
9d to the 
fThanet 
969 they, 
age from 
the king, 
itry, and 
ances of 
te of so- 
gs might 

mted su< 
is atten- 
huted to 

• Walling. 545. West 193. Doei nol this rafieloiiay ^oeovt for tto 
prevaleiice of the CnRlith laAguage in the low-lands of Scotland? Tb« 

EreDenoB of Kenneth in Loodoa it attcitcd by hia tobceHptioo to a cfaartir 
the Monasticon. L 27' . - ^ 

f Leg. Sax. 77. 80. MS. Cleop. 79. Oba. 110. Chxoa. Sax. 116. Mail- 
tt^ 150. . Malm. 32. 33. 

t Chron. Sax. 121. West 192. Non at boatU insanfeu, wd at m Bid* 
nulapuBiens. Hunt 204 
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throw a lustre around his memory: the reformation ct 
the church, undertaken by the prelates, and effected, 
with the aid of his authority, though it was received with 
gratitude by his contemporaries, has been marked with 
unmerited censure by modem writers. The Danish 
invasion had both relaxed the sinews of ecclesiastic^ 
discipline, and dissolved the greater number of the mo- 
nastic and clerical establishments. The most opulent 
monasteries had been laid in ruins by the rapacity of 
the barbarians ; and their lands, without an owner, had 
been seized by the crown, or had been divided among 
the nearest and most powerful thanes. Under former 
kings, efforts- had been made to restore the monastic 
order, but they had proved ineffectual. The prejudices 
against it were nourished by the great proprietors now 
in possession of its ancient revenues ; even the monas- 
tery of Ethelingey, which Alfred had peopled with fo- 
reign monks, had been gradually deserted ; and the 
two abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon, the fruits of 
the zeal of Dunstan, had been dissolved by the resent- 
ment of Edwy. The clerical order was more fortunate. 
Though shattered and disfigured, it had survived the 
tempest. But the friends of religious severity, when 
they compared the clergy of their day with the clergy 
of ancient times, saw much in their conduct to lament 
and correct. Formerly they lived in communities un- 
der particular regulations ; and their seclusion from, 
temporal pursuits insured the faithftil discharge of their 
spiritual Unctions. But during the Danish wars they 
had been dispersed amidst their relatives, had divided 
among themselves the revenues of their respective 
churches, and, substituting others for the performance 
of the service, indulged in the pleasures and dissipation 
of the laity. But that which gave particular offence to 
the more devout was their marriages. It is most cer- 
tain, that during the first two centuries of the Saxon 
church the profession of celibacy was required from 
every clergyman advanced to the orders of priest, or 
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deacon, or sub-deacon * : but amid the horrors of suc- 
cessive invasions the injunctions of the canons had been 
overlooked or contemned ; and, on many occasions, ne- 
cessity compelled the prelates to ordain, for the clerical 
functions, persons who had already engaged in the state 
of matrimony. Similar causes had produced similar 
effects in the maritime provinces of Gaui : and Dunstan 
had witnessed, during his exile, the successful efforts of 
the abbot Gerard to restore the ancient discipline in the 
churches of Flanders t. Animated by his example, the 
metropolitan made a first essay to raise the monastic 
establishments from their ruins ; and his labours were 
zealously seconded by two active co-operators, the 
bishops Oswald and Ethelwold. The former governed 
the church of Worcester : the latter, his &ivourite dis- 
ciple, had been placed at his request in the see of Win- 
chester. To them Edgar was induced to sell, or grant, 
the lands of the monasteries, which had fallen to the 
crown ; and of those which remained in the hands of 
individuals, a portion was recovered by purchase, and 
still more by the voluntary resignation of the possessors. 
Persons were soon found ready to embrace an institute 
recommended by the prelates, and sanctioned by the 
king: as fast as buildings could be erected, they were 
filled with colonies of mduks and their novices ; and 
within a few years the great abbeys of Ely, Peterbo- 
rough, Thomey, and Malmsbury, rose from their ashes, 
and recovered the opulence and the splendour which 
they had formerly enjoyed. 

The next object of the metropolitan was the ref<»rma < 
tion of the more dissolute among the clergy, principally 
in the two dioceses of Winchester and Worcester. For 
this purpose a commission was obtained from Rome ; 
and a law was enacted, that every priest, deacon, and 
tubdeacon should live chastely, or be ejected from his 

• Bed. L 27 ; V. 21. Wilk. con. i». 112. 133, 134. 136. 
t Vit S. Gerur. swc. y. I)ene<l p. 272. 
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A. D. b^nefioe.* Oswald, whose seal was tempered with lenity, 
964. soon oDaverted the canons of his cathedral and of Winch- 
elcoinh into communities of monks . Ethelwold met with 
a more stubborn resistance ; and after a considerable delay 
was compelled to recur to the civil magistrate. Armed 
with the royal authority, he successively transferred the 
prebendaries to other situations which he had prepared 
fiar them in his diocese,! ^^^ supplied their places with 
monks whom he had selected from his favourite convent 
at Abingdon. There was nothing now to arrest the 
progress of monachism. The laity had caught the spirit 
of the prelates: several opulent noblemen erected mo- 
nasteries on their respective demesnes; and the king 
publicly gloried in the assertion, that though the order 
was nearly extinct at his accession, almost fifiy abbeys 
had been established during his reign]!* 
' \% was the pride of Edgar to display his opulence and 
authority ; to be surrounded by prelates, nobles, and the 
prinees his vassals ; and to distribute among them pre< 
seftts of greater or less value in proportion to their ^e^ 
speetive ranks. Henc« it will excite surprise that a 
prince of this dmracter, living in an age which attached 
9» mt(€>h ' importance to the regal unction, should have 
permitted thirteen yee^sof his reign to elapse before he 
was ctowned'2 nor is it less extraordinary that of the 
many historians who relate the circumstance, not one 
has thought proper to assign the reason. The ceremony 
was at length performed at Bath with the usual solem- 
nity, and in the presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators <!! May, 973.) Thence he proceeded on 
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board the fleet, and after a long eraise repaired toCSiester 
to receive the hcmiage of eight princes, Kenneth, king 
of Scotland, his son Malcolm of Cnmherland, Mac Orrie 
of Anglesey and the isles, Jukil of Westmoreland, Jago 
of €ralloway,and Howel, Dyfnwal, and Griffith of Wales. 
The ceremony was opened with a splendid procession by 
water oti the Dee. Edgar stepping into his barge seated 
himself at the helm : and the vassal kings tii^ing the oart 
rowed him to the church of St. John the Ba^ftist ; the 
prdates and thanes followed in their barges, while the 
banks were lined with spectators and the air resounded* 
^«nth acclamations. At his return he is said to have ob* 
served to those around himu '* My successors may think 
'* themselves kings, when th^ can command the service 
'^ of the like number of princes *. 

Edgar had happily no opportunity of acquiring mili- 
tary glory : but on one occasion he is said to have proved 
that he was not deficient in personal courage. Kennetii, 
alludiBg to his spare form and kiw stature, had said that 
it was a di^race to so many brave men to obey the au* 
' thority <^adwarf. The words were reported to the kin^ 
who dissembling his anger, conducted Kenneth into a 
neighbouring wood, and bade him draw his sword, and 
learn who was the fitter to command the other. The 
king of Scots apologized for the jest, and disarmed his 
resentment t. 

Edgar lived only two years after his coronation^ and 
died in 975$. Like the other princes of his family he 

was that <^St Benedict, with the addition of a few nattdnal costomi (Apbat 

Bened. app. - -*-• — - — --— — .-*— ^ — ^ 

among the j 

Saxonsln07^ 

7«)9(Wilk. con. p.71). . _ 

*Ghron.8ax.m. lfaflrot,l<0. Flor.6(Xr. West.192; fHjiInLM. 

t Chfon. Sax. lii. The chronicle has preeerved MstaoT tke po ei 
BtMLe OB the occasion. > shall offef n literal version of some passages to 
the eoriosity ofthe reader. ** Here ended his earllily joys Edgar England's 
** king : mv^ ehoM the light of another world, beauieow and happy. Heve 
" Edgar departed, the nUer of the Angels, the joy of tfie Weit-Saxoni, the 
•« defender of the Mercians. That was known aikr among many nations. . 
« Kingsbeyondthebathsof thssfa-fowlworshitUMdhimfiir and wide: iher 
- bowed to'the king m one t^ Iheir own kin. There was no fleet so proud, 
*• there was no host so strong, as to seek food In England, while this noUo 



Bened. app. par. 3, p. dp). The Benedictine monks Were first Introduced 
among the Northnmbrtana In 661 (Edd. vit. Wllf. xlv.), amonE the West- 
Saxons in 676 (lialm. dc Pont ▼. SM, 3S8> 366). and among the liteclanl la 
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married at a very early age. Hia first wife Elfloda th^ 
fair, survived tbeir union but two years, and left him a 
son, Edward, who succeeded him. By his second wife 
Elfrida, the daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devonshire, he 
had two sons, Edmund, who died in his infancy, and 
Ethelred, who ascended the throne after the murder of 
Edward. Most writers have contented themselves with 
telling us that the king married Elfrida after the death 
of Ethelwold her first husband : but Malmsbury, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad, has transmitted to us a story 
ptobably invented by his enemies. According to thia 
account Elfrida was possessed, as the heroine of every 
romance should be, of unparalleled beauty and accom- 
{dishments. Edgar commissioned Ethelwold, the son of 
his foster-father Athelstan, and his feivourite minister, 
to visit Ordgar, and report his opinion of the daughter. 
The heart of the ealdorman was captivated. He forgot 
bis duty, wooed and married Elfrida, and on his return 
informed his master, that, though she might grace the 
' house of a subject, she did not become the splendour of 
a throne. But the secret was quickly betrayed: it 
reached the ears of the king ; and he anno\inced to his 
astonished favourite that he intended to visit the bride. 
Ethelwold had now recourse to tears and entreaties. He 
disclosed to his wife the whole transaction, and conjured 
her to conceal her beauty from the eyes of the king. 

But Elfrida had ceased to love . and he appeared 

to her in the light of an enemy, since he had deprived 
her of a crown. She received the king in her gayest 
attire, and employed all her arts to engage his notice 
and win his uffections. Edgar retired, convinced of the 
perfidy of his friend, and of the superior beauty of the 
kcty. For a while he disguis^ his intentions : but took 
the opportunity, while they were hunting together in the 
fbrest of Wherwell, to run his spear through th^body of 

" king ruled tbe Ungdom. He reared up God's honor, he loved God's law, he 
" preserved fhe people's peace, the best (^ all the kln^ that were before In 
*' the memory of man. And God was his helper : and nogs and eails bowed 
" to him : and they obeyed bis wlU : and wlibont battle ne nded all as he 
*• willed.''— P. 116, 1». 
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Ethelwold. It is needless to add, that he married the 
widow *. 

I should not have noticed this tale, so improbable in 
. itself, and supported by such questionable evidence, had 
it not found a place inmost of our modern histories. 
There is another, which is better authenticated, and at- 
tributes to Edgar the violation of Wulfrith, a young lady 
educated in the convent of Wilton, who to elude his pur- 
suit, had covered herself with the veil of one of the 
sisters. She bore him a daughter, Editha, afterwards 
abbess of Wilton. For this offence the king was severely 
reproved by the archbishop, and submitted to a course 
of penuice during the term of seven years. 

EDWARD, THE Martyr. 

It was unfortunate that the two sons of Edgar were a. n> 
children at the time of their father's death. Edward 975. 
had reached his thirteenth, Ethelred only his seventh 
year. There could be no doubt of Edward's claim to the 
crown: the right of primogeniture, the will of his father* 
and the extreme youth of his brother, all pleaded in his 
favour. Yet his succession was opposed by a party, who 
objected to his character, that he was of a harsh and 
cruel disposition ; and to his birth, that he was bom 
before either his father or mother had been crowned J. 
At the head of the faction^was Elfrida, whose ambition 
hoped to obtain the sceptre for her own son, and who, 
to strengthen his interests, openly proclaimed herself 
the patroness of the ejected clergy. The pretensions of 
Ethelred were espoused by them, by their numerous par- 
tisans, and in particular by Alfere, the powerful earl of 
Mercia ; while, on the other hand, all the prelates, and 
the earls, of Essex and East-Anglia, maintained with 
equal obstinacy the superior claim of Edward. The con- 
troversy threatened to involve the nation in the horrors 
of civil war. Alfere wrested from the monks their new 

*Chroii.Sax.l24. Malm. 1.258. Flor.608. Hunt 204. MtUlroslM. 
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c^ civil Tfar. Alfere wrested froia.thomi>nk8 their new 
establishments in Mercia : Oslac of Northumbria was 
driven by his enemies into exile: and Alfwin andAlf- 
wold armed the East-Anglians in their, own defence. 
At length a general meeting, of the wjtan was held : and 
Dunstan so victoriously proved the right of Edward, that 
he was chosen king without further opposition, and was 
crowned with the usual solemnity *. 

The young prince did not sway the sceptre four years. 
His constitution and his virtues promised a long and 
prosperous reign : the ambition of Elfnda cut short his 
days, and blasted the hopes of his subjects. One morn- 
ing as he was hunting, he stopped at Corfe castle in 
Dorsetshire, the residence of hts step-mother. While 
the unsuspicious prince was in the act of drinking a cup 
of mead on horseback, he was stabbed in the belly by an 
assassin. He immediately put spurs to his horse, bat 
his bowels protruding from the wound, he sank from his 
seat, and was dragged by the stirrup. His senrants fol- 
lowing the track of his blood, found him breathless, and 
buried him privately at Wareham (18 March, 978). A 
few years later Dunstan and Alfere took up his remains* 
and interred them with royal magnificence at Shafts- 
bury t. 

During his reign happened the tragic catastrophe at 
Calne, which bas furnished modem writers with a ]»e- 
text for accusing the primate Af impiety and murder. Ac- 
cording to some Anglo-Norman historians, on the death 
of certain of the ejected prebendaries of Winchester, their 
heirs advanced a claim to the lands of which the preben* 
daries had been deprived, and retained, at a great expense, 
a celebrated orator, Beomhelm, to plead their cause.;( It 
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was heard before the king and witan at Caine, when Dun- 
Stan, if we may believe modem writers, had the impu- 
dence to fabricate a miracle in defence of the monks. By 
his orders, as they tell us, the floor of the room, destined 
to contain the members of the council, was loosened from 
the wall : during the deliberation the temporary supports 
were removed ; and while the primate was secure in his 
seat above, the rest of the assembly were precipitated to 
the ground. Yet if we divest the fact of its modem em 
bellishments, it will be reduced to this : that the floor 
sank under the accumulated weight of the crowd : that 
the archbishop had the good fortune to support himself 
by a beam, whilst that of the others some were killed, 
and many were hurt by the fall.* More than this was ' 
unknown to any ancient historian ; the contrivance and 
object ascribed to Dunstan are the fictions of recent 
historians. 

ETHELRED. 

Elfrida now reaped the harvest of her crimes and am- a. d. 
bition. By the death of Edward there remained but one ^^^* 
prince of the blood royal : and the absence of other 
claimants compelled the prelates and thanes, though 
with no smkll reluctance, to bestow the crown on the 
son of the murderess t. The ceremony was performed 
at Kingston, on the Sunday after Easter (14 April, 978) : 
and the following is the oath which was administered to 
the king by archbishop Dunstan, previously to the coro- 
nation. " In the name of the most holy Trinity I promise, 
" first, that the church of God and all christian people 

lent Scottish bisbsp Biomhelm. for the purpose of aiding them with Its tal- 
ents against Dunstan. Thorpe's Lappenberg il. 146. Biornhelm is an Ani^o- 
Saxon name. How he came to be a Scottish or Irish bishop, is unknown. 
Eadmer says. Scotiam misernnt et inde quendam pra^grandls ut faraa f^rebat, 
eloQuentiae virum, Blomelmum nomine, magno condnctum pretio adduxe- 
runt. Ang. Sax. ii. 22(). Tlie claimants were the sons of the prebendaries 
ejected from Winchester, and pretended an hereditary right to the lands 
formerly held by their fatheto. Chron. Sax. 124. Malm. 84. Flor. 608. 
Hunt. 204. Mail. 151. 

t A weak attempt was made to raise an opnositlon in fovor of Editha, fhe 
nat\iral daughter of Edear of Wulflrith. she herself rejected the <^er. 
Ylt S. Eodglthffi, in act SS. Bened. p. 638. 

' TOU ^ 20 
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** shall enjoy true peace under my goTemment ; leeondly, 
" that I will prohibit all manner of rapine and injustice 
** to men of every condition ; thirdly, that in all judg^ 
** ments I will cause equity to be united with mercy, 
" that the most clement Gkid may, through his eternal 
•• mercy, forgive us all. Amen *." 

Ethelsed was only ten years of age, handsome in per« 
son, and amiable in disposition. But his spirit had been 
broken by the* violence and barbarity of his mother. * 
When he wept at the untimely death of Edward, she 
considered his tears a reproach to herself and punished 
him so severely, that his life was thought to be in danger. 
But as he advanced in age, her influence gradually de- 
clined ; and she at last bade &reweU to the court, and 
built the two monasteries of Ambresbury, and Whorwel. 
In one of these she spent the remainder of her days, 
bewailing her past misconduct, and endeavouring to 
atone for the scandal which she had given, by the pub- 
licity of her repentance f. 

The reign of her son was long and unfortunate. 
Though guiltless himself he enjoyed the benefit of 
Edward's murder, and, on that account, appeared on the 
throne stained with the blood of an elder and unoffend- 
ing brother. Even in his youth he did not possess the 
affection of his subjects: during his manhood, he in- 
curred their hatred by his apathy for their sufferings, 
his disinclination for business, and his immoderate love 
of pleasure. The northern pirates, who had long re- 
iq[>ected the coasts of 'England, soon discovered the dis- 
tracted state of the kingdom : the depredations of the 
last century were renewed with still' greater success ; 
and, as if heaven had conspired with men to avenge the 
blood of Edward, the horrors of invasion were aggravated 
by several jrears of scarcity, by a contagious distemper 
among the cattle, and a dysentery most fatal to the hu- 

'* Hick. gram. pnef. ~-i. MS. Claud. A. 3L It is in ttibBtaiice the iiaine 
««U^ which had lour been taken by christian kings among the nortliern 
aatbns. See Martene, iL 188. 197. 199. SIL 
f Malm. 84 We«t ad ann. 978. 
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man species. It would be difficult to select a period tn 
English history, in which the nation was visited with 
such a multiplicity of calamities, as durinj^the prcrtract^ 
reign of Ethelred*. 

, The profession of pira^ among ^e Nofthm^ fa«d, 
in the la^ century, i«cei\ted many eonsiderable cheeks. 
The vigilance, with which the coasts of Gaul andBntaia 
w«;e guarded^, had diminished the chances of success : 
the more opul^t adv^aturers, willing to eogoy iko fruits 
of their pUmder, sought 'to. excite a spirit, of industiey 
aoiQug jtheir countrymeu; and powerful princes had 
arisen jvho, ^r their own securityi laboured to put down 
the feiithless and jfeeocious sea-kings.. A few chieftains, 
however^ still followed the example of their &thers; and 
one of these rovers in 980, ventured to make a descent 
near Southampton. His temerity was rewarded with an 
ample booty. With similar success he repeated the at- 
tempt on the isle of Thanet ; and in succeeding years 
the coasts of Cornwall and Dievonshire, then the isle of 
Portland, afterwards Watchet in Somersetshire, were 
successively visited and plundered by the barbarians. 
These, indeed, were but momentary inroads. They 
might harass, they could not alarm. But in 99 1 a more gg^ 
formidable armament under Justin and Guthmund re- 
duced Ipswich. Thence the Northmen proceeded as far 
as Maiden, to meet the ealdorman Brithnoth, who had 
formerly gained a splendid victory on the same spot, 
and whom they now challenged a second time to the 
combat. Accompanied by his retainers, Brithnoth has- 
tened to oppose the enemy. As he passed by Ramsey, 
the abbot Wulfsig invited him to dinner, with seven of 
his thanes, " Go*, tejl thy master," replied the chief to 
the messenger,^' that as I cannot fight, so I will not dine, 
" without my fpllowers." Rrom Bamsey he proceeded to 
Ely, where his little army was hospitably received bj the 
monks. In the morning he ent^ed the chapter-house, 

*Cbr6Q.Sa«.125. Ing.^^Mi Malm. 3i. 
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and made to them the ^ft of several manors, on condition 
that if it were his lot to fall in the battle he shonld be 
buried by them in their church. For fourteen days he 
foiled all the attempts of the Danes : but in the last 
engagement his followers rushed with blind impetuosity 
. on the multitude of their enemies. It was the combat 
of despair i^ainst numbers. Brithnoth fell : his head 
was conveyed to Denmark by the invaders as the trophy 
of victory, the trunk was found by the monks of Ely and 
interred in their church. To preserve the memory of her 
husband, his widow, Ethelfled, embroidered on aUc the 
history of his exploits, which she suspended over his 
tomb : a more lasting memorial was raised by the genius 
of BXk Anglo-Saxon sceop, whose poem on the valor and 
patriotism of Brithnoth has been lately published.* 

* See Thorpe's Annlf>cta, p. 121. The references here made to BCr. Ben- 
jamin Thorpe's works are added by Dr. Lingard in his last editiim, in 
. which he has enlarged the text from these new authorities. 

In his aUnsion to the poem on Brithnoth*S death, lie seems not to have 
observed that Mr. Conybeare had printed a translation <tf it in 1828. The 
following passage will serve as an illustration of this valoable relic of Saznn 
literature. 

"Then the [Danish] chieftain raised up his weapon, his buckler for his 
defence, and stepped forth against that lord. The earl [Brithnothl with 
equal eagerness advanced against the carl ; either meditated evU against 
the other. The sea chief then sped a southern dart, so that the lord of the 
army was wounded *, he manoeuvred with his shield so that the shaft burst, 
and the spear sjHrang back and recoiled ; the chief was incensed, and pierced 
with his dart the exulting viking who had given him that wound. Skilfhl 
was the hero : he caused his firarca to traverse the neck of the youth ; he 
directed his hand so that with sudden destruction he mi^t readh his life ; 
then speedily he shot olT another, so that his maU was piorced, and he was 
wounded in the breast through its ringed chains ; and the Javelin's p<^nt 
stood in his heart. Then was the earl Uithe : the stem warrior laughed, 
and uttered thanks to his Creator for the work of that day which the Lord 
bad given him. 

** But then s<nne one of the enemies let fly a dart from his hand, which 
transfixed the noMe thane of Bthdred : there stood by his side a youth not 
ftilly grown, a boy in the field, the son of Wulfetaa, Wulftnaer the young : 
he eagerly plucked frcon the chief the Moody weapon, and sent it to sp€»d 
again on its destructive Journey : the dart passed on till it laid on the earth 
hhn who had too surely reached his lord. 

"Then a treacherous soldier approached the earl to plunder from the 
chieftain his gems, his vestments, and his rings, and his ornamented sword} 
but Brithnoth drew from its sheath his battle-axe. broad and brave of edge, 
and smote him <m his corslet } very eagerly the pirate left him, when he felt 
the force of the chieftain's arm. But at that uMxnent his large hilted sword 
drooped to the earth, — he could no l<mger hold his hard glaive or wield his 
weapon j yet the hoary warrior still eodettvoured to otter his cwmmanfls : 
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The ravages committed by the Danes on the defence- 
less inhabitants of the sea-coaSt suggested the idea of 
purchasing their forbearance by the offer of a sum of 
money ; and Siric, archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
ealdermen Ethelweard and M\Mq, having obtained the 
royal permission, paid to them a contribution of ten 
thousand pounds, to secure from hostility the several 
districts, which they governed ** under the king's hand." 
This led to a m<Me comprehensive treaty, made by Ethel- 
red and ''all his witan," with the army under Anlaf 
(Olave), and Tustin and Guthmund, soa of Stetiga. 
Acoor<]Ung to the original document, it was mutually 
agreed that worldly frith or peace should thenceforth 
exist between the two parties ; the strangers should aid 
the king and his subjects against every naval armament" 
which might conmiit hostilities on the English coast, and 
the natives should supply the strangers with provisions 
as long as they were in the king's service. That neither 
party should give harbour to refugees from the other, 
whether the latter were slaves, or malefactors, or foe- 
men ; that if an individual of one nation was slain by 
one of the other nation, the slayer should either be deliv- 
ered up, or should pay a compensation of thirl^ pounds, 
if the slain were a freeman^ of one pound, if he were a 
slave ; and that if, in an affray, either within or vdthout 
a borough, more than one person were slain, the compen- 
sation should be made as above, — but if the number 
amounted to eight, it should be considered a breach of 
the grith, and the public force should be employed to 
seize the perpetrators alive or dead, or '' their nearest 
''kindred, head for head." For this treaty the Danes 

he bade the warlike youths, his brave compaaions, march forward. Then 
mirht he no kmger stand boldly on his fleet. 

** He looked to heaven. ^I thank thee. Lord of the nations, for all the 
prosperity which I have experienced oa earth ; now have 1, mild Creator, 
the utmost need that thou shouldst grant grace to my spirit, that my soul 
may proceed to thee, into thy keei^, Lord of angels, that it may take 
Its departure in peace. I am a suppliant to thee thiU the destmoticm of 
bell may not overwhehn it* '* — Am. Edit. 
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are iBaid to Jdaye receiTed twenty-two thousand pounds, 
which sum may, perhaps, indude the ten thonsaiMi 
already menUoned.* 

From this time we hear no more of Justin and Gutii- 
mund, who probably returned home with their followers : 
but it was plainly intended by the conditicms of the treaty 
that the adventurers should remain some time in the £ng^ 
lish havens as Ethelred's allies, and that they should be 
permitted to mix on sh(»re with friends under the king's 
peace. Whether their conduct during the winter called 
for revenge, or provoked suspicion, we are ignorant ; but 
the next year a powerful fleet was prepared at London, 
and despatched under the ealdormen .^Blfiric and Thored, 
and the bishops u^fstan and .^Iscwy, vdth secret orders 
to surprise and capture the Danish armament, as it lay 
at anchor in peace and security. But JEAMo, who was a 
traitor and already leagued with the Northmen, joined 
them in the evening, informed them of the impending 
danger, and urged them to immediate flight. In the 
pursuit, ^Mc's vessel was captured. The traitor him- 
self had the fortune to escape : but the eyes of his son 
Alg^r were put out by the orders of Ethelved ; either 
because the young man had been on accomplice in the 
treason, or because revenge impelled the king io punish 
the guilt (^ the father on his guiltless ofispiing.f 

In the following year the Banes transferred ^eir 
arms from the south to the north of England. Bam- 
borou^ was carried by st(»m : the three chieftains 
appointed to command the natives deserted to the in- 
vaders ; and the coast on both aides of the Humber vras 
successively ravaged by the barbarians. But in 994 
two new and more powerful leaders appeared ; Sweyn, 

* See the treaty in Thorpe's InititiateB, &c. 1. 284^288 ; viL Thai it 
■hoold be referred to this year is plain, becanse Justin and OathBoond, the 
son of Stetiga, were the leaders of the Danes who foa^^t agafaist Britbnoth 
(Hot. f. 246, b.) } and tt was with these also that Sirid, Btheiwerd and MA. 
Ate, made the agreement for 10,000/. —Chron. Sax. } Hoved } and Hool^ 
ad aon. 991. 

t C^uron. S&xt 127. Malm. 65. Ilor. 
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Idng of BtmBark, wid Olam^. kini^ of Norwaj. Thm ad. 
former had mounted the throne by the murder of hit ^^^ 
ftither): had been twiee expelled )^ the arms of Eric of 
Sweden; and had twice laoorered his dominion8.0Unre 
was the son of Tiyggva* a pirate by profession, who had 
repeatedly visited and pflhiged the coasts of Ireland^ 
Britain, and Normandy. From Oie Soilly isles, wherea 
hannit indueed him to embrace Christianity, he had 
tailed to the Orkneya; had subdued and converted the 
nativea with the li^e of his 9woid; aiid at his ttrnTil 
att thai coast of Norway had been unexpected^ haSed 
king by the chieftainaiwho had deposed HaeontheBttL 
A eoBdMerlwy was fbniied between ^e Dane and^di«: 
Norwegian, who with ninety-four ships sailed up thb 
Thflbfies, ta altaok^ the city of Lsndon. They wete. *»- 
pulsed "wiilieaiisideable loss; but, to Tereng^iilMyn 
dimppoinlnent, they favaged the neighb<kilingi eeunH: 
ti^ 4st Baiex, Kent, Sussex «nd^ Hampshive. Temor 
aid distriist freftailad again in rtfaffeouncik.'efi ^fa^lrkL. 
Ilwiitvadsts hflid mountod ahodf ^of fatoaemflnjt^ oangr 
timir dwaatrtidng to U) gteatw dimsnr b ; Ihe kia^^whd* 
daivd ' nft«aUaet ian an]^ to soppiM itheir :egbt^^ 
offered them the sum <a^MaLMuB^ihamub!^fdiixa£b^mtiu 
iMukrHjiMalirs at'SauthlMBptcm/ as tils f^^ r 

fiklMaraneek Hm eondilions'weiwiaea^pttd. ti fOUvae ao#i ^-^ . 
companiod the'preUrtes Blph^^e and EthehiardtO'' Anw 
dover; ri^beiyed fi*om the biidibp df Wkushesl^r the 
saehtmentofconftmation^ and promised the kiikg that * 
he would never more -draw the swtod against hit chiia^ 
tian brethren. Sweyn; on the departure of hisoonfede* 
lute, was compelled to ibllowlum ; but he never Ibrgave 
what he denned a breach of ihitfa in the Norwegiaa^ 
Olave employed his time in endeavouring to convwt his. 
subjects; and some years afterwards was surprised by 
Sweyn at sea near the islet of WoUin. Unable to 
contend with success against the multitude, and dis- 
dainin;5 to surrender to his enemy, he terminated th0 
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unequal contest by leaping from his ship into the 
waves*. 

During the four following years different parts of the 
coast were repeatedly laid waste by the pirates. At last 
in 998 Ethelred succeeded in collecting a powerf ^t 
and army: but the commanders, we are told, m\ 
eret friends of the Danes ; who by their advice qu. ted 
the kingdom, and sailed to the mouth of the Seine. The 
king, unable to meet with the Northmen, led his troops 
the following year into Cumberland, which he almost 
desolated by Ids ravages, while his fleet, prevented by 
the weather from gaining the station assigned to it^ 
sailed to the Isle of Man, and depopulated that nnnery 
of pirates t. 

In 1001 the Danes returned from Normandy. They 
landed in Hampshire ; carried their devastations as tut 
at the Bristol channel ; and retracing their rteps passed 
to the Isle of Wight. In this expedition they had fought 
and gained two batdes ; and had reduced to ashes Wal- 
iham, Taimton, Pen, Clifton, and several smaller towns. 
The king could discover no better expedient than that 
of ransom ; and the barbarians retired on the payment 
of twenty*ibiir thousand ponndi$> 
A.O. Ethelred, in the seventeoith year of his age, had 
lOOSi married Elfleda, the daughter of the ealdorman Tbored* 
who bore him six sons, and four daughters. Alter her 
death he obtained the hand of Emma, i^ Norman prin- 
cess, who on her marriage, assumed the name of El- 
giva. The king and her ^ther Richard had formerly 
been enemies. The origin of their quarrel is unknown : 
but Ethelred had prepared a fleet for tlie invasion of 
Normandy, and Richard had arrested all the English 
merchants and pilgrims in his dominions, thrown many 

* Chron. Sox. 127—129. Mail. 152. Sim. Dunet. 163. Sax. Gram. 
Id4. 189. Snorre. 222. 345. 

. t Chron. Siix. l'.;0, 130. Mail. 153. Fordun atstTts that tkc Cumbri- 
ans lind refuspil to iiav tlicir share of the Dauc-^elt, iv. 33. 

t Chrmi Sax. 131, 132. Flur. 61 1. 
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into prison, and condemned seyeral to death. Pope 
John XV. undertook to reconcile the two princes ; and 
his legate Leo, the vice-bishop of Treves, visited first 
Lthelred, and then Richard. At his request they sent 
commissioners to Rouen ; by whom it was agreed thai 
all ancient causes of dissension should be forgotten; 
that a perpetual peace should subsist between the king 
of England and the marquess of Normandy, their chil'^ 
dren bom and to be bom, and all their true liegemen ; 
that eveiy infraction of this peace should be repaired by 
satisfactory compensation; and that neither prince 
should harbour the subjects nor the enemies of the 
other without a written permission. This, the oldest 
treaty now extant between any of our kings and a 
foreign power, is drawn up in the name of the pope, and 
confirmed by the oaths and marks of one bishop and 
two thanes on the part of Ethelred, and of one bishop 
and two barons on the part of Richard*. The king^a 
union with a Norman princess was calculated to improve 
this friendship between the two nations, and to secure a 
powerful support against the Danes. But Ethelred't 
conduct marred his hopes. By his neglect of his young 
queen, and his repeated infidelities, he alienated her 
affections, and provoked the resentment of her brother, 
Richard II., wIk> had succeeded his father in the duke- 
dom. 

Emma had reached England in the spring : bat the 
rejoicings occasioned by the marriage were scarcely 
concluded when Ethelred planned and executed a mea- 
sure, which will cover his name with everlasting in&my. 
He ordered a general massacre of. the Danes on the 
same day in eveiy ooonty. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber, his officers in the towns and counties received from 
him secret orders to organize, against a certain day, a 
general massacre of the Danes within their respective 
jurisdictions. On the 13th of that month, the festival 

*Ma]m. 85,86. West 19S. The treaty was signed at Boaen. March lit, 
991. Bichard was called indifferently, marquesa, or earl, or duke. 

VOL. I. 21 
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of St. Brice, the unsuspecting victims with their wivei 
and families were seized by the populace ; and the hOrror 
of the murder was in many places aggravated by every 
insult and barbarity which national hatred could suggest. 
At Loudon they fled for security to the churches, and 
were massacred in crowds round the altars. The most 
illustrious of the sufferers was Gunhilda, the sister of 
Sweyn, who had embraced Christianity, and had married 
Palig, a naturalized Northman. By the orders of the 
royal favourite, the infamous Edric, her children and hus- 
band were slaughtered before her eyes. In the agonies 
of death she is said to have foretold the severe revenge, 
which her brother would one day inflict both on him who 
commanded, and on those who perpetrated the murder.* 
Of the motives which prompted this bloody tragedy, 
and of the extent to which it was carried, we are ignor- 
ant. In all probability it was confined to the Danes who 
had settled in En^and since the king's accession, among 
whom were chieftains whom he had allured by grants of 
lands to his service, and inferior adventurers, who, in 
consequence of his frequent treaties with the invaders, 
had mixed with the natives, and remained among them 
under protection of his grith or peace. Of the first class 
we know that Palig, though he had received a princely 
inheritance, and sworn allegiance to the English mon- 
arch, had joined his kinsman Sweyn in his last invasion , 
and it is probable that many others, both chieftains and 
private individuals, frequently acted in the same manner. 
Hence there can be no doubt that Ethebed had recourse 
to this dreadful expedient of a general massacre, as a 
punishment due to their past disloyalty, and a measure 
of precaution to prevent its recurrence on some subse- 
quent oocasion.f 

* Malm. 35. Hant 206. Weit200,201. 

t HimtiogdoD's aocount is Uie most desenriog of credit. Omnet Btcos, 
qai cum pace erant in Angli4 fecit mactari ) de quo soelere in pueritia Doa- 
tnt quotfdam vetustisfimoa loqul audivimua, quod in uoamquamque urbeM 
res occnltaa miait epiatolat, secundum qnaa Angli Dacca omnea eodem dia 
et eadem htan vd gtediia truncaTerunt impremeditatoa, Tel Igub cremaTa- 
runt aiond comprebenaia. Hunt, ibid. 
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In the following spring Sweyn was again at sea with a 
powerful armament, and burning to avenge the blood of 
his sister and his countrymen. By the negligence or perfir 
dy of Hugo, the Norman governor appointed by Emma, he 
obtained possession of Exeter, and thence poured his bai^ 
barians into the heart of Wiltshire. A numerous army ^f^ 
had been collected to oppose him under the command 
ofi^fric,whohad again made his peacv with the king: 
but the hoary traitor, by a counterfeit sickness, paralyzed 
the efforts of his followers ; and Sweyn indidged 
without molestation in the pursuit of plunder and ven- 
geance. During four years England presented the 
mournful spectacle of a nobility divided by faction, trea- 
son and murder ; of a king unequal to the duties of his 
station ; and of a people the «port of an exasperated and 
. vindictive enemy. If the winter afforded a pause from 
the horrors of war, the barbarituis were always prepared 
to recommence their devastations in the spring: if a 
season of scarcity compelled them to retire for a while, 
they constantly re-appeared with the following harvest 
Each county was successively the scene of their ravages : 
and the natives who fellinto their hands experienced every 
species of insult, of torment, and of death. Eveiy village, 
town and city, was invariably given to theliames. There 
were indeed instances in wliich the despair of the inha- 
bitants inilicted severe punishment on the invaders : 
but as often as the English armies ventured to oppose 
them in the open field, they were routed with the most 
dreadful slaughter. At length in 1007 Sweyn had 
quenched his thirst of revenge, and consented to a peace 
on the payment of thirty-six thousand pounds of silver *. 

The enormous sums repeatedly given to the Danes 
had never purchased more than a tenlporaiy cessation of 
hostilities : and it was at last discovered that the riches 
of the nation might be more usefully employed in pto- 

•Chnm. Sax. 133-496. 
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Tiding for iti own defence, than in stimulating the rapa- 
city of its enemies. In the witena-gemot it was deter- 
mined to provide a formidable fleet, and armour for the 
mariners, l^ an assessment ou all the landholders in the 
l^ngdom, and in the proportion of one ship for three 
hundred and ten hides, and of a helmet and breast-plate 
for every eight hides. The next year the most nume- 
rous armament that ever rode in the English channel, 
was collected at Sandwich. Ethelred himsell^ accom- 
panied by his principal thanes, went on board ; and every 
heart thrilled with the hope of victory. But this pleas- 
ing anticipation soon vanished in mistrust and disunion. 
Brihtric, the brother of Edric, lately appointed earl of 
Mercia, accused of treason Wulfnoth, the "child" of the 
fiU>uth-Saxons. That chieftain, either conscious of guilt, 
or indignant at the charge, separated firom the fleet with 
twenty ships, and commenced the profession of a sea- 
king. Bi ihtric with eighty sail undertook to bring him 
back ** alive or dead ;'* but his squadron was stranded 
by the fury of a tempest, and every vessel was burnt by 
the fdlowers of Wulfnoth. This disaster increased the 
eonftision of the royal councils :' the most groundless 
suspicions were entertainjsd ; Ethelred hastily returned 
to land ; and the mariners, abandoned by their captains, 
steered their course up the Thames *. The departure 
of the English was the signal for the re-appearance of 
A. D« the Danish fleet. It was no longer under the command 
^•^^•ofSweyn, who pretended to observe his recent stipula- 
tions ; but had secretly granted permission to Thurchil 
to revenge the death of his brother, who had perished 
in a former expedition t. For three years Thurchil 
carried fire and devastation into different parts of the 
kingdom. In the &rst he ravaged the southern counties ; 
in the second he penetrated through East-Anglia into 
the fens, which had hitherto afforded a secure asylum 



• Cbron. Sax. 137. 
«ere«, p. 7. lacenl . . 

Inibi inteifsctum ulciteretor. Ditmar apad Bouqaet, x. 134. 



\ EnconL EnoiniK, -Maaerei, p. 7> iacentU aceepta, nt fratrem auniB 
Diti "" - .-. 
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to the natives ; in the third he hesieged and destroyed 
the important city of Canterbury. Tburchil had lain a. d. 
before it twenty days* when the traitor i£lmer set fire ^^* ^» 
to a number of houses ; and while the inhabitants were 
employed in extinguishing the flames, the Northmen 
forced open one of the gates, and rushed into the city. 
Elphege, the archbishop, Venerable for his age and vir- 
tues, threw himself into the midst of the carnage, and 
besought thb barbarians to spare the inhabitants. He 
was seized, bound and dragged to behold the fate of \m 
cathedral, in which were collected the monks and the 
clergy, the women and the children. A pile of wood had 
been reared against the wall : with shouts of triumph 
the fire was kindled ; the flames quickly ascended the 
roof; and as the melted lead and falling timbers com- 
pelled the fugitives to quit their retreat, they were suo- 
cessively massacred before the eyes of the primate. In 
the evening the Danes numbered eight hundred cap- 
tives : seven thousgnd men besides women and children 
had perished in the sack of the city. The life of Elphege 
was spared during several weeks, in the hope that he 
might be induced to pay a ransom of three thousand 
pounds : but the old man refused to solicit the aid either 
of his friends or the clergy ; and was put to death on the 
Saturday after Easter, while he was labouring to impress 
his captors with a reverence for the doctrines of Chrit- 
tianity. At last Tburchil, after ravaging the greater ^ ^ 
part of thirteen counties, sold his friendship and services joiSL 
to Ethelred for the sum of forty-eight thousand pounds. 
Many of his followers accepted settlements in the ii^land; 
and the mariners of five-and-forty ships swore allegiance 
to the monarch *. 

Here the reader may pause to take a view of this 
fallen and devoted country. The natives had not sub- 
mitted to their fate without a struggle ; but numerous 
treasons and accumulated defeats bad unnerved their 

• Chnm. Sax. Ul. 149. Ang Sm. U. 19BL 
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courage ; while repeated victories had inspired the Danei 
with the idea that they were invincible. We are assured 
on good authority that one Northman was considcA-ed an 
equal match for ten Englishmen*. Hence we meet 
with few instances of sdccessftil defence, except in the 
fortified cities, which were seldom reduced. London, 
though repeatedly besieged, still bade defiance to all the 
power of the invaders t. But the open country was uni- 
versally abandoned to their mercy, while they systema- 
tically destroyed whatever they could not carry away, and 
reduced to ashes every monastery, village, and town. 
In consequence of these ravages the labours of agricul- 
ture were interrupted or abandoned ; and in some years 
the scarcity was so great, that the Danes themselves 
were compelled to quit the island in search of provi- 
sions}. 

These calamities sprung from the ferocity of the in- 
vaders : others must be attributed to the turbulence and 
insubordination of the natives. Since the death of Edgar 
the administration of justice had been but feebly enforced; 
of late it had been entirely suspended. ' The absence 
of legal punishment, and the licence of a state of war£u:e, 
had left the passions of individuals without restraint ; the 
most atrocious crimes were committed with impunity ; 
and men sought to indemnify themselves for their own 
losses by the spoliation of their neighbours. On the one 
side relations were sold for slaves by their relations, 
children in the cradle by their parents ; on the other the 
slaves often rose on their masters, pillaged their property, 
and then deserted to the enemy §, The thanes of eaich 
district adopted at last the general policy of the nation. 
Instead of uniting with their neighbours against the 
eommon enemy, they negotiated for their own security, 
and by the pajrment of a sum of money dismissed the 

• Serm. Lop. apud Hickt, 103. f Chron. Sax. 1361 

• . t Chron. Sax. 134. 

f Serm. Lupi apad Hiekt. Dits. epis. S9, 106. Tjingbeek, IL 4M. 4011' 
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l>arbanans to another county, to repeat the same ravages 
and extort simflar contributions ♦. 

To this period must also he refeired the origin of direct 
and annual taxation. The sums which Ethdred so fre- 
quently paid to the Northmen were raised by an impost 
on landed property, which did not cease with the occasion, 
but was retained for centuries under the pretext of pro- 
viding for the defence of the kingdomt. The assessments 
were at first apportioned with apparent equity: but they 
soon gave birth to much extortion, and consequently to 
much misery. Wherever money was known to exist, it 
was required by the king^s oflicers ; and the payment of 
one demand was considered sufficient evidence of ability 
lo pay a second. By these repeated exactions, joined to 
the depredations of the enemy, the most opulent pro* 
prietors were often reduced to a state of penury. From 
one instance the reader may form an idea of the others. 
In 1005 Godric was chosen abbot of Croyland; and in 
that and the seven following years the moneys levied 
on the monastery by the king, the ealdorman, and the 
inferior officers amounted on an average to the annual 
sum of four hundred marks. In 1 1 3 S weyn plundered 
all the manors belonging to the abbey ; and crowds of 
the natives, fleeing from the swords of the barbarians, 
sought an asylum at Croyland. The benevolent old man 
received them with opei\arms ; consoled them in their 
misfortunes; and offered them support as long as his 
means sufficed. The choir and the cloisters he reserved 
for the accommodation of his own monks and those of 
the neighbourhood ; the body of the church was allotted 
to the clergy for their residence; the laymen were lodged 
in the other apartments of the abbey ; and the women 
and children in temporary buildings erected in the ce- 
metery. The charity of Godric awakened the rapacity 

• Chron. Sax. 134. 140. 141. 
I Huntini;. r. f 203. It was called Danegeld, and becam* an annual 
land tttjt of twelvepence per hide. The clergy wero exempted ftom It. 
l^. Sax Kd. Con. xi. p. 193. 
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of Sveyn. Under pain of the demolition of the mona»< 
tery he ordered the abhot to pay one thousand marks at 
Lincoln, on an appointed day ; and not satisfied with this 
sum, extorted another thousand within the three following 
months. Scarcely were these demands satisfied, when 
the officers of Etheked appeared. They accused Grodrio 
of being the confederate of Sweyn : the payment of the 
money extorted from him by violence was construed into 
an act of treason ; and he was compelled to offer two 
thousand marks to the king to* recover the royal favour. 
Harassed by these iniqidtous proceedings, and reduced 
io a state of poverty, Crodric, as a last resource, implored 
the protection of Norman, a powerM retainer of the 
ealdorman Bdric ; and that chieftain, in consideration of 
the grant of a valuable manor for the term of one him* 
dred years, proclaimed himself the patron of the abbey, 
and engaged to defend it with his sword from every 
unjust demand *. 

Report had carried to Denmark the knowledge of 
ThurchU's success and of his subsequent engagement 
with Bthelred: and Sweyn, jealous of the reputation as 
well as the fidelity of that chieftain, summoned all his 
vassals to his standard, and openly declared his intention 
A. D. of attempting the conquest of England. The riches of 
1013. the fleet, and the superior ms^ificence of the royal 
galli^ are described in terms of lulmiration by a contem- 
porary historian ; nor shall we refuse credit to his narra- 
tive, if we reeoUeet that Denmark had been for centuries 
the cbpot of sueeessftd depredation t. Sweyn sailed to 
Sandwi«h ^ WasfMled in an attempt to corrupt the Danish 
mercenaries ; and directed his course to the mouth of the 
Humber. At Gunshorbugh he received successively 
th^ submission of the Northumbrians, of the men of 
I4ndie^, of the Five-bui^hers, and of the other inhabi- 
tants on the north of the Watling-street. They were 

• Ingul. 65. 67. 
f Encom. Emme* Maseret. pi 9. Vanei in ^m shape of birds m dm* 
fiooa w«n flsad on tha ina«to to point out th« directioa of the wind. Ibid 
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pnrtlj incorporated with his troops, and were commanded 
to supply him with provisions and horses. As conquest 
was his ohject^ he resolved to extort by terror the sub- 
mission of the southern English ; and the orders, which 
lie issued preparatory to his march, were congenial to 
the barbarism 9f the chief and his followers : to ravage 
the open country, pillage the churches, burn the towns, 
and put every male to the sword*. From the Watling- 
street to the Thames these instructions were faithfully 
observed: the inhabitants of Oxford appeased his anger 
by prayers and hostages ; their example was followed by 
the citizens of Winchester ; and the invader, borne for- 
ward by the tide of success, hurried his troops to the 
walls of London. The city was defended by Ethelred 
and Thurchily whose negociations, policy, and courage 
baMed the stratagems and assaults of the enemy. 
Sweyn consoled his disappointment with the repetition 
of his former cruelties; and marching slowly to Bath, 
proclaimed himself king of England, summoned to his 
court the thanes of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumber- 
land, and compelled them to swear allegiance to the 
king of the Danes. This general defection created alarm 
within the walls of the metropolis. The wavering fidelity 
of the citizens induced the Idng and Thurclul to retire 
wifh the fleet to Greenwich ; and the authority of the 
invader was quickly established in London itself. In 
this emergency Ethelred yielded to despair. His wife 
and children with a retinue of one hundred and forty 
horsemen he recommended to the care <^ her brother 
Richard, and sailed clandestinely with the few thanes 
and prelates, who still adhered to hit fortunes^ to the 
isle of Wight. There he remained in conceahnent tiU 
a messenger from Emma brought iiim the oiTer of a 
secure asylum in Normandy t. 
The successes of the northern chieftains were often 

«Flor.6li. West SOI. 
f Cbr>n. Sax. 142^ lU. Malm. 3!». Weit.902. 
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attended mtk 9urprising revolutions ; andtheir tlin»n«s, 
which had no firmer basis than that of terror, >vere orer- 
tumed at the first shock. It was in the second week of 
January that Ethelred fled firom England, and aban^- 
A. D. doned the crown to his viotorious ^competitor : in the 
1014. first week of February the unexpected ^ath of that 
competitor recalled the ftigitiye king, and re-established 
his authority. Sweyn, before he died, had appointed 
his son Canute to succeed him ; and the will of the 
monarch had been confirmed by the acclamations of the 
army *. But the English, no longer overawed by the 
genius of the conqueror, and considering the moment 
fiivonrable for the recovery of their independence, in- 
vited Ethelred to re-aseend the throne. His son Ed* 
ward m^ the thanes at London : it was agreed that the 
king should forgive all past offences, should govern 
according to law, and should on important occasions 
follow the advice of the great council; and that the 
thanes> on their part, should swear to support his autho- 
Ttty, and never submit to a Danish sovereign. Ethelred, 
who returned about the middle of Lent, was received 
with enthusiasm, and instantly led an army against tbe 
enemy in Lindesey. Canute oould not withstand the 
superior force of the English, and fled with sixty ships, 
leavmg his associates to* the merey of the victors. liie 
country was ra\'aged, and every inhabitant of Danish 
extraction was put to the sword. To revenge the fate 
of his fraen^ Canute ordered the hostages, who had 
been delivered to his father, to h^ deprived of their 
ears, noses, and hands. In thia mutilated state, the 
sons of the noblest families among the English, were 
landed at Sandwich, as pledges of that unsparing retri- 
bution which awaited those, who had revolted fi^ the 
authority, or opposed the interests, of the Dane. He 
proceeded to hm own country t. 
It might have been expected that the English, re* 

• Encom. Kmm. p. 9. t Chron. Sax. 145. Flor. 615. Hub*. §•?• 
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lieved from the pressure of the enemy, would have 
employed this interval in providing against future dan- 
gers. But distrust and treachery still distrsbcted their 
attention, and divided their councils. Ethelred con- 
voked an assembly of the witan at Oxford ; and his first 
measitfe was a repetition^ on a smalls scale, of that 
system of massacre, for T^hieh he had already suffered 
. so severely; Many tiianes of Danish descent were im> ^^ „, 
molated to his jesdousy t>r revenge ; but Sigeferth and 1615. 
Morcar, the chieftains of. the $even*burgbers, were too 
powerful to be openly assailed with impunity. On such 
oecauons the policy of the king did not disdain the 
dagger of the assassin. The unsuspecting earls were 
invited to a banquet by his favourite Edric; and in 
the midst of the feast were murdered by a body of 
armed men. Their retainers, alarmed at the fate of 
their lords> fled to the church of St Frideswitha ; driven 
from the gates they sought refuge in the tower ; but 
Ethelred, irritated by their resistance, ordered fire to be 
put to the sacred edifice ; and had the satisfaction to see 
his enemies, real or supposed, perish in the conflagra- 
tion. Such conduct was not of a nature to conciliate 
esteem, or to insure fidelity. The sequel proved that 
he could not command the obedience even of his own 
family. Edmund, his eldest son, petitioned for the pos- 
sessions of the two earls. The father refiised ; and the 
young prince hastened to Malm^ury, married Algiva, 
the relict of Sigeferth, whom the king had confined in 
the monastery, rode with her into Northumberland, and 
by her influence prevailed on the Seven-burghers to 
receive him as their chieftain. Ethelred was compelled 
to acquiesce in this insult to his authority *. 

At the commencement of winter Thurchil had re- 
ceived twenty-one thousand pounds as the reward of his 

• Chron. Sax. 146. Malm. 39. Flor. 616. West. 203. The Five- 
barghers, or inhabitantt itf the five barghs, Leicester. Stamford, Derby. 
Nottingham, and Lineoln. are well known in our history. But who were 
th« S«Tea<bargher« ? Probably the tame with Ui« a<ulition of Chester 
and York. 
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past services : but either suspecting tlys capricious temper 
of Ethelred, or dreading the resentment of his natiye 
sovereign, he returned with nine sail to Denmark, and 
obtained, after much solicitation, the forgiveness of Ca- 
nute. The thousand ships which, according to the north- 
em writers, that prince had collected for the invasion of 
England, are reduced to two hundred by a contemporary 
historian : but he describes in pompous colours, the splen- 
dour of their equipment, and assures us that amcmg the 
warriors whom they bore, there was not one of ignoble 
birth, or past the age of manhood, or unpractised in feats 
of arms, or unable to contend in speed with the fleetest 
horse *. Sandwich was at this period " the most cele- 
** brated haven in Britain t." Here Thurchil solicited 
and obtained permission to obliterate the disgrace of his 
past disloyalty. He was the first to land; but was 
resolutely opposed ; and if he ultimately proved success- 
ful, it was not without the loss of the bravest among his 
Danes. From Sandwich Canute proceeded along the 
southern coast, ravaged the maritime counties^ and ex- 
torted the submission of the West-Saxons. An army 
had been collected in the north by Edmund ; another in 
Mercia by Edric. They joined, quarrelled, and sepa- 
rated. The resentment of Edric led him to the standard 
of Canute ; and his example was followed by a body of 
Danes, who had sworn feidty to Ethelred}. 

The next year, af cer an ineffectual attempt to raise an 
army in the southern counti^ Edmund put himself at 
the head of the Northumbrians, who had been called 
into the field by their earl Uhtred. England soon be- 
came the prey of two*hostile armies, which, instead of 
seeking each other, contented themselves with plunder- 
ing the defenceless inhabitants. The royalists wreaked 

• Eneom. Emm. 12. Langbeck. i. 67« 118. 

t Sandwich omnium Anglorum portuum famodtsimos. Eneom. Bmm* 
13,14. 

X Vortythips. Chron. Sax. 146k Flor. 616. Th« amount of th« Dm- 
niah armies it ahrayt calculated by our old writers in tkipa. From dUhr- 
•ut lilnit I eoi^ecture the complement of a ih!p to haw boon aboirt ti^rty 
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their vengeance on the counties of Stafford* Sal<^ and 
Leicester, the inhabitants of which had refUsed to jom 
their standard .: and Canute, adopting a similar policy, 
indulged his followers with the pillage of the eastern 
part of Mercia, and the neighbourhood of York. Uh- 
tued was called away to protect his own property : but 
finding resistance hopeless, made an offer of submission. 
It was accepted ; and his oath of fealty was followed by 
mn order for his execution. The Dane summoned him 
to attend his court at Wiheal* a curtain suspended 
across the hall concealed Thureband and a body of 
assassins ; and the defenceless earl fell a victim to the 
perfidy of his new sovereign. Forty of his retainers 
shared his fate*. 

Harassed with care, and worn out with disease, Ethel- 
red had resigned the defence of the throne to the cou- 

* Chron. Sax. 1 4?, 14a Malm. 40. Encom. Emm. 15. The bistory of 
Uhtred and his familv will afTord tttrikin;; proofs of the barbarism of the 
timet. Wheo Malcolm, king of Scotland, laid siege to Durham, Uhtrad 
assumed the office of his nge<l futhur, tli« earl Waltheof, and defeated the 
enemy. After the victory I'.c selected the most handsome of the ilain* 
whose heads by his or*leis were cut off, washed in the river*aiid with their 
long braided hair fixed <>n stake:* rouad the walls of the city. To reward 
this 8«>rvice Ethelred np|K>inte<l him earl, and gave him his daughter 
Ehgiva in marriage. His to m^r wile Siga was the daughter of the opv- 
lent thane Styr. With her he hud e8poitS4>d the quarrels of the fkmily, 
and engaged to satisfy the revenge of his father-in-law by the death of that 
nobleman's enemy Tliurebrand. But Thurebrand fhutrated all his mm- 
chinatiuns, j^nd at last, as appears alH)ve, obtained the consent of Can nt« 
to inflict on his foe the punishment which had been designed for himself. 
The murderer, however, iell soon after by the sword of Aldred, the Km of 
the man whom he had murdered. The duty of revenge now devolved on 
Ceorl, the sou of ThurebrancL Tlie two chieftaiui spent some years ia 
plotting their mutual destruction : by the persuasion of their friends they 
were reconciled ; and the reconciliation was confirmed 1>y oaths of bro- 
therhood, and a promise of making together a pilgrimage to Rome. Aldred 
Tisited Ceorl at his house, was treated with apparent kindness, and then 
treacherously assassinated in the forest of Rtdesdale. Ceorl escaped the 
Ikte which he merited : but at the distmee of many years his sons, while 
they were feasting at the house of the eldest brother near York, were 
mirprised by Waltheof the grandson of Aldred. The whole familv was 
nasncted with the ezceptiim of Sumerlede, who chanced to be absent 
and of Canute, who owed Ids life to the pity insfrfred by his amiable ch«- 
tacter.— Sim. Dnn. 81, 8S. This hereditary fend, wh'ch had now con- 
tinued fttr five generations, was at last extinguished by the Norman eon- 
Siest Prom it the reader may judge of the aisunion. mistrust, and trea> 
ery. which prevailed in armies composed of the retainers of chieftains, 
hoand, by what they ctmsidered a most sacred duty, to seek the destruc- 
tion of each other. It was to this that in a great measure was owing the 
■oece ss of the Danes. 
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rage and activity of Edmund. ' At the arrival of Canute 
from Denmark, the king lay confined to his hed at 
Cosham in Wiltslyre. For greater security he was 
then removed to London, where he lingered through 
the winter. But his constitution was broken ; and on 
the twenty-third of April he terminated a long and ca- 
lamitous reign at the very moment when the l^barians 
▲.D. were preparing to besiege him in his capital. Of the 
1016 sons by his first wife, Edmund, Edwy, and Athelstan 
survived him: by Emma he left two others, Edward 
andAlfired*. 

EDMUND. 
A«o. If the personal exertions of an individual could have 
1016. prevented the subjugation of England, that glorious 
achievement would have been accomplished by Sie cou- 
rage and perseverance of Edmund. He was in London 
at the time of his father's death, and was immediately 
proclaimed king by the citizens. Canute was posted at 
Southampton, where the thanes of Wessex reluctantly 
acknowledged him for their sovereign. The preparations 
for the siege of the capital, the last bulwark of English 
independence, were now ready ; and a fleet of three 
hundred and forty sail, carrying an army of twenty-seven 
thousand men, had been collected in the mouth of the 
Thames t. Within the city were Edmund and his bro- 
ther, the queen dowager Emma, two bishops, and several 
distinguished thanes. It was easy for Canute to cut off 
the communication by land: to prevent the ingress and 
egress by water proved an undertaking of greater diffi- 
culty. As the fortifications of the bridge impeded the 
navigation of the river, by dint of labour a channel was 
dug on the right bank : through it was dragged a con- 
siderable number of ships ; and the Northmen became 
masters of the Thames above as well as below the city. 
Still the valour of the inhabitants repelled every assault ; 

• Chron. Sax. 146. 148. 

t We owe this information to Ditmar.bisltop of Menbur^h.vrhn reri-rvMd 
It the smme year Arom an aoqaaintanee. He tplts ns thnt (^aniite'y •hip* 
carried on an average eighty men. Bouquet, x. 134. 
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and reduced the Dane to try the influence of promises 
and'threats. He demanded that Edmund "with his hro- 
thef should he delivered into his hands; that fifteen 
thousand pounds should he paid for the ransom of the 
queen, twelve thousand for that of the hishops ; and that 
three hundred hostages should he given as pledges for 
the fidelity of the citizens. If these terms were accepted, 
he would take them under his protection : if they were 
refused, the city should be abandoned to piUi^ and the 
flames*. • 

Sensible that it required the exertions of an army to 
save the capital, Edmund endeavoured to escape during 
the darkness of the night. A boat conveyed the royal 
brothers through the Danish fleet t, and the men of 
Wessex hastened in crowds to their standard. They 
surprised a party of plunderers in the forest of Gilling- 
ham ; but had soon to contend with Canute himselt^ who 
leaving a detachment to observe the city, had advanced 
with the rest of his forces to crush the growing power of 
his competitor. The battle of Scearstan is celebrated 
in the writings of our annalists. Edmund placed his 
most approved warriors in the front: the remainder 
were formed into a reserve. The Danes were assisted 
by Edric and iElmer with the men of Wilts and Somer- 
set. So obstinate was the valour of the combatants, that 
night alone put an end to the contest. It was renewed 
the next morning : when Edmund, espying his adver- 
sary, with a stroke of his battle-axe divided the shield of 
the Dane, and wounded his horse in the shoulder. A 
crowd of Northmen sprung forward to protect their 
monarch; and Edmund retired slowly before the multi- 

• Ditmar.ibid. Chron. Sax. 148. 

t Ditmw^ibid. It it singular that Ditmar's friend slioald call Uie bro> 
the? of Edmund Athelstan, and say that he fell in the next eniragemenU 
Though this prince it nnknovrn to our national historians, yet his will it 
published bv Lye CD'ic Apn. No. 6), in which he repeatedly calls Ethelrsd 
Us CUher, EUnda his grandmother, and Edmund and Edwy his bxothan. 
It has been supposed that the author of tlie will was slain by the Danes in 
1010: bat the AthelsUn, who fell on that occasion, was not the king's sM. 
He WM hh *« athnm** or daughter's husband. Chron. Sax. ISB. 
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tude. Ai this moment Edric cut off the head of Osmear, 
who had heen slain, and holding it in his hand exclaimed, 
" The head of Edmund ! " At the sight, some of the 
English turned their hacks. The indignant prince 
hurled his spear at the traitor; and, hastening to an 
eminence. imcoTered his face, that he might he known 
to his troops. The hattle was thus restored, and was a 
second time interrupted hy the darkness of the night*. 

Ill this murderous conflict each army had suffered se- 
verely ; hut the morning showed that the result was in 
favour of the English. Canute was already on his march 
to London. Edmund, as soon as he had repaired his 
losses, followed the footsteps of the Dane, .forced him to 
raise the siege, and fought a second hattle at Brentford. 
The advantage seems to have heen with the enemy, who' 
again returned to the capital, but failing in the assault, 
pillaged the neighbouring country. The inde&tigable 
Edmund overtook the plunderers at Oxford, where they 
experienced a most signal overthrow. It is pretended 
that the English monarch might have annihilated the 
Danes, had it not been for the perfidious counsels of 
Edric, who was again restored to favour t. Canute sailed 
to the isle of Sheppey. To a personal challenge from the 
English hero, he coolly replied : ** Let the man who 
" talks of fijfhting in winter, take care to be prepared in 
" summer J." 

Within a few days the Northmen had quitted the isle 
of Sheppey, and landed on the opposite coast of Essex*. 
Edmund met them at Assiugton. The Danes brought 
into the field the mysterious standard of their Others; 
andThurchil, from the apparent flight of the raven, pro- 
mised them certain victory J. Edmund had drawn up 

• Chron. Sax. 148. U9. Flor. 618. Kuyilinga Saga, ik 130. • 

t Chron. Sax. U9. Flor. 618. 

i Qui aves duellum in hieme, cave ne deficiat aptiore tempora. Eneom. 
Emm. 16. 

{ Ibi/l. Encom. Emm. 16. Camden has fixed on Ashdomn. Gibeon pi«> 
fers Assington, for thi! scene of this battle. I follow the latter.- Nut only 
<t(»e ■ the name bear a greater resemblance tn ' Assandun/ btU the barrows 
qoar Ashduwn, whicti have been opened Inleljr. slinw \*y their contents 
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his Ibrces in three divisions : but at the very onset, 
Edric, either actuated by treachery or cowardice, fled 
with his division. From three in the afternoon till sun- 
set, despair supported the natives : some of them even 
maintained the contest by the light of the moon ; but at 
last they fled in every direction, and attempted by their 
knowledge of the country to elude the pursuit of the 
enemy. This defeat was most fetal to the prospects of 
Edmund. Almost the whole of the West-Soxon nobilj^ 
perished. The Danes buried their own dead; they 
stripped the bodies of the English, and left them naked 
on the field *. 

Canute followed his competitor into Gloucestershire, 
and another battle would have ensued, had not the 
chieftains in each army been tired of this sanguinary 
warfere. CJompelledby the expostulations of their troops,, 
the two kings met in the isle of Olney, exchanged oaths 
and presents, and agreed to a compromise. * Mercia and 
Northumbria were the portion of Canute : the remainder 
with the royal supremacy was retained by Edmund ; but 
the tax called Danegeld was extended to both kingdoms, 
and assigned to defray the expenses of the Danish fleet. 
Edmund died within a month after the pacification, and 
was buried near the remains of his grandfether at Glas- 
tonbury. He left two infant sons, Edward and Edmund t. 

The reign of this kino^, if reign it can be called, which 
was a mere struggle for existence, lasted but seven 
months. Yet within that short space, besides having 
vigorously assisted in the defence of London, he fought 

that they are not, aa was suppoged. of Snxon or Danish, but of Roman can 
struetion. See two very interesting letters by J. Uage, esq^ in ArchaeoL 
▼ol. XXV. xrvi. 

• TMd. 17. 18. Chron. Sax. 150. Malm. 40. Flor. 6ia In this battle 
fell the ealdormen^lfHc, G<idwin, Ulfketel, and Ethelward. Eadnoth, 
bishop of Dorchester, with Wulsige the abbot of Ramsey, was slain as he 
was sayini; mass for the success of the army. Hist. Elien. 503. Juxta 
morem Am^lomm veterem non armis sed oraiicnum suppetiis pugnantem 
exercitnm juvaturi. Hist Rnm. 434. 

f Chron. Sax. 150. Encom, Emme. IS. 19, SO. Walling. 549.' Florence 
(618). and Westminster (305), give to Edmund* London, Essex, and East- 
Anglia. 

VOL. 1. 22 
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five oattles ; and, till tlie fatal field of Assington, seemed 
destined to re-establish the independence of his conntiy. 
From his armour or his strength he acquired the sur- 
name of *• Ironsi ^e : ** *and his memory was long che- 
rished by the gratitude and admiration of his subjects. 
Their vanity has thrown the embellishments of fiction 
over the character of the hero. To account for the final 
success of Canute it was said that the two kings fought 
in single combat in the isle of Olney; that theDanc^. 
nnding himself inferior, assailed his rival with flattery ; 
and that by his eloquence^ not his prowess, he induced 
the English prince to acquiesce in the partition of the 
kingdom *. Nor was Edmund permitted to die in the 
ordinary course of nature. By some writers his death 
was attributed to Canute, on whom it conferred the erown 
of Wessex : by others to Edric, as if the murder of a king 
had been wanting to fill up the measure of his treasons. 
The assassins were said to have been the two chamber- 
lains of Edmund, or Edric, or the son of Edric. Some 
professed themselves ignorant of the circumstances; some 
asserted that he was stabbed in the back in a secret and 
unguarded moment t. But the real fact is uncertain. 
The Saxon Chronicle is content with saying, that he 
departed on the feast of St. Andrew ; the encomiast of 
Emma, that he died by the visitation of God {. 

• Kiev. 364. West 205. Hunt. SOa 

tlni!ul£57. Hunt SOa Wert. SOS. Hist Ram. 434. Malm. 40. Siuto 
193. Hist EUen. 503. 

t Cliron. Sax. 150. Decs Edmimdum ednxit e rarycre. Eneum. Emm. 
SO. Hominem eziiit Walling. #49 Attdiiguuia omu cosu qzUucIus. 
Malm.40. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DANES. 

Dunjib 8ofvereigiu-.-Canute~HAit4d— Hardee«nut«~Saxon Um f estoredy 
-^Edwud the Confmor— Harold— Vieloiy of ¥^]Uam the CoiM|«exor. 

CANUTE, 

After tbe death of Edmund, Canute was elected king ^,„, 
by the unanimous voice of the nation. To justify their 1016. 
choice it was pretended by some, that according to the 
pacification of Olney, the crown belonged to him as the 
survivor ; by others that Edmimd had appointed him the 
guardian and protector of his children *. The best rea- 
son was the power of the Dane. No man had the wish 
or the hardwood to renew the bloody and unavailing 
contest. I 

The first object of Canute's policy was to secure 
himself on the throne. From the in&ncy of Edmund's 
children he had httle to apprehend ; but, as they ad- 
vanced in years, they might prove dangerous competitors. 
Though a sea-king was seldom diverted from his purpose 
by considerations of humanity, Canute did not imbrue 
his hands in their blood, but sent them to his half-bro- 
ther Olave, king of Sweden. K we may believe those, 
who could hardly possess the means of knowing it, the 
messenger who conducted the children, was instructed 
to request in secret of Olave, that he would order them 

* He was clioieQ eponte (Encom. Emm. p. S0)» omnium coniensu (Ing. 
88). ex praedicU concordiae condictione (Walliag. 549), quia Edmundua 
voluerat Canutum adjutorem et protectorem es«e liliorum ejus, donee r^* 
oaiidi oBtatem hnlHiis^ent. Flor. 618. 
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to be murdered. But whatever credit may be given to 
that report, it is certain that they were conveyed from 
Sweden to the court of Stephen, king of Hungary** 
That prince, who was afterwards sainted for his virtues, 
received the orphans with tenderness, and educated them 
as his own children Edmund died in his you^i : Ed- 
ward married Agatha, daughter to the emperor of 6er» 
many, and will hereafter claim the reader's attention. 

Besides the children, Canute had to guard against the 
brothers of Edmund. Edwy was in England, and, fbr 
reasons with which we are unacquainted, was named the 
" king of the peasants." He was banished, recalled, and 
assassinated in the bos^m of his family. We are told 
that the king had endeavoured to induce Ethelwdd, a 
powerftil theme, to undertake the murder; and that» 
fkiling in the attempt, he bribed some of Edwy's own 
servants t. 

Edward and Alfred, the half-brothers of Edmund, were 
in Normandy, and Walhngfbrd assures us that their 
uncle Richard had fitted out a fleet in support of their 
claims t* But Canute had the wisdom to disarm his 
enmity, by asking in mairiage his sister, the r^et of 
Ethelred. To accept the hand of the man, whose hos- 
tility had almost deprived her late husband of his king- 
dom, who was suspected of the murder of her sons-in-law, 
and who had despoiled her own children of the crown, 
does not indicate much deUcacy in Emma : but her youth 
imd vanity were flattered with the prospect of royalfy ; 
her brother reluctantly assented to the proposal ; and 
the marriage was solemnly celebrated in tfie month of 
July, 1Q17. It had been previously agreed, that her 
issue by Canute should succeed to the crown of England ; 

• Maiiro*. 153. Flor. 619. Hidden. S75. Oar ehroniclert say that tbey 
were wnt to Solomon king of HuUKary. Bui Papebroehtt shows it mofll 
have been to Stephen, not to Solomon* who was not Iwrn till after the ya«r 
1051. ActSaJaa.iL3S5. 

f Chron. Sax. 151. Flor. 619. Mailrot, 15ft. The Saxon chioniele Men- 
tiona two Edwys banished at the same time: bat they appear to b« ooe 
person, horn Simeon (175). Higden (S74). Brompton C907> KoyfhiM 
^2317). J Walling. 660. 
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a condition, which, while it satisfied the Norman, extiii- 
guished the hopes of his Anglo-Saxon nephews *. 

Canute had divided the ^kingdom into four govern- 
ments. Wessex he retained for himself; East-Anglia 
he gave to Thurchil ; and continued Eric and Edric in 
Northumherland, and Merciat, But Edric soon re- 
ceived the reward of his former perfidy. The king was 
celehrating the festival of Christmas in London, and 
Edric had the. imprudence to hoast of his sendees. 
Canute, turning to Eric, exclaimed: '*Then let him re- 
'* ceive his deserts, that he may not hetray us, as he betray- 
** ed Ethelred and Edmund." The Norwegian cul^ hin^ 
down with his hattle-axe ; and the hody was thrown from 
a window into the Thames. It has been said that Ca- 
nute, though willing to derive advantage from the trea- 
son, was anxious to punish the trait(»r: hut, as he oiv- 
dered, theNormaii and the ]^rincipal retainers of Edric to 
he put to death at the same time, there is reason to.beUeve 
that they were suspected <^ some plot against the Danish 
interest Their punishment is a matter of trium^ to 
the ancient amialists, who attril>ute to the perfidy of 
Edric the 8i4>jugation of their countiy : l|bt the same 
writers lament the fi&te of Ethelwerd and Krihtric, who 
perished xrith them, and were numbered annrng. the 
most noble and blamdess of the English nobility %, The 
lands of the slain were distributed among the Daniidi 
chieftains; but several of these, aware of the hatred of 
the natives, and ap^wehensive for their lives, with the 
king*s permission sold their estates, and returned with 
the money to their native country J. 

These emigrations to Denmark were much encouraged 

• Chron. Sax. 151. Eneom. Emm. 21. Malm. 40, 41. 

t Thurchil was expelled in 1021. Chron. Sax. 15S. See a lonj; ae- 
connt of this celebrated Dane in Langbeck, ii.458. Eric met with the same 
fate as ThurchlL West 207. Malm. 41. 

I Encom. Emmsp. 20. Malm. 41. Edric is said to have been killed digoo 
fine (Ing. 58) iwythexihtlice (Chron. Sax 162). but the others aine etUpa 
(MaiL<)55. Flor.619). ' 

$ Hist Ram. 438. 44& 445. 
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hj Canute, who, now that he thou|;ht himself secure on 
the throne, made it \ds endeavour to win the affections 
of his English subjects. The presence of the Danish 
army was to them a constant source of uneasiness and 
animosity : but gratitude as well as pdicy forbade him to 
dismiss it without a liberal donative. For this purpose 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds was raised on the 
citizens of London, of seventy-two thousand on the re- 
mainder of the nation : an oppressive burthen, but which 
A.D. ^"^as borne with the greater cheerfulness, when its reid 
1018. object was understood. Ofall the associates of his labours 
and conquests he retained only the crews of forty ships, 
about three thousand men, probably the Thingmanna or 
royal guard, which, we are told, amounted to that num- 
ber *. These were a body of soldiers selected by Canute 
from the whole of his forces. He was their commander : 
the chiefe swore fealty to him ; and the privates to their 
ehiefis.^ The laws are still extant, which he compiled for 
their use ; and his chief object appears to have been to 
prevent the quarrels, and consequently the bloodshed, 
which so frequently happened among these turbulent 
warriors. Ui^ortunately the king himself was the first 
to transgress his own laws, by the murder of a soldier in 
a paroxysm of passion. He assembled the Thingmans, 
* descended from his throne, acknowledged lus crime, and 
demanded punishment They were silent. He promisod 
impunity to every individual, who should speak his sen- 
timents. They left the decisbn to his own wisdom. He 

• Chioa. Sax. 151. Flor.649. Sin. DaneL 177- Tb«fe aU differ in the 
■am paid bv the eitisens of London, making it 10,500, ll.0O0» or 15,000 
poonds. We are told in the laws of Edward the eonreuor, that to proride 
fOr the safety of the Dane* who ronained, it was agreed that they aboold 
all enjoy the king's peaop i that if a Dane were murdered, the tepnted 
murderer, unless he could clear himself by the ordeal, ihould be given ap 
to Justice: that if he could not be immediately fonnd. the inhabitants of 
the vill or hundred, Vrhere the murder mw perpetrated, should Imtc a 
month and a day to search for him : that if they did not discover him. they 
should then pay a flne of 46 marks : that if they surrendered him to tKa 
king within a ye«r and a day, the money should be returned : but If they 
did not forty marks of the fine should be kept by the king, and the other 
six be Kiren to the parents Or the lord of the slain. Log. Sax. 199, SOa 
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then adjudged himself to pay three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold, nine times the amount of the usual pe- 
cuniary mmct : and added nine other talents by way of 
forther compensation *. 

Though Canute had been baptized in his infimcy, he 
knew little of the doctrines of ChristianiQr. But after 
he was seated on the Bng^h throne, the ferocity of his 
disposition was softened by the precepts of religion, and 
the sanguinary sea-king was insensibly moulded into a 
just and beneficent monareh. He often lamented the 
bloodshed and misery whieh his own rapacity and that 
of his father had inflicted on the natiTei ; and acknow* 
ledged it his duty to compensate their sufferings by a 
peaoefid and equitable ragnt* He always treated them 
with marked attention ; protected them firom the inso- 
Ittice of his Danish fovourites; placed the two nations 
on a footing of equality ; and admitted them alike to 
offices of trust and emolument He erected a magnifi- 
cent church at Asaingtcn, the aeena of his last victory ; 
and repaired the ruins of the reludoas edifice^ which 
had tuffinred during the invasion. %hts donations the 
abbey of St Edmimd's, the memorial of the cruelty of 
his Withers, was rendered fbr centuries the most opulent 
of the monastic establishments in«the kingdom. In a 
witsna-gemot at Oxford heeonfirmedthe laws of Edgar, 
and persuaded the Bn^^ish and Danish thanes to forgive 
each other every fbrmer cause of oflbneob and to promise 
mutual friendship fbr the future $. In another at Win- 
chester a code of laws was compiled firom the enactments 
of fbrmer kings, with such additicHis as were required by 
the existing state of society. From it some interesting 
particulars may be selected. I. The king exhorted all 
those who were intrusted with the acbninistration of 

* LcDgbeck. 111. 144. et wq. Saxa 199. The ThingBNiiina wen also 
called ThiBflithf. and Husearles. tiaat b, tlMiie>in«ii, Ma-tltanes, and do- 



f See hit charter in IngulU 58. 

^ _JI«. IMd- Hi ' ** — — — 
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tJoAkibid. Hilt Ramei.437. Eneom. Emm. 93. Chron. Sox. 15L 
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justice, to be vigibnt in the punisbment of mmes, but 
sparing of human life ; to treat the penitent with less, 
the impenitent culprit with greater severity ; and to con- 
sider the weak and mdigent as worthy of pity, the wealthy 
and powerM as deserving the ftdl rigour of the law ; be- 
cause the former w^fr often dxnmk to the commission of 
guilt by two causes, which seldom aifeeted the latter, 
oppression, andwanti n. He.sewrely reprobated and 
prohibited the Custom of sending Qiristians for sale into 
foreign countrieis. But the reason which he assigned, 
was not that there is any thing imvioral in the institu- 
tion of slavery ; but that stK^ Cfttfistians were in danger 
of flsUing into thrimnds 6t bifidel masteis, and of being 
seduced from theiiMeHgion. IIL By the iimrporatioii 
of the Danes with the itath^ the lites of pmmism had 
ifcgain made their a>p^eaian6» iHt tl» island. Canute for- 
bade the iToi^hip of the heathen gods^ of the sun or moon, 
of fire or water, of stones er Ibvuitatey-and of Crests or 
trees. At the^sam^ tim^ lie deaoimtfed punishment 
against those who j^retenAei le deal in^ witdieraft» atod 
the "worker^ of deal3i,'* l?fa«thei' it WM« by lots, or b^r 
Itame, or by any other diaiina, IT: The ffidsting system 
of Jurisprudence which* he btinfirtHod, IvaB divided inlD 
throe blanches, the law of the West49Kxans» tha law of 
the Mercians, and thelawtflheDtaieSr' The two fstnMr 
had been preserved frpm the thne of 4Jhe Hepteohy^ and 
prevailed in their iespectiv& districts: the lattmr had 
been introduced into Past- Anglia and Northnn^m by 
the Danes, who had settled in those countries skiee the 
beginning of the ninth cehtuiy. Of all three the siib- 
stance was the same ; they differed only in the amount 
of the pecuniary mulcts which were imposed oh various 
transgressions. V. The king undertook to ease his pe<^ 
of part of the burthens arising from the feudal services, 
which in England, as well as the other European nations, 
had long been on the increase. He totally abolished the ' 
custom of purveyance, foibidding his officers to extort 
provisions for his use, and commanding his bailiff^ to 
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.ttupply his table trom the produce of his own tarms. He 
fixed at a moderate value the heriols which were paid at 
the demise of tenants/ and apportioned them to the rank 
of the deceased, whether they died intestate or not. 
With respect to heiresses, whose helpless condition tte^ 
quently exposed them to the tyranny of their lords, he 
enacted, that neither maid nor widow should be compell- 
ed to marry against her will. In conclusion, he com- 
manded these laws to be observed both by the Danes 
and the English, under the penalty of a single tcere for 
the first ofifence, of a double toere for the second, ani of 
the forfeiture of all property fi)r the third *. 

Though Canute generally resided in England, he fre- 
quently visited Denmark. He was accompanied by an 
English fleet : and carried with him pious and learned 
missionaries to civilize and instruct his countrymen. 
Of these, Bernard, Gerbrand, and Rainer were promoted 
to the episcopal dignity, and placed by him in Sconen, 
Zealand, and Fionia. In one of his visits, in 1025, he 
was suddenly attacked by CNave and XJlfr with a nume- 
rous army of Swedes, and was defeated with the loss of 
many English and Danish thanes. But our annalists 
add, that Godwin, who commanded the English troops, 
surprised the camp of the enemy during the night, and 
totally dispersed the Swedes. This service procured 
him the esteem and favour of his sovereign t. 

In 1026 Canute made a pilgrimage to Rome. On his 
road h(0 visited the most celebrated churches, leaving 
everywhere proofs of his devotion and liberalitj.{ In 
his return he proceeded immediately to Denmark, but 
despatched the abbot of Tavistodc to England with a 
letter, describing the object and the issue of his journey. 
This letter I shall transcribe, not only because it for> 

* Leg. 133— 136. 143—140. Brompton, 914-961. 

t Adam Brem ii. 88. Chron. Sax. 153. West 207. 

t So proftue was he In his donations that, aeoording to a foreign chroni- 
cler, all who lived on the road by which he passed, had reason to ezolaim t 
Benedictio Domini super regem Anglomm Cnotonem. Obroa. THL GodeL 
apod Bonqoet, z. MX 

rOL. I. 23 . 
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nSshes an interesting specimen of the manners and opin- 
ions of the age, but also because it exhibits the surprising 
change which religion had produced in the mind of a 
feiocious and sanguinary warrior. 
A. D. « Canute, king of all Denmark, England and Norway, 
1027. jgj^ ^f piyp^ Qf Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropolitan, to 
archbishop Alfric, to all the bishops and chiefs, and to 
all the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners 
greeting. I write to inform you that I have lately been 
at Rome, to pray for the remission of my sins, and for 
the safety of my kingdoms, and of the nations that apre 
subject to my sceptre. It is long since I bound myself 
by vow to make this pilgrimage ; but I had been hith- 
erto prevented by affidrs of state, and other impediments. 
Now, however, I return humble thanks to the Almighty 
God, that he has allowed me to visit the tombs of the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and every holy place 
within and without the city of Rome, and to honcAir and 
venerate them in person. And this I have doDQ, because 
I had learned from my teachers, that the apostle St. 
Peter received from the Lord the great power of binding 
and loosing, with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
On this account I thought it highly useful to solicit his 
patronage with God. 

" Be it moreover known to you^ tiiat these was at the 
festival of Easter a ^eat assemblage of noble personages 
with the lord, and the pope John, and the emperor Con- 
rad, namely/ all the chiefs of the nations from mount 
Gargano, to the nearest sea, who all received me honoura^ 
bly, and made me valuable presents ; but particularly the 
emperor, who gave me many gold and silver vases, with 
rich mantles and garm^ts. I therefore took the oppor- 
tunity to treat with the pope, the- emperor, and the 
princes, on the grievances of my people, both En^sh 
and Danes ; that they might enjoy more equal law, and 
more secure safeguard in their way to Rome, nor be 
detained at so many barrieris, nor harassed by nnjaii 
eneUoM. My demands wero granted both by ihs eni- 
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peror, and by king Bodulf, to whom the greater part 
of the barriers belong ; and it was enacted by all the 
princes, that my men, whether pilgrims or merchants, 
should for the future go to Rome and return in Ml secu- 
rity, without detention at the barriers, or the payment 
of unlawful tolls. 

''I next complained to the pope, and expressed my 
displeasure that such immense sums were extorted fix)m 
my archbishops, when according to custom they visited 
tbd apostolic see to obtain the paUium. A decree was 
made that this grievance should cease. Whatever I de- 
manded, §(x the benefit of my people, either of the pope, 
or the emperor, or the princes, through whose d(»ninion8 
lies the road to Home, was granted willingly, and con- 
firmed by Uieir oaths, in the presence of four archbishops^ 
twenty bishops, and a multitude of dukes and nobles. 
Wherefcnre I return (sncere thanks to God that I have 
successfully performed whatever I had intended, and have 
fully satisfied all my vrishes. 

" Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have 
dedicated my life to the service of God, to govern my 
kingdoms vdth equity, and to observe justice in all things. 
If by the violence or n^igence of youth I have violated 
justice heretofore, it is my intention, by the help of God, 
to make full compensation. Therefore I beg and com«* 
mand those to whom I have confided the government, as 
they wish to preserve my friendship, or save their own 
souls j to do no injustice either to rich or "poor. Let all 
persons, whetha noble or ignoble, obtain their ri^ts ao* 
cording to law, from which no deviation shall be allowed, 
cither from fear of me,. or through favour to the powerful, 
or fc« the purpose of supplying my treasury. I have no 
need of m<mey raised by injustice. 

'< I am now on my road to Denmark, for the purpose 
of coaduding peace with those nations, who, had it beea 
in their power, would have deprived us both of our crown 
and our Hfe. But God has destroyed their means, and 
will, I trust, of his goodness, preserre us, ud hamhU 
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all onr enemies. When I shall have concluded peace 
^th the neighbouring nations, and settled the concerns 
of my eastern dominions, it is my intention to return to 
England, as soon as the fine weather will permit me to 
sail. But I have sent you this letter beforehand ; that 
all the people of my kingdom may rejoice at my prosper- 
ity. For you all know that I never spared nor will spare 
myself, or my labour, when my object is the advantage 
of my subjects. 

** Lastly,! entreat all my bishops, and aU the sherift, 
by the fidelity which they owe to me and to God, that 
the church-dues according to the ancient laws may be 
paid before my return ; namely, the plough alms, the 
tithes' of cattle of the present- year, the Peter-pence, the 
tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirknahot 
at the feast of St. Martin, to the parish church. Should 
this be omitted, at my return I will punish the o£Eender 
by exacting the whole fine appointed by law. Fare ye 
well."* 

The power of Canute released the kingdom from the 
horrors of domes4ic war : but his ambition thirsted for 
a crown which had formerly been worn by his father. 
Bweyn had divided Norway between two brothers, Erie 
and Haco. When Eric accepted Northumberland firom 
Ganute, Haco succeeded to the whole, but was driven 
from it by the superior power of Olave, a Norwegian sea- 
king. Ganute seduced the natives from their allegiance 
to Olave by presents, sailed to Norway with an English 
fleet of fifty vessels ; and was everywhere received with 
j^ P acdamaiions of joy, and professions of attachment. He 
^028. expelled Olave and restored Haco. But the latter was 
soon afterwards drowned at sea : and Olave recovered his 
dominions. That prince was a zealous Christian ; but 
his religious innoiutions irritated the jealousy of the 
pagan priests ; and he was murdered in an insurreotiOB 
of hissobjects.t 

Cone. 637. Ing. 69. ^or. 020. Mabn. 4L 
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Canute's last military eflbrt was directed agunst Scot- 
land. Fordnn tells us, that Duncan, who, as nephew 
and heir to Malcolm, was in possession of Cumberland, 
refused to hold it of Canute, because that prince had not 
obtained the crown by hereditary descent; but that, 
before the armies coidd engage, the two kings were 
reconciled, and the ancient conditions respecting the 
possession of Cumberland, were solemnly renewed. Of ▲. n. 
these pairticulars our annalists are ignorant ; and merely 1088. 
inform us, that Malcolm, unable to oppose the superior 
power of the En^ish monarch, submitted to his pleasure 
with two inferior princes, Melbeth and Jermbc* 

The courtiers of Canute, to please his vanity, were 
accustomed to extol him as the greatest of kings, whose 
will was obeyed by six powerful nations, the English, 
Scots, and Welsh, the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. 
Canute either had the good sense to despise, or affected 
to despise, their flattery. On one of these occasions, as 
he was sitting on the shore near Southampton, he com- 
manded the sea to respect its sovereign. But the influx 
of the tide soon compelled him to retire, and he im- 
proved the opportunity to read his flatterers a lecture 
on the weakness of earthly kings, when compared with > 
the power of that Supreme Being who rules the ele- 
ments. Impressed with this idea, he is said, on his 
return to Winchester, to have taken the crown from his 
head, to have placed it on the great crucifix in the cathe- 
dral, and never more to have worn it even at public 
ceremonies.! 

Canute lived several years after his pilgrimage to 
Rome. He died at Shaftesbury in 1035, and was buried ^n^ 
at Winchester. By his queen Emma he had two chil- 
dren, a son, whom from his own name he called Harde- 
oanute, or Canute the Hardy, and a daughter Gunihlda, 
who yna married to Henry, the son of Conrad, and em- 
peror of Germany. Besides these childr^, Alfgive, the 

*Poiidan,lr.41. Chron. Swc. 168. Hant 208. West 20Q. 
tnui>t.20P. West. 200. 
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daughter of Alf helm, eajrl of Northampton, had borne 
him, previously to his marriage, two sons, Sweyn and 
Harold. Their illegitimacy in the opinion of the age, 
was no great disgrace ; and the violence of party endea- 
voured to obstruct their advancement, by describing 
them as supposititious. But that they were acknow 
lodged by their fiither, is evident To the elder, Sweyn, 
was given the crown of Norway, after the assassination 
of Olave ; Harold, by his promptitude and the fovour of 
the soldiery, ascended the throne of En^and on the de- 
mise of Canute *. 

HAROLD, 8URNAMBD Hasxioot* 
By the marriage settlement betwerai Canute and 
Emma, and by a more recent dedaration of the king^ 
the crown ought to have devolved on Hardeoanute. But 
that prince had been previously sent to take poaaession of 
Denmark, and hi^ absence encouraged the ambition of his 
illegitimate brother, Harold, whose interests were warmly 
espoused by the Thingmanna at London t, the Danes in 
general, and the northern English. The wishes of the 
southern counties were divided between Hardeoanute 
and one of the two sons of Ethelred, who still resided in 
ioS Normandy. The country appeared on the eve df a 
'civil war; and many, to escape the impending tempest, 
had sought an asylum in the morasses and forests ; when 
a compromise wa^ effected in a witena-gemot at Oxford. 
To Harold were allotted London and the northern divi- 
sion of the kingdom : the counties on the right bank of 
the Thames were appropriated to Hardeoanute, and 
during his absence were committed to the government, 
of his mother Emma, and the ealdorman Godwin}. 
As soon as the news of the death of Canute had 

• Chron. Sax. 15& Ing. 61. Flor. 682. Wert. 20a The Usi wtltw^ 
de«cribe» Alfgiva a« married to Canute. 

f The Saxon Chronicle cnlls them the Ktk$n»n at London, and a« in* 
Thingmanna were alto called ThiagliMf, I have no douht they wcve thf 
•amepereons. 

t Chron. Sax. 154, 165. Ingnl. 61. Encom. Kmm. 25. 86. 
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reached Normandy, Edward, the eldest of the Burviviiijj 
sons of Ethelred, and afterwards king of England, col> 
lected a lleet of forty ships, crossed the channel, and 
landed at Southampton. If he relied on the co-opera- 
tion of his mother, he was deceived. Emma was more 
attached to her children hy Canute than to those hy 
Ethelred ; and was actually making every exertion to 
preserve the crown for Hardecanute. Though Edward 
landed within a few miles of her residence, and in the 
midst of her retainers, he found himself in a hostile 
country : a formidable force, which was hourly increas- 
ing, menaced him with destruction ; and the prince and 
his followers having plundered a few villages, retired to 
their ships, and returned to Normandy. The result of 
this expedition seems not to have been forgotten : and 
Emma, at a later period, was punished for her disaffec- 
tion by the neglect of her son, and the forfeiture of her 
treasures *. 

We are not told what were the reasons which deter- 
mined Hardecanute to trifle away his time in Denmark. 
Harold profited by the delay ; and by threats, and pro- 
mises, and presents, continued to extend his authority. 
But what chiefly contributed to fix him on the throne 
was a bloody and mysterious occurrence, of which at the 
present day it is difficult to discover either the origin or 
tbe motive. A letter was conveyed to Edward and his 
brother Alfred in Normandy. It purported to be written 
by their mother, upbraiding them with their apathy, de- 
scribing the growing ascendancy of Harold, and urging ^ ,,^ 
one of them to cross the sea, and to assert his right to 1037 
the crown. By the historian, who h^s preser\'ed this 
letter, it is pronounced a forgery, contrived by Harold to 
decoy one of the two princes into his hands t. But it 
will require no small share of credulity to believe this 
story. Why should he invite only one, and not both of 
tlie brothers ? By removing both out of his way he would 

• OaL Pi«t 37, 3a edit MMerM. WilL G«m«t ijh Leg. Sas. 910. 
t Eaeom. Emm. S8. 
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•eeure himself against the claimants, to whom the eyes 
of the natives were principally directed : hut the henefit 
which might he derived from the murder of one would 
he mpre than halanced hy the infamy which would result 
£rom 80 detestahle a crime. However this may he, it is 
certain that Alfred, the younger, accepted the invitation, 
zaised a small hody of troops in Normandy, repaired to 
the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, and hy the addi- 
tion of a few adventurers from Boulogne, swelled the 
numher of his followers to six hundred men. At Sand* 
wich he found a strong force prepared to oppose him ; 
and changing his course, steered round the north Fore- 
liuid» till he came opposite to the city of Canterhury, 
where he landed without discovering an enemy. Within 
a few hours he was met hy Godwin, who plighted to him 
his faith, ani undertook to conduct him to Emma. 
Leaving London on the right, hecause it helonged to 
Harold, they proceeded to Guildford, where the earl 
quartered Alfred and his men in small hodies among^the 
hihahitants, supplied them plentifully with provisions, 
and having promised to wait on the prince in the morn- 
ing, retired to his own residence. In the midst of the 
night, the satellites of ^Harold arrived, surprised the 
strangers in their heds, and reserved them for the 
hutchery of the following day. With their hands hound 
hehind them they were ranged in a line ; every tenth 
man out of the six hundred received his liherty ; and of 
the rest a few were selected for slavery. The scene 
which followed can hardly he paralleled in the annals 
of American ferocity. The remaining victims were 
maimed, or hlinded, or hamstrung, or scalped, or em- 
howelled, according to the caprice or harharity of their 
tormentors. " Never," says one of the chroniclers, ** was 
'* a more hloodydeed done in this land since the arrival 
** of the Danes." The prince himself was hurried away to 
Harold in London, aud tlience to the isle of Ely, under 
the charge of a thane, whose threats and insults aggra- 
vated the horrors of his situation. Seated on a sorry 
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horse, strippea of his clothes, and with his feet tied be- 
neath the saddle, the son of Ethelred was exposed in 
each town and village to the derision, perhaps to the 
commiseration, of the beholders. At Ely he was ar- 
.-aigned before a court of miscreants, and adjudged to 
lose his eyes. The sentence was executed by main force; 
and the unfortunate prince, after lingering a few dayi» 
expired, either through the violence of his sufferings, or 
by the dagger of an assassin *. 

Of the truth of this melancholy tale there is no reason 
to doubt It has heen transmitted to us by a contempo- 
rary writer, who received his information from the sur- 
vivors of the massacre ; and his narrative is fully con- 
firmed by the testimony of succeeding historians. Yet 
it is difficult to believe, that such unnecessary cruelty, so 
wanton a waste of human blood, could have been, as is 
pretended, a mere act of precaution on the part of Ha- 
rold. It wears more the appearance of a deed, stimulated 
by the tliirst of revenge, or prompted by the hope of in- 
spiring terror. Perhaps Alfred, by his previous cruelty, 
had sharpened the resentment of his enemies; undoubt- 
edly he had come for the purpose of driving Harold from 
the throne t, and probably at the invitation of Emma; 
for that princess immediately prepared to quit the coun- 
try, and accepted the offer cf an asylum at Bruges from 
Baldwin of Flanders, who had patronized the attempt of 
the unfortunate Alfred J. 

Her flight left Harold without an opponent: the 
thanes of Wessex withdrew their allegiance from his 
half-brother; and he was unanimously chosen king of 

• Oul. Pkrt 39. Encom. Emm.S9>-3L This htstorfan «rrote within 
thtf^ yeare after the inaMAera. His testimony will overbalnnee the doabto 
of Malmsbury (43). Malmsbury (Ibid.) supposes the mnnltnr of Alft«d to 
have taken plaee after the death of Harold: Huatingdon after that of 
Hnrdecanute. But the monk of St. Omer affixes it to tlie reign of Harold, 
and the cHronieles of Mailtos (156). of Florence (633). of Westminster 
(310). to the year 1036. — Higden thus describes the uunishment of em- 
iMnreUing; P'rimordia yiscernm fecit ad palos erectos flgi. ei tune oorpoim 
cireamdiiei, donee novissima Intestinorum extmherentur. Hig. 38?. 

t Sceptrum et ipsepaternum nKiiiirfbat. Gnl Pici 38. Ut jpatemop 
regqun) obti^eret. West.8l9. t Knctim Ei^m. 39. 
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England. But when he called an Rgelnoth, the arch- 
bishop of Cautwbur}% to perform the ceremony of his 
coronation, that prelate placing the insignia of royalty 
on the altar, boldly replied; "There are the crown and 
^ sceptre, which Canute intrusted to my charge. To 
" you I neither give nor refuse them. You may take 
" them if you please ; but I strictly forbid any of my 
** brother bishops to usurp an office, which is the prero- 
** gative of my see." Of Harold's behaviour on this 
extraordinary occurrence, we are ignorant : but he ap- 
pears to have subsequently removed the primate's olgec- 
tions, and to have been crowned with the usual solemni- 
ties*, 
jmi. No details of his government have been transmitted 
1040 to posterity.^ One writer insinuates, that he was a bene- 
factor to the church; another, hostile to his memory, 
asserts, that through hatred of Christianity, he absented 
himself from all the public offices of religion t. His 
principal amusement was the chase, in which he fre- 
quently hunted on foot, and from his iieetness acquired 
Mie surname of " barefoot" After a short reign of four 
years, he died in 1040, and was buried at Westminster. 

HARDECANUTE. 

Emma, after her arrival at Bruges, had endeavoured, 
by frequent messages, to inflame the ambition, and acce- 
lerate the preparations of her son Hardecanute. Two 
years, however, elapsed before she was able to direct his 
attention to his interests in England; and then, leaving 
a powerful armam^t in port, he sailed with nine ships 
to consult his mother. During his residence with her 
at Bruges, a messenger arrived with the welcome intel- 
ligence of the death of Harold ; and he was followed by 
a deputation of English and IHinish thanes, requesting 
Hardecanute to ascend the throne of his father. As soon 

• Encom. Emm. 28, 29 He j.'ave to t^e moi a^tervof CruvlanU thf 
mantle, which he wore at hU corou.ition. liijjuU (>l. 
t Injf. ibid. iSiioara. Emm. 29. 
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at his fleet had joined him from Denmark, he proceeded ^ 
with sixty-two sail to England *. His authority was 
immediately acknowledged ; hut one of the first mea- 
sures of his government excited universal discontent 
By Canute the Thingmanna had been reduced to the 
complement of sixteen ships; and the pay of these 
Danish guards had been long defrayed by the nation at 
the annual rate of eight marks for each private, and of 
twdve marks for each officer. The addition of the new 
fleet had multiplied their number in a five-f<dd degree; 
and the tax which was imposed in consequence, expe- 
rienced considerable opposition. At Worcester the odl« 
lec^rs, Thurstan and Feader, were put to death in an 
insurrection of the populace. But a severe punishment 
followed the offence. During four days the county was 
given up to pillage, and on the fifth the city was reduced 
to ashes, llie inhabitants had fled to an island in the 
Severn, where they defended themselves till they ap* 
peased the vengeance, and obtained the pardon, of the 
kingt. 

Hardecanute could not forget the injuries of Harold 
to himself and to his relatives, the usurpation of the 
crown, the exile «f Emma, and the murder of Alfred ; 
and his feelings urged him to an act of impotent revenge, 
the folly of which was equal to its barbarity. As if he 
Could make the dead to feel, he ordered the tomb of his 
predecessor to be opened, the body to be decapitated, and 
the head and trunk to be thrown into the Thames. Both 
were recovered by some fi^ermen, who deposited them 
in the cemetery of St. Clement's, the usual burying-plaee 
of the Danes $. 

The care of this posthumous execution had been de< 
legated to AlfHc, archbishop of York, and Godwin, earl 
of Wessex. But the commissioners disagreed, and the 
prelate accused the earl of the murder of Alfred. God^ 
win denied the charg^, and cleared himself, in the legal 

•^EtxNn Kmm.34 f Chrao. Stt. 155^ 15S. Fbr.e83,63& Mdn. 43L 
X Flur.esa W«rt.SU. Ma»ro«.l56i 
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manner, by his own oath, and the oaths of a jury of his 
peers, the principal noblemen in England *. It cannot 
be ascertsined whether this acquittal removed the sub- 
picions of Hardecanute : but the earl was restored to 
favour, and participated with Emma in the administra- 
tion of the kingdom. He had made to the king a most 
magnificent present, a ship of the usual dimensions, of 
which the stem was eoyered with plates of gold. It 
carried eighty warriors, the retainers of Grodwin. Their 
lances, helmets, and coals of mail were gilt ; their batile- 
axes glistened with decorations of gold and silver; \\ui 
hilts of their swords, the nails and bosses of iheir shields. 
were of gold ; and they wore round each arm two golden 
braeelets of the weight of sixteen ounces t. This a( 
count will not excite surprise in the reader, who recol- 
lects that the Northmen were accustomed to expend 
the plunder of nations in embellishing their arms and 
ships, objects of inestimable value in the eyes of the 
northern pirates $. 

Hardecanute is described as mild in his manners, and 
gfenerous in his disposition. His table was copiously 

• The guilt of Godwin will always remain a proUeak It mair be nrged 
Against him that Alfred at the time of the murder was under his protec- 
tfon, and in his town of Goilfurd; that within four years he was publicly 
accused of it by the archbislwp of York; and that he is oondemned with> 
out hesitation by almost every histurian who wrote after the conquest 
(te the other hand it maybe observed, 1st, that the monk of St. Oaer, 
who was so well acquainted with the transaction, fisr from charging the 
earl, seems to rei)resent him as perfectly ignoraut of Alfred's danger: ad 
sua recessit hoq;»itia, mane reditarus, ut domino suo senriiet eun deblta 
honorifioenlia.— Knc Emm. 30. Sd, that the accusation <^ the ardibLshop 
is balanced by the acquittal of Godwin on his trial : 8d, that little reUance 
is to be placed on the wsserticm of writers posterior to the ooaquest { when 
every take which could vilify the family of Godwin, was grateftilly ae- 

ceptKl, and eagerly countenanced by the reiniing dynastv. Edward the 

Confessor, in two of his charters, atmlMites Ute &ath of Us tafother to Har 
rold, and (wiiich is more singular) to Hardecanute. Now tlie latter prince 
was in Denmark, and the accusation, if it mean any thing, must aUude to 
those who governed in the name of Haxdeeanute/and in that hynothesia 
may reuch Emma, or Godwin, or both. The king's words are, '* Haroldo 
et Hardecanuto. a quibus et alter meus frater Alf^edus crndeliter est 
oecisus. "— SpeL Con. 628. 633. Yet, would Harold, who was then aU-pow» 
erful, liiive subscrilied to the»e charters, if they had cast so fool a stain on 
the m<>mi)rv of his fntlier . 

f Mnim.'43. Wailrus. l.'^e. Flor.623. West. SIX. 

X >>«• Eucom Emm. H Vi Soorrr, S38. 
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supplied at four different hours in the day. This was 
no mean recommendation in the opinion of the chief- 
tains, who set a high value on the jdeasures of the tahle, 
and expected to eat and drink at the expense of the 
sovereign *. He sent for his half-hrother Edward from 
Normandy, received him with the sincerest friendship, 
and gave him a princely establishment His sister 
Gunihlda, the fairest woman of her time, he marriecf to 
the emperor Henry. All the thanes, both English and 
Danish, attended her to the sea-shore, desirous of at- 
tracting the notice of the king, by the attention which 
they paid to the princess; and never before* say the 
chronicles, was seen in England so magnificent a dis- 
play of gold, and silver, and gems, and of silken vests, 
and beautiful horses. The songs which were composed, 
on the occasion, continued to be sung by the people in 
their convivial meetings, and preser^ the memory of 
Gunihlda through many succeeding generations t. 

The character of the king was such as to afford the 
presage of a tranquil and prosperous reign. But his 
constitution was feeble, and his life had been firequently 
endangered by disease. In his second year he honoured 
with his presence the nuptials of a noble Dane at Lam- 
beth. As he was standing in the midst of the company, 
and lifting the cup to his mouth, he suddenly fell to the ^^^ 
ground^ was carried speechless to his chamber, and in » in*?? 
short time expired. His body was laid near that of his 
fether in the church of Winchesters. 

Hardecanute left no issue. His death severed the 
connexion between the crowns of England and Den- 
mark. Magnus, the son of Olave, who had driven 
Sweyn from Norway, now obtained possession of Den- 
mark. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

Before the body of the departed king could be laid in 
ihe grave, his half-brother Edward had been called t«» the' 

•Iluiiti09. t Vfalnj.43. • Uml. FLr. Cu-t 
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throne by the TOioe of the citizens of London. The right- 
M heir of the Saxon line was the son of Edmund Iron- 
side, the exile in Hungary. But, in determining the 
succession, the English had frequently substituted the 
uncle for the nephew. Edward was present ; his char- 
acter and his misfcnrtunes pleaded in his &vour; the 
wjshes of the natives loudly demanded a king of the race 
of Cerdic ; and the murmurs of the Danes, if the Danes 
were inclined to murmur, were speedily\silenced by the 
^ overwhelming influence of Godwin. It was not, however, 
Apr. before the following Easter, that the son of Ethelrdd, 
1048. having promised to preserve the laws of Canute, was 
crowned by archbishop Edsy, who embraced the oppor- 
tunity of reading the new sovereign a long lecture on the 
regal duties, and the paternal government of his Saxon 
predecessors.* 

Edward was now about forty years of age, twenty- 
seyen of which he had spent an exile in Normandy. 
Precluded by circumstances from every rational hope of 
obtaining the crown, he had solaced the hours of banish- 
ment with the pleasures of the chase, and the exercises 
of religion ; and he brought with him to the throne those 
habits of moderation and tranquillity which he had 
acquired in a private station. He was a good» rather 

• RnyfhtoD. 383a Chxon. Sax. 157* Chron. Lamb., ad ann. 1M3, pnb- 
lishedattheendofLye's Dictionary. I shall refer to it by that name, 
becanie it was copied by Lunbaid. By the Norman writer*, Edward'a 
•ooeMion is attrib^ad to the exertions of William, dnka of Normandy, 
then in his fifteenth year. We are told that he demanded the crown for 
Edward by his messengers, that he sent Edward firom Normandv with 
a gnard. and that he thn^atened to follow with a powerftil amy. Tne Ceaif 
of an invasion made the choice of the English fitli on Edward.— OniL Piet. 
V. 44. edit Maseres. I consider this as <me of the fictions invented in 
Normandy to account for the appointment, real or pretended, of William 
by Edward to be hii successor. That the English prince was at tho 
very period in England, and not in Normandy* is evident not only ftom 
our English chroniclers, but from the monk of St Omer, who. in the last 
lines addressed by him to Emma, praises the union in which she lives in 
England with her two sons Edward and Hardecannte^Bnooa. Emm. p. 
' 36), and from VHUiam of J umieges, who says that Haidecanute called Ed- 
ward fiom Normaudy, and that they lived afterwards together (GniL 
Gem. vii.). It is remarkable that the first of these writers savs Edward 
waM Ffiii for. that he might partake of the kingdom (utvenieos seenm 
obttuuret regnum. p. 36} ; the 's<*cond, that Hard^nnte left him heir lu 
the kingdom (totius regni reliquit hwredem. ibid.)L 
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than a great, king. To preserve peace, and promote 
religion, to enforce the ancient laws, and to diminish 
the burthens of his people, were the chief objects of his 
government: but he possessed not that energy of mind, 
nor that ferocity of disposition, which, perhaps, were 
necessary to command the respect, and to repress the 
violence, of the lawleis nobles by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

At his accessioii he Ibimd three powerful chieftains 
near the throng Godwin, Leofrie, and Siward. They 
bore the title of earls : fbr the sseendency of the Danes 
had introduced Danish customs and Danish appellations. 
The- eaidormen oi the Saxons had been transformed into 
the earl of the Northmen : and the diflbrent earldoms w«re 
parcelled out as circumstances suggested, some being con- 
fined within narrow limits, while others were extended to 
several counties. As the delegates of the sovereign, the 
earls possessed considerable power. They levied forces, 
received fines, tried causes, and exercised the ordinary 
functions of royalty within their respective jurisdictions : 
but thej were removable at the will of the king and 
the witan, and did not transmit their offices as inherit- 
anoes to their children. The earldom of Siwaid ex- 
tended from the Humber to the confines of Scotland ; 
Leofrie was called the earl of Leicester, but his govern- 
ment comprehended most of the northern counties of 
Mercia. Godwin ruled in Wessex, Sussex, and Kent : 
and his two sons, Sweyn and Harold, already possessed, 
or soon obtained, the former the earldom of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Somerset, Oxford, and Berks, the latter that 
of Essex, Middlesex, Huntingdon, East-Anglia, and 
Cambridgeshire. When united, these noblemen were 
more tiian a match for the king, whose . chief security 
lay in their mutual jealousies and discordant interests. 

It was fortunate for Edward, that in the commence- 
ment of his reign, these powerful chieftains overlooked 
every subject of private cUssension in their common zeal 
for the royaT service. By their aid the restoration of the 
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erown to the Saxon line was peaceably efEbcted; and 
the Danish funilies, whose fidelity was ambiguous, or 
whose fonner tyranny deserved punishment, were driven 
out of the kingdom. To the list of the sufferers must 
be added the queen-mother. Edward held a council at 
Gloucester: thence, accompanied by Godwin, LeofHe, 
and Siward, he hastened to Winchester, seized her 
treasures, and swept away the cattle and com from the 
lands which she possessed as her dower *. The reader 
will alieady have notked several histances of this spe- 
cies of military execution : but why it was inflicted upon 
Emma we have no partioular information. By her par- 
tiality to the Danes she had acquired the hatred of the 
natives. The riches, which she collected with assi- 
duity, had always been at the command of her younger 
children, while her sons by Ethelred were suffered to 
feel the privations of poverty. To her opposition was 
owing, in all probability, the fiiilure of Edimd's descent 
after the death of Canute ; and it was even whispered 
that she was not guiltless of the blood of Alfred t. Her 
antipathy to the king had discovered itself since h& 
accession ; and she had obstinately reAised to grant him 
any pecuniary aid$. But whatever were the motives 
whicn prompted this act of severity towards her, the 
character of Edward, and the sanction of his council, 
will justify the belief that it had not been wantonly 
adopted. She was still permitted to retain her dower, 
and to re^de at Winchester, where she died in 1052. 

While Edward was' employed in consolidating his 
power at home, a formidable competitor was rising in 
the north. Hardecanute, when he ruled in Denmark, 
had been frequently engaged in war with Magnus, the 
conqueror of Norway ; till both princes, &tigued with 
the useless struggle, had consented to a peace, on the 

• Chron. Sax. 157. Cliron. I^mb. net ann. 1043. 

t This is iiMcrted by the monk of Winchester, who relates every fable. 
Ang. Sae. i. 229:2. Hut it appears to ilurive bome supiKirlfrom (he nsver- 
tUiu . f Kdwarri. montio e«l at ihe end wi" iu»te, pi yi. 

i Oiiroii. Lanih. ail ann. I 43. * 
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precarious, but not unusual condition, that the survivor 
should succeed 1o the dominions of his deceased adver- 
sary. At the death of Hardecanule, Magnus occupied 
Denmark. But this did not satisfy his ambition; he 
also demanded the English crown, on the plea that, since 
it had been worn by Hardecanute, it was included in the 
provisions of the treaty. To his messengers Edward 
returned a sensible and resolute answer: that he sat 
on the English throne as the descendant of the English 
monarchs; that he had been called to it by the free 
choice of the people ; and that he would never abandon 
it but with his life. The Northman had threatened to 
support his pretensions with all the power of Denmark 
and Norway ; and Edward, to oppose the danger, had 
collected a numerous fleet at Sandwich. But Magnus a. d. 
was detained at home to defend his own territories against 1046. 
the rival efforts of Sweyn, the son of Ulfr and Althritha, 
the sister of Canute. Sweyn was defiMited, and lus cause 
appeared desperate, when the unexpected death of Mag- 
nus raised bim to the throne. Norway was immediately 
seized by Harold, the nephew of Olave: he engaged in 
hostilities with Sweyn ; and both princes ineffectually 
solicited the aid of the king of England. Sweyn had for- 
merly requested fifty ships to support him against Mag* 
nus : he now demanded the same number against Harold. 
Though his requests were supported by all the influence 
of Godwin, who had married his aunt Githa, the witena- 
gemot on both occasions returned a peremptory refti- 
sal*. 

From the fiiflure of Godwin in these attempts, it would 
appear as if the other noblemen, alarmed at his increas- 
ing influence, had combined to oppose his designs, and 
undermine his power. For besides their former honours, 
his sons had acquired a distinguished place in Edward's 
affections t> and his daughter had been crowned queen of 

• Chron. LamU ad aun. 1046L 1048. 1049. Malm. 60. Mailro»» 157 
Snom. 38. * 

t They were " tli«f cyngea ilyrltDgas.** Chron. I«amb. ad ann. 103S. 

VOL. I. • 24 
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England. By the chroniclers favourable to the Godwins, 
Editha has been panegyrized for her learning, piety and 
liberality. She was, in their language, the rose blooming 
in the midst of thorns. By others she has been painted 
in less amiable colofirs, and there are certain facts which 
seem to depose that she was as vindictive of spirit, and as 
reckless of blood, as any of her kindred. We are told that 
it was with the utmost reluctance that Edward consented 
to the marriage, declaring that she might enjoy the hon- 
ours of a queen, but not the right of a wife, a declara- 
tion interpreted by some to mean that he had bound 
himself by a vow to a life of continency, but attributed 

A.D. by others to his rooted antipathy to Godwin and, his 

l(M4.family> ^ 

The power of the Godwins received its first shock from 
the ungovernable passions of Sweyn, the eldest of the five 
brothers. He had v.olated the person of Edgive, the 
abbess of Leominster, and the indignant piety of Edward 
drove him into banishment. The outlaw assumed the 
profession of a sea-king* and sought wealth aud power by 
piratical depredations. Weary at last with wandering on 
the ocean, he returned to England, sent his submission 
to the king, and t-btained a promise of pardon. But the 
execution of the promise was opposed by two unexpected 
adversaries, his brother Harold, and Beorn his cousin, 
who probably had been the principal gainers by his out- 
lawry. Disapp jintnxent ui^ed him to revenge, which he 
sought under the mask of f iendship. At the request of 
the emperor Henry» Edward had collected a numerous 
fleet for the purpose of opposing Baldwin, earl of Flan- 
deri*. This armament ^as divided into two squadrons* 
of which oae lay at Sandwich under the immediate com- 
mand of the king, the otjher at Peveniey under that of 
earl Godwin. Sweyn, concealing his real design, visited 
his father at Pevensey, where he was apparently recon- 

* Chron. Sax. 157. Malm. i. p. 334. In one of his charters, Edward 
prays tor peace tor himself and his posterity, et posteris meis. Wilklns 
Con. I. 319. A prayer not very reconcilable with a vow of continency. 
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died to Beom, and prevailed on that thane to withdraw 
his opposition. Thence the two cousins proceeded toge- 
ther towards Sandwich, for the avowed purpose of solicit 
ing the royal clemency in favour of the outlaw ; but on 
the road Beom was suddenly seized by a body of armed 
men, hurried on board a ship at Bosenham, and convey- 
ed to Dartmouth, on the coast of Devon. The mariners 
of Sweyn, by the command of their master, murdered 
and buried their prisoner. His bones were afterwards 
discovered at a great depth in the ground, and re-inter- 
red near those of his uncle Canute at Winchester. The 
assassins sailed to Bruges, and found an asylum under 
the protection of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who had 
made his peace with the emperor *. 

After this agg[ravation of his guxlt, it is strange that 
Sweyn should cherish the hope of f jrgiveness ; and still 
more strange that he should ultimately obtain it. But 
time wore down the edge uf Edwa d's resentment ; and 
pity, or the recollection of former friendship, or the fear 
of alienating a powerful family, induced him, at the soli- 
citation of the bishop of Worcester, to restore the out- 
law to his honours and estates. In the same year that 
active and zealous pontiff, Leo IX., consecrated the great 
church at Rheims, and held a council the next day, in 
which were promulgated certain canons against simonia- 
cal preferments in the church. Dudoc, bishop of Wells, 
Walfric, abbot of St. Augustine's, and Elfwine, abbot of 
Ramsey, were present with instructions to bring back 
accurate information of the '* decrees which should be 
** passed for the welfare of Christendom." But Leo had 
summoned another and more general council, to meet in 
Rome on the following festival of Easter ; and to this, 
Heriman, bishop of Sherborne, and Eldred, bishop of 
Worcester, were sent, both as representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon prelacy, and as messengers &om the king. 
As English bishops, they took part in the promulgation 

* Ohron. Sax. 160. Fk>r. 628. 
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of canoni against simonj, and in the exoommumcation of 
Befengarins, on account of his new doctrines respecting 
the Eucharist ;* as messengers they consulted the pope 
and council respecting a case which p^lezed the ro^ 
(BOBScience. Edward had vowed to visit the tombs of the 
apostles at Rome, like his predecessors, Ethelwulf and 
Canute ; but the witan objected to his departure from 
England, as long as he had no heir to the crown. Leo, 
having consulted the council, absolved the king from his 
TOW, but on the condition that the money which he had 
collected to defray the expense of his journey should be 
distributed among the poor, and that out of his yearly 
income he should found, or re-foimd, an abbey in honour 
of St. Peter. This commutation was accepted ; the 
money was given in doles to the poor, and from that 
moment the tenth part of the receipts from the king's 
manors was faithfully set apart for the foundation of the 
abbey.f 

In the beginning of the same year died Eadsy, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was succeeded by Robert 
of Jumieges, the king's favourite. Edward had been 
acquainted with liim when he was a simple monk in 
Normandy, had brought him to England, made him one 
of his chaplains, and then preferred him to the see of 
London. Robert, immediately on his translation to Can- 
terbury, set out on a journey to Rome, in compliance with 
the ancient practice. For, ever since the origin of Chris- 
tianity among the Anglo-Saxons, it had been required of 
every metropolitan that in token of his submission to the 
church of Rome, he should repair soon after his election 

* It is sometimes pretended that the doctrine of the Anglo-Saxon church 
nspecting the Eucharist was the same as that of Berengarios. Bnt how is 
it possible to reconcUe this with the facty that the representatives of the 
JLoglo-Saxoa church anathematised Berengarius and his doctrine in the 
council f That the bishops Heriman and Aldred fSormed part of the ooondl, 
is plain from WUlcins Gone. 1. 316, the Saxon Chronicle, 161, and the cata- 
logue of the bishops present, in Mansi p. 129. That Berengarius and his 
doctrine were condemned, is certain from Lanfranc, Bib. xi. 338. 

tWUk. L 316—320 
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to the holy city, and should solicit from the pope the 
grant of the pallium in confirmation of his archiepiscopal 
authority. It was customary for the pontiff on these 
occasions to inquire into the state of religion in England, 
and to give to the. new metropolitan particular instruo* 
tions for his conduct. From the known character of Leo, 
there can he no doubt that he would insist on the stdci 
observance of the canons lately passed against simony ; 
and Robert immediately on his return found occasion on 
which he deemed it his duty to enforce them. During 
his absence, Sparhavoc (Spfcrrow-hawk), abbot of Alnng- 
don, had been appointed his successor in the see of Lon- 
don. Robert refused to consecrate him. Sparhavoo 
repaired again to Canterbury ,*with the royal mandate in 
his hand, and met with another refusal. To every peti- 
tion and remonstrance the archbishop replied that he 
could not disobey the orders which he had received from 
the pope. The controversy lasted during several nKotths, 
but Sparhavoc yielded at last, and was superseded by 
William, a foreigner also, and one of the royal chap^ 
lains.*^ 

The two marriages of Emma, a Norman princess, with 
two kings of England, had given occasion to the settle- 
ment of some Norman families in England ; and the sub- 
sequent accession of Edward to the throne had added to 
their number. He had been accompanied or followed by 
several foreign churchmen, whom he raised to high eccle- 
siastical dignities, and by several laymen, who appear to 
have held inferiour offices in the royal household. One 
of them he honoured with the title and office of earl, 
Radulf, the son of Brogo, count of Mantes ; but then, if 
Radulf were a Frenchman on the father's side, he was an 
Anglo-Saxon by his mother Goda, the sister of Edward. 
On the death of Drogo, this lady had married Eustaco, 
oount of Boulogne, who, in 1050, came to England to 

* Obron. Baz. p. 162. 
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yifdt his brother-in-law. It chanoed, howerer, that either 
in his way to the court or in his return from it, his fol- 
lowers quarrelled with the burghers of Dover, a town 
belonging to earl Godwin ; both had recourse to arms, 
and several persons, natives as well as foreigners, were 
slain. This sanguinary affiray has been attributed by 
diflferent writers to accident, or the insolence of the 
strangers, or the inhospitality of the natives. Eustace, 
however, hastened to the king, to complain of the insult, 
whilst many of his followers obtained possession of, or 
admission into, the " Castle ^n the Cliff.''* Edward, 
irritated by the representations of Eustace, ordered 
Godwin to chastise the insolence of his men. The earl 
disdained to obey : his tVo sons applauded the spirit 
of their father ; and improved the present oppor- 
tnnity to direct the national animosity against the 
foreign favourites. Three armies from the three earl- 
doms of Godwin, Sweyn, and Harold, directed their 
march towards Longtree in Gloucestershire, to punish, 
as it was pretended, the depredations committed <m the 
lands of Harold, by the French garrison of a casUe in 

* NocmaonM et BooonieaieB qui caBteUum in Dorberniss divo tennenmt. 
Bar. ad ann. 1051. Flor. ad ann. 1051. The chronicle for Nonnans and 
B<dogne8e hasFrencsrcan. [The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle thus describes 
the transaction, under the year 1048. ** When Eustace was some mile or 
mate on this side of Dorer, then he put on his breast-plate, and so did all 
bis companions, and went to Dover. When they came thither, then would 
they lodge themselres where they chose. Then came one of his men, and 
would abide in the house of a householder against his will, and wounded 
the householder, and slew him within his own dwelling *, and they went up 
tofwards the town, and slew, as well withia a\ without, more than twenty 
men. And the townsmen slew nineteen men on ttte other side, and wounded 
they knew not how many. Ami Eustace escaped with a few men, and went 
again to th^ l^ing, and made known to him, in part, how they had bred. 
And the king became rery wroth with the townsmen. And the king sent 
off Godwin the earl, —and b«id« him go into Kent in a hnrtile manner to 
BoTer ) for Sustaoe had made it appear to the king that it had been men 
the&ultofthetownsmen thanhii: bntitwasnotso. And the earl would 
not eonsent to the ittoad, because be was loath to injure bia own peopte.** 
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Herefordshire*. But Edward, vho lay at Gloucester, 
was not to be deceived by this flimsy pretext ; he sum- 
moned to his aid Radul( and Leofric, and Siward, and 
was soon in a condition to intimidate his opponents. 
The troops demanded to be; led against the insurgent 
earls, and the best blood in England^ says the chronicler, 
would have been shed j had tidt more temperate measures 
been suggested by^ the Wisdom of Leofiric, and adopted 
by the moderation t)f Edward. It was proposed to sum- 
mon the vritena-gemot, and to refer every subject of dis- 
pute to the decUion of that assembly. To so equitable 



• The Nonnuis, who had IbUowad Bdward, hullt eutlM on thoir Uads 
after the manwr of their own oonotry. Thos betidet the OMile at Hero- 
«vd. we meet with Bobertfa castle. Penteeoflte*s castle, fct. Chron. SaoL 
163. 167. Chron. LamU 105S. The f<>reiniexa who formed ibm garriam 
»ttcaSkAlaaitBata<arTt*pa»oneD^ptW 

man. The latter term liai caoMd MOM ooofluiOB « MOOtml of iti itiBflir-' 
itytothew«cd«r ■ 
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dom. Grbdwin, ynth his wife and three sons, Sweyii, 
Tosti^, and Gurth, lied tor proteetioii to the earl of Flan* 
ders: Harold, and his brother LeofWin, hastened to 
Bristol, embarked on board a vessel belonging to Sweyn, 
and with difficulty reached Ireland*. The que^n was 
involved in the common disgrace of her family. Her 
lands were seized by the king, and her person was in- 
trusted to the custody of Edward*8 sister, the abbess of 
WherwelL Some writers affirm that she was treated 
with great severity : but a contemporary historian assures 
us, that she was conducted with royal pomp to the mo- 
nastery allotted^ibr her residence, and informed that her 
confinement was only a measure of temp(Mrary precau- 
tion t. 

At the very commencement of the insurrection, the 
foreign favourites had trembled for their safety; and by 
their advice Edward had solicited the assistance of Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy. Tranquillity was hardly re- 
stored, when that princfs, with a powerM fleet, reached 
the coast of England. As bis services were no longer 
vsnted, he landed with a gallant train of knights, was 
Undly xecciTed by the king, visited several of the royal 
TiUa% and was dismissed with magnificent presents. 
Many have pretended, that the real object of this inter- 
view was the ftiture successbn of William to the crown 
ci England : but Ingulf^ who accompanied that prince on 
his return to Normandy, and was for several years his con- 
fidential secretary, assures us, that the idea of succeed- 
ing to the Bngliidi throne had not yet presented itself to 
his mind t* 

Whib Godwin remained at Bruges, he did not abandon 
iiimself to despair, but spent the winter in arranging the 
means of revenge. A few days before Midsummer he 

•ChnMi.SttLl63.M4 GhiOtt. Lunbk ad ann. 106S. 
t 'Hm author of the life of Edward, quoted hy Stow, p. 96. His autho- 
rity i< the greater, aa he dedieatod hit work to Editha heraelt Ibid. 
. ilngolffCS. Flor. 687. Hemmingford, 4801 Chron, tAmh. ad aon* 
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^ut to sea with a small squndron ; \*hile a powerful ar- 
mament at Sandwich, under theearls Radulf and Odda, 
watched his motions. The outlaw was unconscious of 
his danger : but he escaped in a storm, and precipitately 
returned to his former asylum. The royal commanders 
were dismissed for their negligence ; and, while the 
council was debating on the appointment of their suc- 
cessors, the mariners (so loosely combined were the 
armaments of tliese times) returned to their respective 
homes. This dispersion of the fleet encouraged Godwin 
to renew his attempt : in the channel he was met by 
Harold from Ireland ; with their united squadrons they 
pillaged the coast, sivept away the ships from the diffe- 
rent harbours, advanced up the Thames, snd sailed 
through the southemiQfHch of th^ l^dge at London. The 
royal fleet of fifty sail was Sranged on &e oppoiit^ side^of 
the river; and a powjerM army lifted theVfeftJ^aiik*; 
Godwin sent his submission ta E€(vfftrd,.by wHiom! itrwas' 
sternly refused. Buttite king'^ reluctnnc^e was.^gridaally 
subdued by the polk^y pf $^tig^d,i!pr)3^ insinuated thttthis 
troops were unwilling, tq shed the blood of their e<u2htfy« 
men ; and that it w«s foUy ti» 8«cr%ce tbe ^il^^pttons of 
his subjects to the interjBsts ef n few; Nosmaiis. ' Al^iez^H 
he extorted fyom %Y^^ rehiotniit = king, a ccnniriiBsion to 
negotiate with Godwii^, and that: instant the foieigners 
fled in despair. ; Robert, iMiohtiishofr of Canterbury, and 
Ulf, bishop of Dorchester, lodounting their hortes, fought 
their way through their pi^o^i^ W^fi to Ness iniEssex^ 
and seizing a small and shat^red bark, comnutfied' them- 
selves to the mercy of the, waveg. The . others dispersed 
in different directions; and by^ tfecj comrivanoe Of. Ed- 
ward's friends escaped with their livop, !th<M;igh^ Hiey wen 
compelled to quit the kmgdom. By their flight the 
principal obstacle to an accommodation was removed. 
Godwin received permission to vi^sit the king. .He Uid 
the blame of the late dissensions oh the Normans, at- 
tested in the most ^emn manner the innocence of him- 
self and his children, and surrendered as pledges for hit 
vox. I. ♦ 25 
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loyalty his son Wulfnoth, and his nephew Haeo. Edward 
received him kindly, hut for greater security sent the 
hostages to he kept hy Willisun of Normandy. Tiie 
foreign favourites were outlawed hy decree of the great 
council : Godwin and Harold recovered their earldoms ; 
and Editha was recalled fi^m her prison to the throne *. 
*But to Sweyn Edward was inexorable. He had been 
guilty of a most inhuman and perfidious murder ; and 
seeing himself abandoned by his family, he submitted to 
the discipline of the ecclesiastical canons. He walked, 
a barefoot pilgrim, from Flanders to Palestine ; visited 
with tears of compunction the holy places ; and finished 
his penance and his life in the province of Lycia t. 

The services of the negotiator on this occasion were 
not forgotten by the Godwins. He had expelled arch- 
bishop Robert: he succeeded to the honours of that 
prelate. Without learning, without any of the virtues 
becoming his profession, Stigand, even under a religious 
monarch, arrived at the highest dignity in the English 
church. His only merit was an aptitude for intrigue, 
and the art of profiting by every occurrence. He had 
been originilly noticed by Canute, and appointed one of 
the royal chaplains. By the intervention of friends and 
the aid of presents, he became bishop of Hdmstan : from 
Helmstan he was successively removed to Selsey and 
Winchester ; and now obtained the great object of his 
ambition, the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. To his 
unspeakable mortification Pope Leo IX. could not be 
persuaded that a diureh wa9 vacant, of which the bishop 
was still alive, and refused to surrender his rights % But 
the vigilance of Stigand never slept : John of Velitrs?, 
under the name of Benedict, usurped the papacy for a 
few months; and it was no difficult matter for one in- 
truder to obtain the paUium from another. However, 
Benedict was soon expeUed, and Alexander H. suspended 

•Chn)a.Sax.I6&<-l<e. Flor. S87. €S8. t Malm. 46. 

t Robert had gone to Rome, and in hit ntarn mUh a papal tetter, died ai 
'>MiSeSet,anal>bavioNQna«Bdy. Malm. 4S. 
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Stigand from the exercise of the episcopal functions* 
Still, under the patronage of Harold, he contrived to 
deceive the simplicity of Edward ; and his avarice ab- 
sorbed at the same time the revenues not only of the 
churches of Canterbury and Winchester, but also of the 
monasteries of St Augustine's, St Alban's, Sly, and 
Qlastonbury*. 

Godwin did not long survive the disgrace of his ene* a. d. 
mies. He died the following Easter (15 April, 1053) ; ^^^ 
and the story, wl^^ch was invented by the malice of party, 
would, persuade us that his death was a visible judgment 
of Heaven on the murderer of Alfred. He was sitting, 
we are told, at table with the king. Observing a servants 
who had chanced to make a false step, support himself 
with his other foot, he exclaimed : *' See, how one bio* 
" ther assists another ! "— '* Yes,'' replied Edward, look'/ 
ing sternly at the earl, " and if Alfred were now alivflw 
" he might also assist me." Godwin ielt the reproaoh» 
loudly protested his innocence, and with the most solema 
execrations wished that, if he were guilty, he might ndt 
live to eat the morsel which he held in his hand. He* 
put it to his mouth, and immediately expired t. Sueh 
is the tale in.its most improved state. At its first publi- 
cation the preparatory incident, and the remark of Ed- 
ward, appear to have been forgotten $. The real ikct is, 
that Godwin on Easter Monday fell spee(^ess from the 
royal table ; that he was carried by his three sons into 
the king's chamber ; and that, after ling^ng for some 
time in great torment, he died on the following Thurs- 
day $. His earldom was given to Harold: that of Harold 
to Alfgar the son of Leofric. 

The character of this pow^rftil earl has been painted 

• Chron. Sax. \&% 158. 169. 170. Hbt Elien. 515. Mail lUL Spdl 
con. 6i8. ViL S. Wnltt 83L GuiL Pict. 105. Ing. 69. Malm. 116. 

I Hidden, S80. Rudboni,S39. West S15. Brompton* 943, aoeoiding 
l« wliom the person who made the fair e step waa Harold, Oodwui't too, 
and cup-bearer to tha king. | lBgulC66w M«lm.4& 

{ Chron. Sax. 16& Mailroa, 138. nor.688. 
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by most of our historians. in colours of Uood. They 
describe him as a monster of inhumanity, duplicity, and 
ambition. But their credit is lessened by the considera- 
tion that they ^nrote after the conquest, when every arti- 
fice was adopted to persuade the English, that the man 
whom the Norman had precipitated from the throne, 
was, on account of his own crimes and those of his father, 
unworthy to remain on it. To their deftunation may be 
opposed the panegyric of Edward's biographer, who dedi- 
cated his work to Editha. If we may beUeve him, the 
earl was the fether of the people^ the supp(M*t of the 
nation. To the peaceful and virtuous he was kind, 
generous, and placable ; but the turbulent and lawless 
trembled at his lion-like oountenanoe, and dreaded the 
severity of his justice. The English lamented his death 
as a national calamity, and placed their only ooiisolation 
in his son Harold, the inheritor of his fitther's virtues no 
less than of his honours *. ProbaUy the truth will be 
found between the exaggerated encomiums of one par^ 
and the undistinguishing invectives of the other. 

Thoi^;h the late disturbances had interrupted the 
general tranquillity, they had been terminated without 
bloodshed,, and had inflicted no con»derable ii^ury OQ 
the people. The prin^pal calamities of Edward's reign 
were. pestilence and famine/evils tirhieh, at this period, 
occasionally visited eveiry part of EurOt>e. As long as 
agriculture was in its infancy, each unfavourable season 
was followed by a year of scarcity ; and, yrhUe the inter- 
course between nations was rare and insecure, the wants 
of one people could not be relieved from Ihe plen^ c^ 
another. The chroniclers of the age frequently complain 
oi the inclemency of the seasons, of earthquakes, which, 
on one occasion, afeated considerable alarm at Derby and 
1^ Woioester, of Uie distress caused by the fiiilure of the 



* Vtt. BdL apnd Stcnr, 97. Thete opposite aoeooBli m ponpl 
MaUB^baiy, UmI he knew not what to beliere, or vhM to n^eet Mi 
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ttops, and of contagious distempers which afflicted not 
only the cattle, bat also the human race *. The bene- 
volent heart of Edward mourned over the calamities of 
his people, and he eagerly adopted every expedient which 
seemed likely to remove or to mitigate their sufferings. 
The Dane-gelt had now been paid for eight-and-thirty 
years ; it formed a considerable part of the royal revenue. 
In 1051 the king resolved to sacrifice this advantage to 
the relief of the people ; and the abolition of so odious 
an impost was received by them with every demonstra- 
tion of gratitude. On another occasion, when his nobles 
had raised a large sum on their vassals, and begged him 
to accept the free gift of his faithful subjects, he refused 
the present as extOTted from the labour of the poor, 
and commanded it to be restored to the original contri- 
butors t. 

The only foreign war in which the king engaged, was 
against an usurper, whose infamy has been immortalized 
by the genius of Shakspeare. In 1039 Duncan, king of a.d. 
Scotland, was murdered by Macbeth. A prince driven 1<>H 
by force from the throne of his fathers might justly 
claim the sympathy of Edward ; and Malcolm, the son 
of Duncan, received from him the permission to vindi- 
cate his rights with the aid of an English army. For 
fifteen years the power of the murderer discouraged 
every attempt ; and the fiigitive resided with his uncle, 
Siward, earl of Northumberland. But when Macduff, 
the thane of Fife, unfurled the royal standard, Malcolm 
hastened to the insurgents ; Siward accompanied him 
with a powerful force ; and the victory of I^nfanan in 
Aberdeenshire, by the fall of Macbeth, placed the crown 
on the head of the rightful heir. Among those who 
perished in the action was the son of Siward. The hero 
anxiously inquired in what maimer the young man had 

• Chron. Sax. 157. 169. C-hron. LamU ad ann. 1049. 1059. Maiiro*. 157* 
In the year 1049 v^e are told that much corn and many (Htxas in Derbyshire 
weie destroye<l by the wild-Jire (Chron. Lamb, ad ann.), or as it is termed 
in the chronicle of Mailros, by the wood-Jire (.i^ni^ aereus vnlgo dicta* 
silvoticus. Mail. 157). t Ing. 65. Mailros, 127. Hov. 856. 
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fallen ; and being assured that his wounds were received 
in fronts exclaimed that he was satisfied, and wished for 
himself no better fate. Soon after his return Siward 
was attacked by a disorder which proved mortal : but 
he ueclared that he would die as he had lived, like a 
warrior ; and ordering his arms to be brought, breathed 
his last, sitting upright on his bed, and leaning upon his 
spear *. His son Waltheof was too young to exercise 
the authority of his father : and the earldom was given 
to Tostig, the brother of Harold. 
While the earl of Northumberland was yet in Scot- 

A, D. land, the flames of civil war had burst out in England. 

1055.Xhey seem to have been kindled by the jealousy of 
Harold, who was indignant that the earldom which he 
had resigned for that of Godwin, should be given to the 
rival &mily of Leofric. At the witena-gemot Alfgar was 
accused of treason " against the king and the country." 
Most of our chroniclers assert his innocence t : a writer, 
who seems devoted to the interests of Harold, declares 
that his guilt was established on the most satisfactory 
evidence $. Outlawed by the judgment of the council. 
Alfgar fled to Ireland, purchased the assistance of a 
northern sea-kipg, was joined by Griffith, prince of 
Wales, and poured his Welsh and Norwegian auxiliaries 

• I may he allowed to obiertv that with respect to this event, lord IIaile« 
(Annals of Scotland, p. S), appears to have overlooked tlie stiiti-ineuts> of 
our roost aiident historians. He tells us that ** Siward, with the .ippn.b.i- 
'* tion of his soivereign, led the Northumbrians to the aid of Maleuim. but 
** did not live to see the event of lus enterprise : " tkey say. tliat lie deluated 
Maebeth, and piaeed Maleolm on tlte tlirone as Edward had ordered. Si* 
wardus jussu Regis Edwardt et equestri exercitu et classe valida Scottiam 
adiit, et cum rege Scottorum Maelwtha prslium commisit, ac multis mil- 
libus Scottorum et Normannisomnibus^quorum supra men tionem recimuK, 
occisif, ilium fugavit, et Malcolmum, ut rex jusserat, yef^m constituit. 
Sim. Dun. 187. Florence, p. 6S9, repeaU thd same wontR. Mailrus, p. 158. 
has the same in substance. See also Malrosbury, Macbetha vita reguoque 
spoliavit, Malcolmum r^em iustiluit, f. 44. 'Huntingdon, regera belU» 
Tieit. regnnm totum de«tfuxit. destructum sibi «ubjugavit. f. SU9. Lam- 
biird*s Saxon Chronicle: " Siward went with a great aimy into S«i>tlau<U 
*'boih with ship-force. and land-force, and fuusht wih the Seota. and 
*' routed the king Maebeth, and slew all the best xu the land, and brought 
*' thencemuch spoil, such as no man ever got before.*' Chroa Lamb, ad 
ann. 1054. 

t Ing. 6ff. Mail. 15a Fkir. 639. X Chion. Sux 169. 
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nto the county of Hereford. The earl Radulf with hit 
retainers fled at the first onset : the city was taken and 
pillaged ; four hundred of the inhabitants were slain ; 
and the cathedral with the principal buildings was burnt 
To revenge this insult the king assembled an army at 
Gloucester, at the head of which Harold chased the 
invaders into the fastnesses of Snowdon. A negotiation 
followed, which restored to Alfgar his former honours. 
-His allies marched immediately to Leicester ; and Leo- 
trie, who appears to- have remained an idle spectator 
during the contest, was impelled by apprehension or by 
nratitude to reward their services at its termination. 
Sut Leojfric died soon afterwards, (30 September, 1057) : 
and Alfgar succeeded to the honours of his father. The 
former jealousy, and former accusations were immedi- 
ately revived. Alfgar again lost his earldom ; and was 
again restored, by the arms of Griffith and the Norwe> 
gians. But he hardly enjoyed his triumph during a 
year ; and at his death lefc two sons, Morcar and Edwin, 
whose unmerited fate will claim the sympathy of the 
reader *. 

The death of Alfgar exposed Griffith to the just re- 
sentment of Harold. The Welsh prince and his subjects 
had long deserved the name and punishment of robbers 
and assassins. From the recesses of their mountains 
they had made annual incursioifb on the inhabitants of 
the borders; had indulged in plunder, bloodshed, and 
conflagration ; and had eluded the pursuit of vengeance 
by the celerity of their retreat. When Rhese, the bro- 
ther of Griffith, fell into the hands of tlie English, even 
the meekness of Edward, '* whom no injuries could irri- 
" tate t," oitlered him to be put to death ; and the king 
now commissioned Harold to inflict a severe punishment 
on those persevering robbers. Aware of the difficulties 
arising from the nature of the country and the fleetneai 
of the enemy, Harold selected a numerous body of young 

• 1bsu11;66. Mailro«.lSS. Pkir. 699, CSO. . f Malm. 44 
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men, vigorous and active, bade them exchange their 
usual arms for others of less weight and dimensions ; 
and gave them for defence helmets and targets of hard- 
ened leather. In the depth of winter he attempted by a 
sudden irruption to surprise Griffith : but the 'Welshman 
escaped, though his sl^ps and mansion were consigned 
^i>. to the flames. At the beginning of summer, Tosti^, 
1053. with a body of cavalry, entered Wales from the North : 
Harold conveyed his troops by. sea, and landed them on 
the coast TTie indefatigable earl, who proceeded on 
foot, and fared like the meanest of his followers, traversed 
the country in every direction. Neither mountains nor 
morasses could screen the natives from the pursuit of 
their enemy. "Wherever the Welsh offered any resist- 
ance, he was victorious ;. and to perpetuate the memory 
of each victory, he erected a pyramid of stone with this 
inscription : Here Harold conquered. Overpowered 
and dismayed they solicited for mercy ; and sent as a 
peace-oflfering the head of Griffith to tlie conqueror 
(Aug. 5). Harold returned in triumph to Edward : the 
head of the Welshman with the beak and the ornaments 
of his ship were presented to the English monarch ; and 
his two uterine brothers Blethyn and Rywallon swore 
fealty, and engaged to pay the ancient tribute. A law 
was passed condemning every Welshman, found in arms 
on the east of Offa's dyke, to lose his right hand ; and 
the natives of the mountains, taught by fatal experience, 
respected during the four next reigns the territory of 
their neis^hbours *. 

It is probable that the objection of the witan to the 
king's intended pilgrimage had directed his attention to 
his nephew and namesake, Edward, the exiled son of his 
brother, Edmund Ironside. That prince still lived in 

* Qir. CamK in Ang. Sac U. 541. Ingolt 6S. Chron. Lunb. ad ann. 1063. 
The chronicle says the Welsh princes swore fealty and gave hostages to the 
king ftnd the eari. Why to the earl i Had he been appointed Edward's suc- 
cessor f or did they merely become his vassals f At the same time, and by tbo 
same authority, Meredith was appointed prince of South Wales, Powel, loa. 
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Hungary, and bad married a lady of the imperial family,* 
who bore to him three children, Edgar, Margaret, and 
Christina. There could be no doubt that he was rightful 
heir to the crown on the death of the king without chil- 
dren ; and Aldred, bishop of Worcester, was sent in 1054 
with valuable presents, on. an embassy to the emperor 
Henry III., to procure, through the influence of that 
prince, the return of the etheling from Hungary. Aldred 
spent an entire year, partly with Henry, partly with Her- 
iman, archbishop of Cologne ; but his e£R)rts were unsuc- 
cessful, perhaps on account of the hostile feeling which 
existed between the emperor and Andrew, king of Hun- 
gary. But in 1056 the first of those princes died ; and 
£dward in the following year arrived with his family in 
London. There is something mysterious in the fate of 
' this prince. In a short time he sickened and died ; and 
although he had been invited to England by the king to 
perpetuate on the throne the royal race of Cerdio and 
Alfred, yet it was so contrived that the uncle and 
nephew never had an opportunity of seeing each other. . 
Will not this suggest, if it do not justify, the suspicion 
that there was some one who deemed it his interest to 
keep the etheling separate from the king ? However that 
may be, the invitation sent to him in Hungary is a proof 
that up to this time Edward could not have made any 
engagement with William of Normandy, to appoint that 
prince his successor. 

About the close of the following year Aldred undertook a. d. 
and accomplished what had never yet been done by any ^^^ 
Anglo-Saxon prelate. Travelling through Germany and 

«The Saxon chronicle (ann. 1017) tellt us that Agatha was Gaerasar 
maga, bat does not specify how nearly she was related to the dnperor. 
It we believe Malmsbury (i. 303) and Wendover (i. 463), she was sister to 
Oiaela, the wife of Stephen of Hungary, and sister to the Bmperor Henry 
XL But the writers who, as Florence, Hovenden and Aihred, call her the 
daughter of the brother of the Emperor Henry, must have taken her for a 
daughter of Bruno, Henry's brother, who had quarrelled with that prince 
because he would not grant him the duchy of Bavaria, and had sought an 
asyhun in Hungary. They were afterwards reooDcDed through the good 
offices of Qisela, and Bruno obtahied the bishopric of Augsburg. 
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Hungary, he reached Jerusalem, ofifered his prayers at 
the holy places, and left on the altar at the sepulchre a 
ohalice of gold, of the weight of five marks.* Soon after 

* Chron. Sax. ann. 1058. Wigorn, ann. 105S. Hored, 255. 

[This was an interesting period in. the history of the Holy City, and it is 
to he regretted that we have no filler memorials of bishop Aldred's visit. 
Of Ingulfs, however, shortly after, the narrative is preserved, and there 
are curious aooounts of visits by Saxon prelates many centuries before 
Aldred's. 

In the gradual decline of the Greek empire the listimite Khalifs of Egypt 
had seized upon Palestine, and, at the time of Aldred's visit to Jerusalem, 
had held it for near a century. Their policy, at first, was to open com- 
mcroe to those regions as largely as they could, — and they freely encour- 
aged pilgrimages from whatever sect or nation. But the despotism of Ha- 
keem, the third Khalif of this dynasty, put an end to this lenity towards pil- 
grims, and his cruelty fell i^wn the Christians as severely as upon the rest 
of his empire. Before him, the revolution which in 960 had transferred the 
rule to the Patimites had been rather an advantage than otherwise to the 
Holy Land. His reign, however, was a misery to all. In Egypt he insulted 
the oldest customs and prejudices. The revolt of his people there becaoM 
an excuse for greater severities. In a new treaty , he proclaimed himself the 
visible image of the most high God, who, after nine I4>pearances on earth, 
was at length manifest in his royal person. With this Masphemous pre- 
tence, he assailed all religions, sparing Mussulmans, i4>parently. only firom 
some lingering c<msiderations of prudence. In Palestine the Christians and 
Chriftian pilgrims suflSered everything : and the devotiims of strangers and 
Dfttivcs alike were prohibited. The church of the Resurrection was wholly 
destroyed : and an effort was made to destroy, also, the cave in the rock, 
which bore then, as It does now, the name <^ the Holy Sepnlcbre. 

It was hot till the year of his assassination, in 1021, that such* obstacles to 
pilgrimage were removed. His successors restored the policy of the first 
Patimites. With the new oppcnrtunity the passion for snchmuared Journeys 
reached its height. The indignation with whidi Europe had heard of his 
atrocities now sent thousands to visit the scenes ci them. The dkurdi at 
Jerusalem, which bad been destroyed in 1008, was rebuilt by the grandsmi 
of Hakeem in 1018, in accordance with a treaty which he made with the 
Greek emperor. 

Meanwhile, the conversion of Stephen, who is called the apostle of Hun- 
gary, opened a way for pilgrimage through his dominions by land, from the 
west of Europe. Aldred's visit to his dominions perhaps suggested to him 
the after adventure, as it appears be took the new route to Jerusalem. In-^ 
gulf; afterwards Wuliam the Conqueror^ secretary, whose works are fi«- 
qqently alluded to in these pages, made this Journey, in the year 1064, with 
several other prelates, and a retinue amounting to seven thousand penons. 
His narrative, and those of some of his oomputioos, may be found, nearly, 
complete, in the eoclesiastioal annals of Baronius, — at the year of their irfl- 
grimage. 

The passage in the Saxon Chronicle referred to in the text it •• foUowi : 
*< In the same year bishop Aldred consecrated the minster at QkNioester, 
which himself had raised to the glory of God and of St. Peter ; and so he 
went to Jerusalem with such splendour as none other had displayed b«bi« 
him, and there devoted himself to God : and a wtwthy gilt he also offered 
at our LcMrd's tomb } that was a g<ddea chalioe of five marks of very won- 
derftil work." 

See Wright's Pret to the Travels in Palasttne of Arcnif, WilUbald, ke. x 
Gibbon ch. ivU., and Baron, ad aim. 1064. — Amkb. Edit.) 
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his return, Kinsej, archbishop of York, die^j and Aldred 
in the course of three days was appointed to succeed him, 
with permission to keep at the same time the bishopric 
of Worcester, as had been done by some of his predeces- 
sors. In a short time he proceeded to Rome, having in 
his company Tortig, earl of Northumbria, with his wife 
Judith, the daughter of Baldiere, earl of Flanders, and 
two bishops elect, Giso of Wells, and Walter of Hereford. 
The earl and countess sought probably to gratify their 
curiosity or devotion ; the bishops elect to obtain conse- 
cration abroad because they could not obtain it at home, 
on account of the suspension of Stigand : Aldred had two 
objects in view, to procure for himself the pallium, and 
for Edvrard the papal confirmation of certain new privi- 
lege's which he had lately conferred on his new &bbey of 
Westminster. Nicholas received them with honour ; 
granted the confirmation solicited by the king, examined 
and consecrated the two bbhops elect, and, though at 
first he refused the pallium to Aldred, because his elec- 
tion had been tainted vnth simony, granted it to him at 
last, on condition that he should resign the bishopric of 
Worcester. Ermanfroi, bishop of Sion, with another 
cardinal, followed the pilgrims as papal legates to Eng- 
land, waited on the king at Westminster, and presided 
at the election of a new bishop at Worcester, which elec- 
tion, with Edward^s permission, was conducted according 
to the strict letter of the canons. What proposal they 
made to Edward, and what answer thiey received from 
him at Easter by advice of the witan, we are ignorant. 
The new bishop of Worcester was Wulstan, prior of the 
cathedral, who received consecration from the hands of 
Aldred.* 



* Compare Malmsbnry (De Pont 164, 159) and Ang. Sao. U. 250, vith the 
Chronicle and Hoveden, ann. 1069. Aldred publicly acknowledged at the 
conaecration that he claimed no JuriadicUon within the southern province. 
;and Wulstan made his promise of canonical obedience to the church or 
Canterbury. Boved. ibid. 
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By the course of events Harold was become the most 
powerful subject in England. After the death of Edward 
(surnamed the Outlaw) but one individual stood between 
him and the crown, the object of his ambition, Edgar the 
son of that Edward, a young prince, feeble m body and 
still more feeble in mind, whose hereditary right was 
stmk in his inaptitude to govern. But the other side of 
the channel exhibited a more formidable competitor, in 
the person of William, Duke of Normandy. It was evi- 
dent that by descent neither could boast the remotest 
claim. William was the illegitimate son of Robert, the 
nephew of Emma : Harold's only connexion with the 
royal family arose from the marriage of his sister with 
Edward *. Their real title lay in their power and am- 
bition: and in the latter William was equal, in 'the 
former he was superior to Harold. Unfortunately for 
the English earl, a vessel, in wliich he had sailed from 
A^D. Bosenham, was accidentally stranded in the mouth of 
065. the river Maye, on the opposite coast of Ponthieu. A 



* For the satitfiiction of ihe rrader, I simll tubloin a tbon gtvmtlogy of 
WillUm't deiv«nt firum Rollo, the first Duk« q( Vlonamady. 
Rollo. died iu 917. 

I 
Wllluuv^94a 



ichar I. 4. 



Richar I. + 996. 



Ricbardll. -f 1006. Bttma«Ethelred + I016L 
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Biehafd ni.+10(|. Robert^-loaSk Edmiud410l6. Edwanl+1066. 



I without issaa. 
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William, by Her- Edward 4. 1037. 
Icra, a concubine. | 

Edpir AtheUng. 
The defeent4>r Harold eau be traced no farther back than his grand- 
&tber Wttlfuoth, ** cliild of SusfifZ." His father Godwin had married 
Gyda, the sister of Ulfr, brotiier-iu-law to Canute. Of the connexion be- 
tween Godwin and Ulfr, Mr. Turner has given from the Rnytlingc Saga 
an aeeonnt, which savours mere of romance than of history 
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barbarous custom bad invested the lord of tbe district 
with a pretended right not only to the remains of the 
wreck, but also to the persons of the survivors : nor were 
imprisonment, threats, and torments spared to extort, 
from the captives an exorbitant ransom. Harold and 
his companions were seized on the beach, conducted to 
the earl Guy, by whom they were immured within his 
castle of Beaurain. No circumstance could have been 
more propitious to the views of William. He demanded 
the prisoners : they were surrendered to him at Eu in 
Normandy ; and the compliance of Guy was rewarded 
with a valuable donation of land. In the Norman court 
Harold was treated with respect and munificence: but 
he epjoyed only the semblance of liberty, and soon had 
reason to regret the dungeons of Beaurain. Compelled 
by the necessity of his situation, he consented to do 
homage for his lands and honours to William, as the ap- 
parent successor of Edward. But the jealousy of the 
Norman required more than the mere ceremony of 
homage. Before an assembly of his barons, Harold was 
constrained to swear that he would promote the sucoes- 
aion of the duke to the English crown, that he would 
guard his interests in the court of Edward, and that he 
would admit a Norman garrison into his castle of Dover. 
At length, loaded with presents but distressed in mind, 
he was permitted to leave the territory of his rival. He 
had obtained from the gratitude of William the libera- 
tion of his nephew, Haco, one of the hostages, whom 
Edward had formerly required from €k)dwin ; Wulfboth, 
the other, was detained by the policy of the NormaSt aa 
a security for the faith of his brother *. 

That Harold was thus delivered up by the earl of Pdn- 
thieu, and was compelled to swear fealty to Williaiii> axe 
indisputable facts : but the object which originally in- 
duced him to put to sea, is a subject of doubt and invet- 
tigation. By the Norman writers, and those who ft^ow 

* See the account in William of Poitou. who reeeived the Mrlifiolafi 0l 
tbe oath from peraone wlio were present. Giiii. Pict 79^80. 8d. 
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thfiiau ve are told, that Edward, moved by gratitude and 
retationshipf bad appointed William his successor, and 
that Harold was sent to notify this appointment to the 
jduke *. Nor, indeed, is it improbable that such a report 
should be circulated in Normandy, as a justification for 
the violence which was offered to Harold. Many of the 
English historians have preserved, or invented, a differ- 
ent account If we may believe them, the earl intended 
to visit William, but his object was to solicit the liberty 
of the hostages, Haco and Wulfnotht. It is, however, 
difficult to conceive that a man ambitious of a crown, 
would, for the freedom of two captives, trust himself and 
the success of his projects, to the mercy of a rival. Per- 
haps it were more safe to rely on the authority of those 
writers, who appear ignorant of both these reports ; and 
who describe the voyage gf Harold as an occasional ex- 
cursion along the coast, from which he was driven by a 
storm on the barbarous territory of Ponthieu {. 

It was about the end of summer, when the earl return* 
ed to England | ; his services were immediately required 
by an insurrection of the Northumbrians. Tostig had 
governed that people with the rapacity of a despot, and 
the cruelty of a barbarian. In ihe preceding year he 
had perfidiously murdered two of the noblest thanes in 
his palace at York : at hi^ request Bditha had ordered 
the assassination of Gospatric in Edward's court ; and 
the recent imposition of an extraordinary tax, as it was 
universally felt, had armed the whole population against 
his government In the beginning of October the in- 
surgents surprised York. Tostig fled ; his treasures and 
armoury were pillaged; lus guards, to the number of two 
hundred, both Danes and English, with their comman- 



• Guil Pict 77. Order. Vit. 498. WiL Gemet S85 
t Eadm. 4. Sim. Danel. 195. Heminf^ford, 456. 
t Mat. PatU. 2. West. 218. Malm. 52. 
I No writer that I know has 6xe'l the date of Hnrold's defention in 
Knrmandy; bnt we learn from Picianentus* tlwt the com iu Bnrta^newaa 
vtmoBt ripe. (Piet. 81. 8.r ) 
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den, Amund and Ravenswarth, were made prisoners, 
conducted out of tbe city, and massacred in cold blood 
on the north bank of the Ouse. Elated with their suc- 
cess the insurgents dhose for their future earl Morcar, 
the son of Alfgar ; and that nobleman, with the men of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire, and his brother 
Edwin with those of Leicester, and a body of Welsh auxi- 
liaries, advanced as far south as Northampton. Eere 
they were met by Harold. When he inquired into the 
nature of their demands, they replied, that they were 
freemen, and would not tamely submit to oppression ; 
that they required the confirmation of the laws of Canute, 
and the appointment of Morcar to the earldom of North- 
umberland. Harold returned, and obtained the royal 
assent to their requests : but during his absence and at 
their departure, they plundered the countiy, burnt the 
villages, and carried away several hundi-eds of the inha- 
bitants, who were destined to a life of slavery, unless 
their ransom should be afterwards paid by their friends. 
Tostig, dissatisfied with the pacification, repaired to 
Bruges, the usual asylum of his family *. 

If, on this occasion, Harold appeared to desert the 
cause of his brother, we may attribute his Moderation, 
not only to the formidable appearance of theinsurgents^ 
but also to a prudent regard for his own interest. The 
king was hastening to the grave ; «nd the success of the 
earl's projects required his presence in London, a period 
of tranquillity, and the good will of the people. He re- 
turned to the metropolis on the 30th November, five 
weeks before Edward breathed his last The monarch 
previously to his decease had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the dedication of the church of Westminster, which 
had been the great object of his solicitude during his 
latter years. When the witan opposed his journey to 
Rome, Leo IX. authorized him to commute his intended 
pilgrimage for some other work of piety. With this 

• Ohron. Snx. 171. Chron. Lnmb. ad ann. lOeS. Flor. 63a 
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▼iew he set apart the tenth of his yearly revenue, and 
rebuilt from its foundation the church of St. Peter, at 
the western extremity of the capital. On the vigil of 
Christmas he was attacked by the fever which ultimately 
proved fatal. For three days he struggled against the 
violence of the disease, held his court as usual, and pre- 
sided with affected cheerfulness at the royal banquets. 
On the festival of the Innocents, the day appointed for 
ttke dedication of the new church, he was unable to leave 
his chamber. Tl\e ceremony was, however, performed. 
Editfaa took the charge of the decorations, and represented 
the royal founder. But his absence and the idea of his 
danger, diffused a deep gloom among the thousands 
who had assembled to witness the spectacle. ' After lin- 
gering a week longer, Edward died on the 5th of Janu- 

^ ^ ary, and was buried the following day vdth royal pomp 

l06<S«in the church which he had erected *. 

If fe estimate the character of a sovereign by the test 
of popular affection, we must rank Edward among the 
best princes of his time. The goodness of his heart was 
adored by his subjects, who lamented his death with 

» Chron. fitox. 171. Spelm. eon. <>S8-437. Cum insigni icgio. Hist. 
lUm, 460. Ailrad Rier. 306.899. Hera ifc may be asked whether E'lwanI, 
befiMre his death, did or didiiot appoint a suecessor? It is evident that lie 
had looked on his nephew, Bdward the Outlaw, as the rijihtful h«ir. aud 



on that aooonnt sent tat hia ftom Hungary to Enaland. At the denth of 

Bmtnj 
ngninii deino 
Malm. iL S) : hot that it was not tiU 1065, the last year of his teisn, thnt 



that prince in 1067* we are UM that fears oonoeming the succession bqpin 
to be entertained (spes regit sangainii deinoeps deficere c»pit, Ing. 661. 



Edward abandoned the hope oi placing on the thrcne Edgar, the sun of 
his nephew. (Ing. 0B.) Whether dunng that year he appointed eiihor 
William or Harold, must for ever remain uncertain. Tliey both ass«rt«>«l 
it: but it was so much for the interest of each to have it believed, that 
neither can deserve credit It is observable that Ingulf, who was at the 
time absent on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, tells us, nnt that Han^l. but 
that Robert of Canterbury, was sent to announce tu William his appoint- 
ment (,p.68): and yet Ingulf could not have been ignorant tli At Kobert 
hi4 be^n driven Arom England thirteiTn years before. >^ illiam of I^Ntou 
(p. 44), another contemporary writer, assigns the same mission to Ruben, 
when, by the advice of tlie witan he conducted Wulfnoth and Uaco as 1hm<* 
tagas to WillUm. But we know tltat Robert, instrad of con<iuciht;; lius- 
tages. fled far hb life { and that the hostages were viven by G«>dwiu aAer 
his depaitura. Can it be that Robert on his leturn to Normaudy fiist sn;^- 
~ ' d tu WilUam the idea of claiming the succession, and lieiire was «up* 
I to have oflbrad it by the couimis»ion of KdwarH } 
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tears of undissembled grief; and bequeathed his memory 
as an object of veneration to their posterity. The bless* 
ings of his reign are the constant theme of our ancient 
writers: not, indeed, that he displayed any of those 
brilliant qualities, which attract admiration, while 
they kitiict misery. He could not boast of the victories 
which he had won, or of the conquests which he had 
achieved : but he exhibited the interesting spectacle of 
a king, negligent of his private interests, smd totally de- 
voted to the welfare of his people ; and by his labours 
to restore the dominion of the laws ; his vigilance to 
ward off foreign aggression ; his constant, and ultimately 
successful, solicitude to appease the feuds of his nobles, 
if he did not prevent the interruption, he secured at 
least a longer duration of public tranquillity than had 
been enjoyed in England for half a century. He was 
pious, kind, and compassionate ; the father of the poor, 
and the protector of the weak ; more willing to give than 
to receive ; and better pleased to pardon than to punish *. 
Under the preceding kings, force generally supplied the 
place of justice; and the people were impoverished by 
the rapacity of the sovereign. But Edward enforced the 
laws of his Saxon predecessors, and disdained the riches 
which were wrung from the labours of his subjects. 
Temperate in his diet, unostentatious in his person, 
pursuing no pleasures but those which his hawks and 
hounds afforded, he was content with the patrimonial 
demesnes of the crown ; and was able to assert, even 
after the abolition of that fruitful source of revenue, the 
Dane-gelt, that he po sessed a greater portion of wealth 
than any of his predecessors had enjoyed. To him the 
principle that the king can do no wrong, was literally 

* An uninteretting story told by Malmgbnry has been brought forward 
to prove tliat the simplicity of Edward bordered on ehildishness, nnd that 
he was so ignorant as not to know that kings possessed ttie power of pu. 
iii&hing offenders. The inference is not warranted by the oiigin<il stcny, 
which merel}^ assrrtt. that to a peasant who had broken the king's ne£k 
Edward angrily said : " 1 will do as much to von, if I ha;ve an oppoitaiiity.'' 
Tantundam tibi nocabo^ si potanx Malm. 4^ 

VOL. I. 26 
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applied by the gratitude of the people, who, if they occa- 
•tonally complained of the measures of the government, 
(and much reason they had to complain on account of 
the appointment to bishoprics of aspiring and rapacious 
adventurers,) attributed the blame not to the monarch 
himself, of whose benevolence and piety they entertained 
no doubt, but to the ministers, who had abused his con- 
fidence, or deceived his credulity *. 

It was, however, a fortunate circumstance for the 
memory of Edward, that he occupied the interval be* 
tween the Danish and Noi-man conquests. Writers were 
induced to view his character with more partiality from 
the hatred With which they looked on his successors and 
predecessors. They were foreigners, A^was a native: 
they held the crown by conquest, he by descent : they 
ground to the dust the slaves whom they had made, he 
became known to his countrymen only by his benefits. 
Hence he appeared to shine with a purer light amid the 
gloom with which he was surrounded; ar^ whenever 
the people under the despotism of the Norman kings 
had an opportunity of expressing their real wishes, th^ 
constantly called f )r '* the laws and customs of the good 
•* king Edward." 

He was the frst of our princes who touched for the 
kind's evil. The surname of '* the Confessor" was given 
to him from the bull of hi5 canonization, issued by Alex* 
ander III., about a century after his decease 

HAROLD. 

By the death of Edward, Edgar the etheling became 
the last sur^^ving male of the race of Cerdic: but, if hit 
claim were ever mentioned, it was instantly abandoned t. 
*A report had been circulated that Edward, on his death 
bed, had appointed Harold to be his successor {• He 

• HUt. R%iii. 430. EUeii.515. Malm. 44. InffaL«9. 
4 Qtiiia purr tmito booori minus idowtm Tidebatar. Alar. 1U«t. 366. 
I I ail much iucIiiiM to baU«ve ibitf report, not only oo the tevtimony 
wf .be KiiKlUh « ritiTM (Cbron. Sax. 17*. Il«v«l, 449. Eadmer, 5. Sim. 
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was proclaimed king in an assembly of the thanes and J«n 
of the citizens of London ; and the next day witnessed 6th. 
both the funeral of the late, and the coronation of the 
new sovereign. On account of the suspension of Sti 
gand, the ceremony was performed by Aldred, the arch- 
bishop of York *. To Edgar, in' litfu of the crown, was 
given the earldom of Oxford. 

The southern counties cheerfully acquiesced in the 
succession of Harold: he was alarmed and perplexed 
by the hesitation of the Northumbrians. Their pride 
refused to be bound, by the act of thode whose military 
qualities they deemed inferior to their own { and they 
looked around for a chieftain, who would soUcit their 
aid, and* accept the crown from their hands. Harold 
hastened into the north: instead of an army he was 
accompanied by Wulstan, the venerable bishop of Wpr-. 
cester; by 'wliose influence, combined with his- own 
conciliatory conduct, he soon won the affections, and 
secured the obedience of the Northumbrians. His mar- 
riage with Editha, the daughter of Alfgar, bound to his 
interest her two brothers, the powerful earls Morcar 
and Edwin t. 

The intelligence both of the death of Edward, and of 
the immediate coronation of Harold, had been conveyed 
to Normandy 1^ the same messenger. William assem- 
bled his council, informed them of the event, and ex- 
pressed his determination to pucsue by arms his preten- 
sions to the crown of England. An envoy was despatched 

Dun. 19a, At. BeT. 136. Flor. 633. Hist £lien. 515): but hecaae iu 
truth is ackDo«le<]ged by the enemies of Harold. Etivardi dono In 
ipsiut fine. Guil. Viot 135. M^ot\u prinoeps eononsit Order. Vit 
493. 

• Inf alf. 68. ¥\ot. 63a Hist. Elien. 513. In n fact, which publicly 
look place in Knglaud, the native writers are more entitletl to credit th«a 
ibrpiKuers. The Normans Ray HaroUrvtiit crowned by Sti);and (ntm 
sanetji ccinsecratioue Sti^andi, Gnil. Pict. 105): and the statement is sttp- 
]H)rted by the Abjures on the tai)estr\ of Bayeiix (Lancelot, 42L). But 
ihey ^ve us uuly the rffmrts |irevalfnt in Normandy: and William, 
anxious to intert'st the ieU;.iun of hid subjects in bin own lavunr, wou d 
readily conntenaure the iiotiou that hi:* lival had been crcmned by % tusr 
pciidfd pri^iate. 

t Ang. Sue. ii. 253. 
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to remind Harold of his former oath ot fealty, and pro- 
mise of assistance. The king rephed : that the oath had 
heen nxtorted from him hy force ; that a promise to give 
a crown which did not belong to him, could not be bind- 
ing; that he had been elected king by the firee suffrage 
of the people ; and that, when it should come to the trial, 
he would prove himself worthy of their dioice. The 
message was such as Harold, the answer such as WiUiam, 
expected. Each had already determined to appeal to 
the sword ; and the English no less than the Normans 
were astonished at the mighty preparations made to 
decide the important quarrel *. 

It was unfortunate for Harold that he had to contend 
at the same time not only with William, but with .his 
brother Tostig, the exiled earl of Northumberland, in 
whom he experienced a most bitter and enterprising 
adversary. The outlaw visited Normandy, and arranged 
a plan of cooperation with the duke : he sent messen- 
gei^ to the northern princes, and engaged the assistance 
of Harald Hardrada, the king of Norway ; he collected 
a fleet of sixty sail at Bruges, and entering the channel 
began the war by levying contributions in the Isle of 
Wight. But he retired upon the approach of his bro- 
ther, and sailing round the south forcdand, directed his 
course to the north. In lindesey he was defeated by 
Edwin: his mariners abandoned him in his distress; 
and Malcolm, king of Scotland, afforded him an asylum 
till the arrival of ms Norwegian ally t. The armament 
under Hardrada was not ready for sea till the month of 
August ; when the Norwegian monarch, leaving the re- 
gency of the kingdom to his son Magnus, embarked 
with his family and a gallant army in a fleet of three 
hundred sail. His queen Elizabeth and her two daugh- 
ters, fearing the dangers of the campaign, were set on 
shore at the Orkneys; and Hardrada, according to 

•In«.68. Eadm.& Matt Paris. Ma1m.5«. 

fChr011.Sax.i7aL Malm. 63. Hunt. 810. Snorre. ttl liC Onbr.Vit. 
apvd DnehMa* 4(0 49S. Gemetic. 283 
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agreement, was joined by Tostig with a few ships at the 
mouth of the Tyne. Their first object was to obtain 
possession of York ; and with this view they entered the . 
Humber and ascended the Ouse. A desperate attempt * 
to save that capital was made by the earls Edwin and 
Morcar. The Norwegian had drawn up his men with Sept. 
their right flank to the river, and their left to a mormst.^^^^* 
The impetuosity of the English burst through the line : 
but they in their turn were overwhelmed by a fresh 
body of forces from the ships ; and more of the fugitives 
perished in the water than 'had fiiUen by the sword. 
Edwin and Morcar escaped to York : n^;otiaSon8 were 
opened; and the mutual exchange of one hundred and 
fifty hostages shews, that the province was conditionally 
surrendered to the invaders*. 

Harold had completed his preparations, and having 
selected a position between Pevensey and Hastingi^ ^ 
awaited with confidence the threatened deseent of the 
Norman. The u!::«expected invasion of Hardrada discon- 
certed his projects. Trusting, however, to his fortune, 
and encouraged by the tempestuous state of the wea- 
ther, he lost not a moment in marching against the 
aggressor, and arrived in the neighbourhood of York 
within four days after the late battle. Unconsdous of 
danger Hardrada had left one part of his forces on 
board the fleet, while he marched with the other for the 
purpose of dividing and regulating the province which 
he had conquered. In this employment he was over- 
taken by the inde&tigable Harold. Surprised, but not Sept 
dismayed, the Norwegian sent three messengers to the 27th. 
fleet to hasten the march of his men, while he retired 
slowly to Stamford-bridge on the Derwent. There he 
drew up his warriors in a compact but hollow circle. 
The royal standard occupied the centre: the circum- 
ference was composed of spearmen. The whole was 

• Chnin. Sax. 172L Snorre, 153— 15S. Fknr. 634. B\gieik,2H. 
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mnounded by a line of spears firmly fixed in the earth, 
and pointed outwards in an oblique direction. 

The Icelandic historian has preser\'ed some ctm'out 
anecdotes respecting this celebrafbd battle. Hardrada 
wore a blue mantle and a glittering helmet. As he 
rode round the circle, his horse fell. "Who" ex- 
claimed Harold, ** is that chieftain on the ground ? ^ 
Being told it was Hardrada. ** He is," retiumed the 
king, ** a gallant warrior : but his fall shews that his 
** fate is approadiing." Soon afterwards a messenger 
came from the English monarch with an offer of the 
earldom of Northumberland to Tostig. ** The proposal," 
said the outlaw, *' should have been made some months 
•* ago. But' if I accept it, what will my brother give to 
'• the king of Norway?" " Seven feet of land for a 
** grave," was the contemptuous reply. Tostig scorned 
to abandon his friend. 

Tlie English cavalry were accustomed to charge in 
irregular masses ; and, if they met with resistance, to 
disperse in every direction, and re-assemble upon a 
given point The firm array of the Norwegians bade 
defiance to all their efforts ; and Harold with his great 
superiority of force might yet have been foiled, had not 
the ardour of the enemy seduced them to break their 
ranks, and pursue the fugitive cavalry. That instant 
the English rushed into the opening ; and in the con- 
fusion Hardrada was shot through the neck with an 
arrqw. He fell instantly : and Tostig assumed the com- 
mand. A Second offer from Haroll was indignantly 
refused ; the arrival of the expected aid revived the 
fiunting spirits of the Norwegians ; and a desperate but 
unavailing effort was made to wrest the victory out of 
the hands of the English, The battle was continued by 
the obstinacy of the enemy long after every reasonaV.e 
hope of success had been extinguished ; and it was only 
terminated by the death of Tostig, and of every cele- 
brated chieftain in the Norwegian army. This action 
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19 considered as one of the most bloody that 'is recorded 
in our annals ; and at the distance of fifty years the spot 
was still whitened with the bones of the slain*. 

The courage of Harold was tempered with humanity. 
He sent for Olave, the -younger . son of Hardrada, who, 
accompanied by his bishop, and the eari of thtf Orkneys, 
obeyed the summons of the conqueror. He experienced 
a courteous reception ; swore to live in amity with Eng- 
land ; and was dismissed with twelve ships to revisit his 
native country. A few days were necessarily employed 
by Harold in taking possession of the Norwegian fleet, 
securing the spoil, and refreshing his exhausted troops. 
He repaired to York • but the public rejoicing of the 
citizens could not tranquillize his impatience to learn 
the motions of his remaining and most formidable com- 
petitor. The king was seated at the royal banquet, and 
surrounded by his thanes, when a messenger entered 
the hall, and announced the arrival and descent of the 
Normans on the coast of Sussex. The battle of Stam- 
ford-bridge had been fought on the twentynseventh, 
William effected his landing on the twenty-ninth, of 
"September t. 

That prince had employed eight months in the most 
active preparations for the invasion. By the gravest of 
his counsellors it was deemed a most hazardous enter- 
prise : but his confidence was not to be shaken by iheir 
suggestions ; and the people, catching the spirit, seconded 
with all their zeal the exertions of their duke. Nor was 

• Snorre, 156~1€5. Ing. 69. Chron. Sax, 179* Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 
1066. Hunt. 210. Order. Vit apud Mawres. 174. Tostiff had married 
Judith, the daughter of Baldwin, earl of Flander*. Slie afterwards 
•sfKnued the son of Aio and Cunc^unda, OueI|»h I. or V.. fjrom whom in a 
direct line the present royal fomily of England is descended. But I do 
Mot And that her first husband Tostiff ever took the title of kinc of Enc- 
land. as u supposed by Gibbon, Miscel. Works. iiL 192. 

f Hmit 210. Hist. Rames. 162. The printed chronicle (172) says. 
William landed on Michnelmas-day : and this I conceire to be the mean- 
ing or Orderic, wlio^ays he crossed' the sea on the night preceding i\^5). 
I cannot, however, agree with Ordi»r»c (184), or with Gemmeticensis 
OrfL 30. that the battle of Stimford-bndge was fought on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. Th« English v ritert pUce it on the 33th or 27th of September. 
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this enthusiasm confined to his own subjects. Bretons,' 
Poitevins, Burgundi&ns, and warriors from every pro* 
vince of France, crowded to his standard ; and hy the 
beginning of August he ibund himself at the head of 
fifty thousand cavalry, besides a smaller body of infim- 
try *, All had been taught to believe, that they were 
called to fight in the cause of justice against an usurper, 
of religion against a perjured traitor. Whatever claim 
other individuals might prefer to the crown of England, 
Harold, the man, the liege subject of William, could not 
lawfully withhold it from his lord. To strengthen these 
impressions the duke had sent an embassy to pope Alex- 
ander III^ from whom he had received a consecrated 
banner. This might be no more than a return of po- 
liteness on the part of the pontiff: but to the troops it 
was represented as the sanction of their intended expe- 
dition t, by the head of their church. 

To furnish transports for this numerous body of men, 
for their arms, horses, and provisions, every vessel in 
Normandy had been put in requisition. But the supply 
was still inadequate : and many individuals sought the 
favour of their prince, by building others at their own 
expense in the d^erent harbours and creeks. The ge- 
neral rendezvous was appointed at the mouth of the 
Dive, a small river which flows into the sea between the 
broader streams of the Ome and the Touques ; and in 
the month of August its shallow estuary was covered 
with one thousand, or, according to. some historians, 
with three thousand vessels of every size and descrip- 
tion}. Still the success of the enterprise depended 
much on the caprice of the weather. As soon as the 

• Millb miKtmm qnlnqnaginta. PIct. 106. Fifrum wULt^nUmmU, 
Id. US. QuinquaginU milia milituwt, cum oopie peditim. Ordeiie, 174 
These pasMfea plainly prove that the wnHtts fought on horaehack. 

t Pict. 106,10?, Malm. 56. 

t Pie. 109. Oemet. p. 665. Malm. HI 56. The diike*8 ship was a pM- 
Bcut Arom his wife Matilda. On the prow was an imafe of gold, rspM> 
aenting a boy, who with his right hand pointed to Englattd, and with his 
leTt held a trampet of ivory to his mouth. Ly t Hist. toL Lapp. o«t Of M 
andcnt MS. p. 463» also at the end of Taylor^l 0«v»Mdn4 
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anny was prepared to embark, the wind veered to the 
north-east : and for more than a month it continued • 
stationary at the same point. It was not till the approach 
of the equinox that a breeze from the west released the 
fleet from its tedious confinement. The Normaneeagerly 
seized the opportunity of putting to sea : but the wind 
gradually became more violent : the skill of the mariners 
was battled by the turbulence of the elements and by the 
&ars of the soldiers : and though a great part of the fleet 
reached St. Valery near Dieppe, the whole coast ^as 
covered with fragments of wreck and the bodies of the 
drowned *. This was a severe check to the impatience 
of William. He laboured to interest Heaven in his 
behalf: the shrine of St, Valery was carried in proces- 
sion ; and the whole army joined in public supplications 
for a favourable wind. At last their wishes were grati- 
fied ; and the Duke led the way with a lantern suspended 
from the head of the mast, as a guide to his followers 
during the darkness of the night : but so unequal was 
their speed, that when he had reached the English 
shore, the others were scattered in different directions 
over 9 line of twenty leagues from one coast to the other. 
In this situation they would have offered an easy victory 
to the fleet of Harold : but unfortunatety it had previ- 
ously dispersed to procure provisions ; and the different 
squadrons had been detained in port by the violence of 
the weather t. The Normans landed without opposition 
at Pevensey (Sept. 29), marched immediately to Hast- 
ings, and threw up fortifications, at both places, to protect - 
their transports, and secure a retreat in case of disaster}. 
Nor was the precaution useless. Within a few days the 

•Pict.108. Order. 175. 

t Flor. 634. The fleet sepanted outhe 8th of Augott : bat aaaembled 
again within a fortnight after the a^^rival of the Normans. 

% QuK sibt forent reoeptaculo. et navibui propugnaculo. Order. Vit, 
apud Haserei, 1/5. The cuatodia navium ia «1m> mentioiied by PietaTi« 
« enili, p. 1 IS. Hence the assertion of later writers, that he burnt all hit 
ships, must be unfounded. I suspect the fear of toeing them was the xmmm 
that he never ventured from tiM ooast, till after the dedsiTe battle of 
Btstiiiga. . . 

VOL. I. 27 
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two ports were blockaded bv the whole navy eC Bng* 
Und*. 

In this emergency the conduct of Harold has been 
severely censured. It is alleged that intoxicated with 
his late success he deemed himself invincible : that by 
his avarice in appropriating to himself the spoils of the 
Norwegians, he deprived the country of the services of 
his veterans ; and that by his imprudence he wantonly 
staked the independence of England on the exertions of 
a handful of men, hastily collected, and unpractised in 
warfare. Perhaps these charges have no other foun* 
dation than the prejudices of writers, who sought to 
console their own pride and that of their readers, by 
ascribing the subjugation of the country to the incapa* 
city of its ruler. On the receipt of the intelligence the 
king flew to the capital. It is probable that before his 
march to the north he had left directions for troops ta 
assemble at London in the case of invasion : it is certain 
that thousands hastened to his standard, and that in six 
days he thought himself a match for his rival t. In the 
beginning of October he was feasting at York : on the 
fourteenth of the same month he had reached the <;amp 
of the Normans. But no celerity could surprise tlM 
vigilance of William. His scouts brought him advice 

* The Norman writers, anxious to exaggerate thefovee»of the oonqnereil, 
make the English fleet amount to 70<> stal. Pict. 127. ViL 177. 

f Within the^e six days we are told that messages were exchanged be- 
tween the two tirala. An Eiiglish monk, en the part of Hatold, aeitnov^* 
ledg**d the prior right olT William ; btit maintained that Edward had, on hit 
death-bed, left the crown to Harold, and that the last disposition had 
rerokfd the former. A monk of Fecamp r«{)lied, on tiie pait of Willlaio, 
that Edward had given him the crown by the adyice of his witan ; that 
Godwin. Stigand. Leofric, and Siwjard had «w6rn to allow no other prince 
to succeed : that hostages had been given for the execution of their oaths : 
that Harold had afterwards, at the command of Edward, taljien upon hini* 
self a similar obligation ; that William had no objection to sunmit his 
clarm to the decision of the laws» either English or Nonnaw : or that, if 
his rrval preferred k. he was ready to meet him in sini.-lo,combat. Harold 
merely relied, that Go<l should }tt«1ge between them. Pkt. IIS— 196, I 
distrust the who e of this storv. Reasons have already liven addueed to ' 
make it doubtful, whether Edward the Confessor ever pfomised the file- 
cession to T^'iUiam : and the arrival of E<lward the Outlaw as ttie pM- 
Kiimptivc ^eir to the erwwn in, 1057. sliews that the assertioUt said'tolMlfe 
Uoea by the manh of Ifecamy, aie iVall piabaUUty U\am . . 
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of the i^yproftch of (he Baglish, He made immediate 
preparations for the impending combat; recalled the 
detachments which had been sent out to plunder, and 
retiring to his tent, attended at maas> and received the 
communion*. 

In the casuistry of that age no crime was reckoned 
more shameful or more atrocious than the treason of a 
vassal against his lord ; and William seems to have been 
powerfully impressed with, the notion, which had been 
so industriously propagated among his troops, that Hea- 
ven would not fail to avenge upon Harold the violation 
of his oath. When he was, told that the king of England 
accompanied the army, he expressed his astonishment 
that a man, conscious of the guilt of perjury, should 
venture his person in batUe t. The same sentiment was 
prevalent among the English. The brothers of Harold 
earnestly intreated him to absent himself from the field. 
** You have sworn," they said, ** fealty to William : you 
** cannot lawfully fight against a prince, to whom, in the 
" name of God, you have promised submission. Leave 
** to us the direction of the battle. We are bound by no 
'* oaths. We know nothing of the Norman except as 
" the enemy of our country.'* The king laughed at 
their apprehensions $. 

The spot which he had selected for this important 
contesf was called Senlac, nine miles from Hastings, an 
eminence opening to the south, and covered on the back 
by an extensive wood (Oct 14) Q. As his troops arrived 
he posted them on the declivity in one compact and im- 
mense mass. In the centre waved the royal standard, 

* This drenmstanoe probably |^y« occatkm to the statement of Bfalmt- 
hwry (56. 57). that the Englisb spent the night before the battle in drink- 
ing, the Normaos in prayer. Tlie fact is. that Harold hastened to take the 
enemy nnawares : aud partly succeeded, as several detachments h«d gone 
ont to plunder In the morning before his approach was known. Pici. l3{7. 
t Taylor's Ann. 1»3. t Order. Vit. 176. Malm. 56. 

I Stoma winters have supposed the name was derived from Sangno-Iac. or 
the lake at blood, in allusion to the carnage made in this battle. But 
Orderie assures us that Senlac waa the aadttit namt. Locot, qui fitalgi 
ftati|iiita»«0n1i*tuik *Kif*i4, ■ , ^ 
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the figure of a warrior in the act of fighting, worked in 
thread of gold, and ornamented with precious stones. 
By its side stood Harold and his two brothers Gurth and 
Leofwin ; and around them the rest of the army, every 
man on foot. In this arrangement the king seems to 
have adopted, as far as circumstances would permit, the 
plan which had lately proved so iatal to the Norwegians, 
and which now, from the same causes, was productive 
of a similar result Probably he feared the shock of the 
numerous cavalry of the Normans. Both men and 
horses were completely cased in armour, which gave to 
their charge an irresistible weight, and rendered them 
almost invulnerable by ordinary weapons. For the 
purpose of opposing them with more chance of success 
Harold had brought with him engines to discharge 
stones into their ranks, and had recommended to his 
soldiers to confine themselves in close fight to the use of 
the battle-axe, a heavy and murderous weapon. 

On the opposite hill, William was employed in mar- 
shalling his host. In the front he placed the archers 
and bowmen : the second line was composed of heavy 
infantry clothed in coats of mail ; and behind these the 
duke arranged in five divisions, the hope and the pride 
of the Norman force, the knights and men-at-arms. 
That he would strive both bywords and actions to infuse 
into this multitude of warriors from different nations an 
ardour similar to his own, is not improbable : but tlie 
two harangues which William of Poitou, and Henry of 
Huntingdon, have put into his mouth, may with equal 
probability be attributed to the ingenuity of the writers. 
This only we know from himself, that in the hearing of his 
barons, he made a solemn vow to Grod, that if he gained 
the victory, he would found a church for the common 
benefit of all his followers. About nine in the morning 
the army began to move, crossed the interval between 
the two hills, and slowly ascended the eminence on 
which the English were posted. The papal banner, as 
«n omen of victory, was carried in the front by Toufttain 
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the &ir, a dangerous honour in'hich two of the Norman 
barons had successively declined *. 

At the moment when the armies were ready to engage* 
the Normans raised the notional shout of '* God is our 
** help," which was as loudly answered by the adverse 
cry of ** Christ's rood, the holy rood." The archers, 
after the discharge of their arrows, retired to the infan- 
try, whose weak and extended line was unable to make 
any impression on their more numerous opponents. 
William ordered the cavalry to charge. The shock was 
dreadful : but the English in every point opposed a solid 
and impenetrable mass. Neither buckler nor corslet 
could withstand the stroke of the bXttle-axe, wielded by 
a powerful arm and with unerring aim ; and the confi- 
dence of the Normans melted away at the view of theii 
own loss, and the bold countenance of their enemies ^ 
After a short pause the horse and foot of the left wing 
betook themselves to flight; their opponents eagerly 
pursued ; and a report was spread that William himself 
had fetUen. The whole army began to waver ; when the 
duke with his helmet in his hand, rode along the line, 
exclaiming : '' I am still alive, and, with the help of 
•* God, I still shall couftuer." The presence and confi- 
dence of their commander revived the hopes of the 
Normans ; and the speedy destruction of the English, 
who had pursued the fugitives, was fondly magnified 
into an assurance of victory. These brave but incautious 
men had, on their return, been intercepted by a nu- 
merous body of cavalry ; and on foot and in confusion 
they quickly disappeared beneath the swords or rather 
the horses of the enemy. Not a man survived the car- 
nage. 

William led his troops again to the attack : but the 
Epglish column, dense and immoveable as a rock 
amidst the waves, resisted every assault. Disappointed 
and perplexed, the Norman had recourse to a stratagem, 

• Pict. 127. H^nt. 210, 911. Ordeiie, 178. He mWe the tow ad eonim 
tforda roboroBdau New. R7111. L 4. 
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suggested by his success in the earlier part of the day. 
He ordered a division of horSe to flee : they were pur- 
sued ; and the temerity of the piirsuers was punished 
with instant destruction. The same feint was tried with 
equal success in another part of the field. These losses 
might diminish the numbers of the English : but the 
main body obstinately maintained its position ; aud bado 
defiance to every effort of the Normans *. * 

During the engagement William had given the most 
signal proofs of personal bravery. Three horses had 
been killed under him ; and he had been compelled to 
grapple on foot with his adversaries. Harold also had 
animated his followers, both by word and example, and 
had displayed a courage worthy of the crown for which 
he was fighting. His brothers Gurth and Leofwin had 
perished already : but as long as he survived, no man 
entertained the apprehension of defeat or admitted the 
idea of flight. A little before sunset an arrow shot at 
random, entered his eye. He instantly fell ; and the 
knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts of the English. 
Twenty Normans undertook to seize the royal banner ; 
and effected their purpose, but with the loss of half their - 
number. One of them, who manned with his sword the 
dead body of the king, was afterwards disgraced by Wil- 
liam for his brutality. At dusk the English broke up, 
and dispersed through the wood. The Normans followed 
their track by the light of the moon, when ignorance of 
the country led them to a spot intersected with ditches, 
into which they were precipitated in the ardour of pur- 
suit. The fugitives, recalled by the accident, inflicted a 
severe vengeance on their adversaries. As William, 
attracted by the cries of the combatants, was hastening 
to the plac^, he met Eustace of Boulogne and fifty 
knights fleeing with all their speed.* He called on them 
to stop : but the earl, while he was in the act of whis- 
pering into the ear of the duke, received a stroke on 
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the back, which forced the blood out of his tnouth and 
nostrils. He was parried in a state of insensibility to 
his tent : William's intrepidity hurried him forward to 
the scene of danger. His presence encouraged his 
men ; succours arrived; and the English, after an ob« 
stinate resistance, were repulsed *. 

Thus ended this memorable and fatal battle. On the 
side of the victors almost sixty jthousand men had been 
engaged, and more thaii one-fourthr were left on the 
field. The number of the vanquished, and the amount 
of their loss, are unknown. By the vanity of the Nor- 
man historians the English army has been exaggerated 
beyond the limits of credibility : by that of the native 
writers it has been reduced to a handful of resolute 
warriors t: but both agree that with Harold and his 
brothers perished all the nobility of the south of Eng- 
land ; a loss which could not be repaired. The king's 
mother begged as a boon the dead body of her son ; and 
offered as a ransom its weight in gold]; : but the resent- 
ment of William had rendered him callous to pity, and 
insensible to all interested considerations. He ordered 
the corpse of the fallen monarch to be buried on the 
beach; adding with a sneer; v*he guarded the coast 
•'while he was alive ; let him continue to guard it after 
«* death." By stealth, however, or by purchase, the 
royal remains were removed from this unhallowed site, 
and deposited in the church of Waltham, which Harold 
had founded before he^ ascended the throne }. 

• Pict 13«— 134. Orderic, 182— 183. Hunt. 211. Malm. 57 

t See Piet. 138. Orderk, 178, and in cpposition» loguU; 69. Chron. Sax, 
17S. Flor.634. Malms. &3. 

t Baron Maseres has calculated the avera^ wei^^ht of the human body 
at Mmewhat less than 11.000 guineas. Pict 13& not. 

§ Pictavien8is(135)»andOrderic (185). sav that he was Iniried on the 
t>eaeh ; most cf©ur historians (Malm. 57. West. 224. Paris, 3), that the 
body was given to fab mother without ransom, and intorred by h<>r orders 
at Waltham. A more romantic storj' is told by the author of the Waltham 
MS. in the Cotton library, J ul. D. 6, who \^-rote about a century aftenicards. 
If we may believe him, two of the canons, Osgod Cnop{)e, and Ailrie, the 
ehilde maister, were sent to be spetiUtors of tiie battle. Tliey obtaiue<l 
from WllUam, to whom they |»re»ented ten marks of s«»ld. ^rmission !*» 
search fbr tlie body of their beiieftietor. Unable to di«linguish it araonn 
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ANO LO-SAXO N 8. 

Nity flf th« Ang1o-8uons->Feada] easUnn»— Ranks in floelrty— Coor^ 
of Law~Crinie»— SlaTM. 

Btbey account of the civil polity of the Anglo-Saxons 
must necessarily be imperfect We can only view the 
subject through the intervening gloom of eight centuries ; 
and the faint light which is furnished by imperfect no- 
tices, scattered hints, and partial descriptions, may serve 
to irritate, but not to satisfy curiosity. It would be in 
vain to seek for information in the works of foreign 
writers ; and the native historians never imagined that 
it could be requisite to delineate institutions with which 
they had been familiarized from their childhood, and 
which they naturally judged would be perpetuated along 
with their posterity. 

Of the military character and predatory spirit of the 
Saxons an accurate notion may be formed from the 
Danish adventurers of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Both were scions from the same Grothic stock : but the 
latter retained for a longer period the native properties 
of the original plant. Hengist and Cerdic, and their 
fellow-chieftains, were the sea-kings of their age, ani- 
mated with the same spirit, and pursuing the same 
objects as the barbarians, whose ferocity 3delded to the 

the heaps ofthe slain, they sent for HarohVs mistress, Editha^rfamamed 
" the fair,** and the " swan's neck.*' By her his features were reco^iiii^ed. 
The eorpse was interred at Waltham witli regal liouoiirs, in tlie presence 
of sevoiil Norman earls ami gentlemen. — Mr. Turner first called the att«H»- 
tion cf Ills readers to this MS. Ktst of Kng. i. 60. 
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persereranee of Alfred, but subdued the pusillanimity 
of Etfaelred. The reader has only to transfer to the 
Saxons the Danish system of warfare, its multiplied 
aggressions, its unquenchable thirst of plunder, and its 
unprovoked and wanton cruelties, and he will form a 
correct picture of the state of Britain, from the first 
defection of Hengist to the final establishment of the 
octarchy. The adventurers did not think of colonizing 
the countries which they conquered, till they had be- 
come weary of devastation ; and then they introduced 
the institutions to which they had been habituated in 
their original settlements. 

Of these the most important, and that which formed 
the groundwork of all the rest, may be discovered among 
the Germans in the age of Tacitus. From him we learli 
that every chieftain was surrounded by a numbet of 
retainers, who did him honour in time of peace, and 
accompanied him to the field in time of war. To fight 
by his side they deemed an indispensable duty ; to sur- 
vive his fall, an indelible disgrace *. It was this artifi- 
cial connexion, this principle which reciprocally bouud 
the lord to his vassal, and the vassal to his lord, that 
held together the northern hordes, when they issued 
forth in quest of adventures. . They retained it in their 
new homes; and its consequences were gradually deve 
loped, as each tribe made successive advances in power 
and civilization. jSence, in process of time, and by 
gradual improvements, grew up the feudal system, with 
its long train of obligations, of homage, suit, service, 
purveyance, reliefs, wardships, and scutage. That it 
was introduced into Ekigland by the Norman conqueror, 
is the opinion of jpespectable writerd ; and the assertion 
.may be true, if they speak of it only in its mature and 
most oppressive form. But all the primary germs of 
the feudal services may be descried among the Saxons, 
even in the eaiiier periods of their government ; and 
: many of them flourished in full luxuriance long bef<^ 

*Tw.a«niLl3,14. 
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tbe extinctiOD of the djaiasty. As the subject is inter- 
esting, I may be allowed to treat it more in detail. 

That the artificial relation between the lord and his 
man or vassal, was accurately understood, and that its 
duties were faithfully performed by the Anglo-Saxons, 
IS sufficiently evident from numerous instances in th^ 
history. We have seen* that when Cynewulf was sur- 
prised in the dead of the night at Merton, his men 
refiised to abandon, or even to survive their lord ; and 
when on the next morning the eighty-four followers of 
Cyneheard were surrounded by a superior force, they 
abo spumed the offer of life and liberty, and chose ra- 
ther to yield up their breath in a hopeless contest, than 
to violate the ^^dty which they had sworn to a murderer 
and an outlaw t. An attachment of this romantic and 
generous kind cannot but excite our sympathy. It grew 
out of the doctrine, that of all the ties which nature has 
formed or society invented, the most sacred was that 
which bound the lord and the vassal ; whence it was in- 
ferred that the breach of so solemn an engagement was 
a crime of the most disgraceful and unpardonable atro- 
city. By Alfred it was declared inexpiable: the laws 
pronounced against the offender the sentence of for- 
feiture and death $. 

It was not, however, an institution which provided 
solely for the advantage of one party. The obligations 
were reciprocal. The vassal shared with his fellows in 
the favours of his lord, and lived in security under his 
protection. It was a contract, cemented by oath« foi* the 
benefit of each. '* By the lord," said the inferior, placing 
his hands between those of his chief, ** 1 promise to be 
** faithful and true ; to love all that thou lovest, and 
** shun all that thou shunnest, conformably to the laws 

• See history, p. 140. 

4 Chron. Sax, anno 750, p. 57 

t Chnia.Sax.58. Leg. Sax. p. 83. 84, 85. 14S. 143. Etcd the word vaimI 
teems to have been known in England as early as the reign of AUIrtd. 
Asser. his instraetor, calls the thanee of 8o»erset, bqHIm Taai ilU T 
tiioensis plaga. Asser.SS^ 
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** of God and man ; and never in will or weald (power)^ 
** in word or work, to do that which thou loathest, pro- 
•• Tided thou hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil the 
** conditions to which we agreed when I subjected myself 
** to thee, and chose thy will *. 

This last proviso furnished the usual pretext for the 
dissolution of these engagements. To it every powerful 
chieftain appealed as often as he dared to disobey the 
orders of his sovereign, the *' king-lord'' as he wa» 
called, in contradistinction to inferior lords. The sub- 
yassal, indeed, could not be compelled by the tenour of 
his oath to bear arms against the head of the state ; but 
he never presumed to doubt the rectitude of his imme- 
diate chief, and always accompanied him to the field, 
whether it were against the enemies, or the sovereign of 
his country. We are told that Godwin and his sons were 
•• loath to march against their king-lord : * yet their 
** men " followed them in sufficient numbers to render 
doubtful the issue of the contest ; and on the submission 
of their leaders were only required to transfer their 
homage to " the hands '* of the king. 

It should, however, be observed that the Anglo-Saxon 
vassals were divided into two classes. Some were vas- 
sals by tenure, holding lands under the obligation of 
following their lord: and these appear to have been 
numerous : for many of the sons of the noble Saxon had 
no other inheritance but their swords, and no other pro- 
fession but that of arms. Those were therefore always 
ready to accept the offer of lands in return for milituy 
service ; and were accustomed, if they met with no such 
offer in their native province, to seek employment among 
the retainers of some powerful chieftain in the other 
Saxon kingdoms t. Besides these there were also vas- 

•Leg.40L50.63. Bromp. 859. 

t See Bedr's remarks on the fllii nubilium yel emeritoram mflitnm. Bpii 
ad Egb. Ant 309. These I take to be the tUhevmdmtn, or men of the lUli OT 
military profession, so often mentkmed in the tarly laws of the i 
kingdoms. Leg. 10. 82. S3L S5l 
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sals from choice, men who possessing lands of their own, 
enjoyed the enviable privilege of choosing their own lords : 
for it was a maxim of Anglo-Saxon le^slation that every 
man should have a superior answerable for his conduct.* 
Of both descriptions several notices may be discovered 
among the relics of Anglo-Saxon antiquity. 

Of the manner in which the original adventurers 
divided among themselves the lands of the natives we 
can speak from conjecture only ; we must wait for the 
introduction of Christianity before we meet with more 
certain and written documents. Then it appears that 
every district in possession of the Saxons had been par- 
celled out, by measurement or estimation, into folc-lands 
or famify lands ,f each allotment being supposed capable 
of supporting the settler, his family, laborers, herds and 
flocks. Thus we learn from Eddius and Beda that the 
Isle of Wight comprised twelve hundred folc-lands, the 
kingdom of Sussex seven thousand, the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, north and south of the Trent, twelve thousand.;^ 
These folc-lands were divided into estates of inheritance, 
and loens or benefices. The first were estates in perpe- 
tuity, transmissible by descent or will, or sale or gift ; 
and were now called boc-lands, because they were con- 
veyed by bocs or writings, and subject to the conditions 
expressed in such writings ; the others formed a general 
or national fund, and were allotted as benefices in return 
for courtly or military services ; of course the tenure of 
such lands was only temporary ; they reverted to the 

* In Latin they were called commendati. They w^re common in France 

SUus. capit. 443, 536), and seem to have been very numeroos in England, 
us when Alflrod bequeaths several of his lands to his son Edward, '■'■ he 
** prays the families at Chedder in Somersetshire to choose Edward on the 
**Bame terms, as had. formerly been agreed between Alfired and them.'' 
CCest. ^f.) We often find them described in Domesday, as firee men, who 
could go with their lands to whomsoeyer they pleased. Thus in Kent 
** doterant ire quoUbet cum terris suis Lefetan et Lewin et Eloret et Biret 
** et dup alii tempore regis Edwardi." Domes. 10. 6. 2. In the Ezon sur- 
vey for the expi'ession ** h-e quo volebant,'' is substituted *' ^igere dominnm 
** iiecundum voluntatem suam." FoL 383. 

f Terrae fiuniliarum. Bede. passim. 

t Bdd. c. 40. Bed. Ul. 24 } iv. 13, IS, 19 j V. W. 
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original stock on the death, removal, or resignation of 
the holder. The king, however, could, with the consent 
of the witan, lawfully convey by charter to a favoured 
individual any number of fdc-laiKls as an estate of inher- 
itance. In that case the land was said to be booked to 
him. 

At first a broad distinction was drawn between lands 
bodced to the clergy or mass thanes, and lands booked to 
the laity or woneld thanes. As the former were appointed 
to the service of God, it was their duty to be employed 
in offices of charity and devotion ; they were conse- 
quently forbidden to mingle in the fray of arms, or to 
shed the blood of their fellow-men. Hence, their lands 
were exonerated from all secular services ; an exemption 
so valuable that many noblemen purchased it of the 
king, under pretence of establishing monasteries on their 
estates. This abuse became so prevalent in Northum- 
bria, that Beda in 750 openly proclaimed his fear that 
in a short time the country would be left without defence 
against a foreign enemy ; for the sons of the thanes and 
gesiths were obliged to ofier their services to foreign 
princes, because there remained few lands for their main- 
tenance at home.* 

"What eflfect this remonstrance^produced we know not ; 
but we find very shortly afterwards the kings of Mercia 
and Wessex declaring that there are three things from 
w^ich no boc-land can be exempted, the faesten-geweorc 
or reparation of fortresses, the bryg-geweorc or construc- 
tion of bridges, and the fyrd-faerelde, or military and 
naval service.f But about a century later Ethelwulf 
granted a partial indulgence by enfranchising entirely a 
tenth part of the boc-lands, belonging not only to the 
church, but also to the laity. X 

But these three were not the only burthens to which 

* Bed. op. Min. U. 217, 218. 
t Cod. Dipl. i. 120, 204. 243. 

X Minister nortris. Cod. Dip. U. 61, 62. Lokifl taiMkrit (Vk error for 
mkiistrto). Ibid U. 69. Matmt. i. 170. 
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boo-lands were subject. Unless exemptions were granted 
by the charters, these lands were still bound to render 
many of the same services which they rendered as folo- 
lands. From the tenor of several enfranchisements, it 
appears that such services were payments in kind to the 
king out of the produce of the land and waters ; contri- 
butions of provisions for the royal household when the 
king chanced to be in the neighbourhood, or at certain 
specified times in the course of the year ; the obligation 
of supplying board, lodgings, and carriages for his offi- 
cers, and for messengers either to him or from him ; of 
maintaining his horses, hounds,* hawks, and also their 
keepers ; of furnishing timber and workmen toward the 
repair or rebuilding of his villa, and of granting a liveli- 
hood to persons demanding it under his warrant, besides 
the payment of yearly gufolo and rents, and of hots or 
compensations arising out of the fines levied on ofifenders. 
These appear to have been exacted according to the cus- 
tom of the district ; and not by the king only, but also 
in a limited degree by the ealdorman of the district, who 
in case of enfranchisement often received a pecuniary 
compensation for his consent.f 

In what manner military service for lands was orig- 
inally regulated, it is impossible to discover : at a later 
period it was fixed on the basis of immemorial usage, 
which appears from Domesday to have varied in almost 
every county and borough. Perhaps we shall not re- 
cede far from the truth, if we judge of the rest of 
the kingdom from Berkshire, in which we learn that 
one miles was furnished for every five hides of land ; 
that he served during two months ; and that, if his own 
possessions did not amount to the legal quantity, he 
received pay at the rate of four shillings to the hide 
from the other proprietors. It may be observed that 
the same number of hides was required by the law 

* See Cod. Bipl. i. 120, 204, 254, 270, 272 813 ; U. 80, 00. 
t Ibid L 815 } U. 81, 4U. . 
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for the dignity of thane, who by the Nonnan compilers 
of Domesday is called, in their feudal language, milet 
regis dominicus. 

The performance of these services was enforced by 
numerous enactments in the laws of the Saxon kings 
from the timeof Ina (700) to the reign of Canute (1030) 
On some occasions the de£eiulter was punished with the 
forfeiture of his lands, on others with the payment of a 
stated fine. In Worcestershire if he were a vassal by 
choice, his real property was placed at the mercy of the 
king ; if the tenant of another, his lord was bound to 
find a substitute, or pay a fine of forty shillings, with 
power to levy the expense on the defaulter. The burghers 
of Oxford were at liberty to send twenty soldiers, or to 
pay twenty pounds ; at Warwick whoever disobeyed the 
summons, was mulcted one hundred shillings ; in Col- ^ 
Chester every house paid sixpence in lieu of all military 
service. In these and numerous other instances of a sim- 
ilar description, we may easily recognise the rudiments of 
the prestation, called scutage by the Norman feudalists.* 

The king appears to have claimed the power, not only 
of disposing of the benefice or fee after the death of the 
tenant, but also of controlling the distribution of his 
other possessions. Hence the vassal in his will was 
always anxious to obtain the confirmation of his supe^ 
rior, and to make provision for the payment of what was 
termed by the Saxons the heriot, by the Normans the 
relief. -f Of both these practices we meet with nume- 
rous instances. Thus Elf helm, after leaving his heriot 
to the king, concludes his will in these words : ** And 
" now I beseech thee, my beloved lord, that my last 
'< testament may stand, and that thou do not permit it to 

* Leg. 23, 135. Domesday, passim. 

t Thoogh Bracton makes a distinction between them, the laws more an- 
cient than Bracton make none. Compare Leg. Sax. 144 with 223. By the 
Conqueror it was decreed that the relief should be paid out of the chattels 
of the deceased. The relief ci the vavasor is the best horse which the tenant 
had on the day of hi« death .* a jour de sa mort Ibid. 
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•* be annulled. God is my witness that I was always obe- 
•* dient to thy father, .faithful to hiro, both in mind and 
" might, and ever true and lo\dng to thee* '* So also 
archbishop iElfric first '* bequeaths to his lord his best 
•• ship, and the sail-yards thereto, and sixty helmets, and 
•* sixty coats of mail," arid then wills, if it were his lord's 
will, &c. t By the laws it was provided that the heriot 
should be paid within twelve mpnths from the death of 
the last possessor; and was apportioned to the rank 
which he bore in the state. That of an earl was four 
horses saddled, four unsaddled, four helmets, four coats 
ot mail, eight spears, eight shields, four swords, and one 
hundred mancuses of gold : of a king's thane one half 
of the last : of an inferior thane his horse, and his arms, 
with an offer of his hounds or hawks. If he died intes 
«tate, the payment of the heriot preserved the estate in 
his family : if he fell in battle for his lord, the heriot 
was remitted J. 

There is reason to believe that the Saxon like the 
Norman kings (and their example was probably imitated 
by the inferior lords) claimed occasionally the ward- 
ship of heiresses, and disposed of them in marriage $. 
The laws, though their language is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, seem to allude to such a custom. They provide 

* Lye, App. ii. 

t Mwes's ^(Hc, 62. Yet, as passages of this kind are not general in 
Wills, I am inclined to think that they were nothing more than petitions for 
the king's protection, if any attempt were made to set the will aside. JEth- 
elstan, indeed, asked and obtained the consent of king Ethelred that he 
might dispose by will of his property : but he was the king's son, and that 
very circumstance may take his case out of the general rule. Yet even he, 
after this consent, prefers a petition to the witan ^ for their aid that his will 
may stand." — Lye, App. No. 6. 

X Leg. 144, 223, 245. It has been said that heriots were introduced by 
Canut^ because they are not mentioned in the laws of his predecessors. 
But he seems merely to record an ancient custom. They are noticed as 
such under Edgar (Hist. Elien. 480), and Elfhehn, whose heriot has been 
already mentioned, lived many years before Ethelred. Longo retroacto 
tempcNre. Il^d. 498. Edgar himself describes th^n as an ancient institu- 
tion in the charter, in which he frees the monasteries fh>m the obligation. 
** Solitus census, quem indigenss Heritua usuallter vocitant, qui pro hujus 
" patrias potentibus poet obitum reg^bus dari solet." Seldeni, Spirileg. ad 
Eadm. p. 153. 

^ Leg. 144, 145. Hist Barnes. 403, Ul. 
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that no maid or \iridow shall be compelled to marry 
against her will, and very inconsistently forbid the 
female to be sold in marriage, while they allow a pre- 
sent to be accepted from her husband *. This custom 
prevailed also in the royal burghs. In Shrewsbury no 
woman could marry without a licence from the king. 
With her first husband she paid a fine of ten shillings : 
if she took a second, the sum was doubled t. 

From the tenures of land we may pass to the distinc- 
tion of ranks, and the administration of justice. With 
a few shades of accidental difference both these were 
substantially the same in all the nations of Gothic 
origin. Among the Anglo-Saxons the free population 
was divided into the eorl and ceorl, the men of nobl** 
and ignoble descent ;[. The former were said to be 
ethel-born : and with a people acknowledging no other 
merit than martial prowess, it is probable that this dis- 
tinction attached to those only whose fathers had never 
exercised the occupations of husbandry or of the me- 
chanical arts. It was merely personal: it conferred 
neither property nor power but it served to gratify 
pride; and numerous complaints attest the arrogance 
with which the noble Saxon looked down on his inferior, 
and the reluctance with which ** the full-born" bore the 
superiority of the " less-born," whom merit or favour 
had raised above them $. The termination ing added to 
the name of the progenitor designated his posterity. 
The Uffingas were the descendants of Uffa, the Oiscin- 
gas the descendants of Oisc||. But the more lofty title 
of etheling, the son of the noble, was reserved for the 
members of the reigning family ; and these in each of 
the Saxon dynasties pretended to derive their pedigree 

• ^.^^. 109. 122. 144. 145. 

t Duniesday, Sciropescirn, «nd a forfpiture is mentioned in Norfolk, be- 
cause tlie woman who held the projierty mniried within a year after the 
death of lier husband.— Gen»*rnl Introduction, vol. iir , by Mr, KUis. 

X By not attending to this meauini; of the wonl eorl, ant'l rendfrinu it earl, 
the translators of the Saxon law« have made several passaires uuintelti- 
. Ule. SeeLejc 3. .35. 65. 

iLeR.83lll. Bd.296. J Bed. it 5. 15, 

VOL. I. 28 ■ 
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from Woden, a real or fabulous cinqueror, who was 
adored by his votaries as the god of battles. The sup- 
posed divinity of their parent secured to them the 'fene- 
ration of their pagan followers ; and when Chriacianity 
had dissipated the illusion, the superiority of their 
earthly descent was still acknowledged by all their con- 
temporaries *. 

Among the ethel-bom the first place was occupied by 
the cyning or kingt. In- the succession to the crown 
the reader must have observed occasional deviations 
from the direct line of hereditary descent. The causes 
have been already explained: but whether the new 
monarch were the immediate or the collateral heir of his 
predecessor, the consent of the witan always preceded 
his coronation. Hence the original writers, whose lan- 
guage is the best evidence of the sentiments prevailing 
among their contemporaries, usually speak of their 
kings as elected to the throne. The cyning was the lord 
of the principal chieftains, and through them of their 
respective vassals. As his estates were nearly equal to 
theirs all together, so was his annual revenue and the 
number of his thanes : forming in the aggregate a power 
sufficient to humble the proudest, or to reduce the most 
f^tious of his subjects. Thrice in the year the great 
tenants of the crown were reminded of their d^nd- 
ence. At the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide they were summoned to pay him their homage. 
They appeared before him in the guise of dependants 
while he was seated on his throne with the crown on 
his head, and a sceptre in each hand. During eight 
days they were feasted at his expense, and on their dis- 
missal received presents from his bounty $. He exer- 

* Chron. Sax. 13. 15. Gale, iii. IZi.' Vqden, de cujoa ttirpo oraltanini 
provinciarum reKii^n genus originem duxit. Bed. i. 15. 

-i The etyrooloify of this word has been much disputed. As ttom thmia 
people. the'Teutunes formed thiudantt the chief tjf the peop!e, I see no Tea« 
sou w hy from cytm, or Jam, a rmce, might not oe fonned cyning, the chitf 
ef the race. 

I Chron. Sax. 163. Hist. Bam. 395. Seeptris simnl et «oiuiil Allied. 
Bier. 398. Begalla instmmenta suHiiiQit. 14.399. 
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cised an undisputed authority over the national forces by 
sea and land. He was the supreme judge ; and was 
accustomed to receive appeals from every court of judi- 
cature. Of the fines which were levied on offenders the 
principal portion was paid into his treasury : he could 
commute the punishment of death, and was accustomed 
to liberate a prisoner in every burgh and jurisdiction into 
which he entered. His ** peace'' or protection secured 
the man to whom it was granted from the pursuit of his 
enemies. At his coronation, and for eight days after- 
wards, it was extended to the whole kingdom : each year 
it was equally observed during the octaves of the three 
great festivals, in which he was accustomed to hold his 
court ; and at all times it was enjoyed by every person 
within the circuit of four miles from his actual residence, 
by travellers on the four highways, and by merchants or 
their servants, as long as they were employed on the 
navigable rivers. Some infiuctions of this peace sub- 
jected the offender to a heavy amercement : others of a 
more heinous description placed his life and property at 
the mercy of the king.* 

Though there is no direct proof that any lands were 
appropriated to the crown, yet it can hardly be doubted ; 
for the king always appears as the greatest landholder in 
the kingdom. Thus, taking the county of Kent as a sam- 

* Ijffr. 63. 199. The real distance to which the king's peace exteniled 
fVoin liis actual nrsidcnce was wliimsictellv fixed at three milet, three fur- 
lungs, three rooiU, nine feet, nlue hands (inclies?), and niue barley corns. 
Leg. 63. The object of this institution, as also of another called '* tho 
" peace of Go<l," was to diminish the number of outwges perpetrnted 
under the iiretext of retaliation. The latter is raid to Imve l)een first 
establislnd in Aquitain. about ihe year 103i: though its rudiments appear 
in ilie doc«H»8 of reveral councils before the close of the tenth century 
f Bouquet x. 49. 147); and it is enforced in the laws of Icing Kthelred at 
tlie bogiiiniug of the eleventh (Leg. 108, 109). In Eujiland it included 
the Eml»er days. Advent, I.ent the viuils, and festivals of Christ, the 
Virgin Marv, the .^iwsiles, and of All Saints, and every Sunday, reck- 
oning from the hour of nin<^ on Saturday to the dawn of light on the Mon- 
dav morning (L«g 108, 109. 121. 197). In France it l>es.an every week 
on 'the evening of the Wednesday, and lasted till the Monday f Glaber 
apud Du Cange in voce Treva). During these days it was forbtddeu, 
under severe penalties, for any man to slay, maim, or assault his enemy, 
or to di&train or plunder his hndn. Vt nullas homo alium assaliat; aU 
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pie, we find from Domesday that out of four hundred and 
thirty places described as lying within its precincts, not 
fewer than one hundred and ninety-four, nearly one-half, 
belonged to Edward the Confessor ; and the remainder 
was unequally divided among the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of Rochester, the two abbots of St. Aus- 
tin's and St. Martin's, the queen Editha, the earls God- 
win, Harold and Lewin, Alnod child, Brixi child, and 
Sbem Biga. These eleven were the great tenants in chief, 
the king's principal thanes, the real peers of the cdunty. 
But, besides the property and privileges which they 
claimed in that capacity, most of them were in posses* 
sion of parcels of land which they held in common'vdth 
many inferior thanes, as sub-tenants ; some under the 
crown, some under its immediate vassals, thus pointing 
out, by the difierence of their tenures, what originally 
was the king's demesne, and what was the demesne of 
the great lords in whose places they now stood.* 

The consort of the cyning was originally known by the 
appellation of ** queen," and shared in common with her 
husband the splendour of royalty. But of this distinc- 
tion she was deprived by the crime of Eadburga, the 
daughter of Offa, who had administered poison to her 
husband Brihtric, king of Wessex. In the paroxysm of 
their indignation the witan punished the uno^nding 
wives of their future monarchs by abolishing with the 
title of queen all the appendages of female royalty. 
Ethelwulf, in his old age, ventured to despise the pre- 
judices of his subjects. His young consort, Judith, was 
crowned in France, and was permitted to seat herself by 
his side on the throne.f There is no satisfactory proof 

Tolneret, aut occidat, nuUos namium ant pnsdam cajuat. Order. Tit. 
anno 1096. 

* See Hursham^s Summary Table of Lands in Kent, compiled from th« 
autograph of Domesday. It is observable that the conqueror, when he 
distributed the county among his folloirers, still kept up the same number 
of eleven tenants in chief. Ibid. p. 20. 

t Asser, 10. 
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of any such coronation after Judith ; and though the 
title of Regina is occasionally given to the king's wif^ 
by Latin writers, she is generally termed " the lady,'** 
in Anglo-Saxcm instruments.! But whatever were thd 
legitimate honours of the queen she could not be de- 
prived of the influence which was naturally attached 
to her situation ; and no one presumed to solicit a 
favour from the monarch without offering a present to 
his wife. % From several passages it appears that sepa- 
rate estates were allotted for the support not only of the 
queen but also of hei^ children, and the princes of the 
blood. 

After the royal family the highest order in the state 
was that of the ealdormen or earls. From the nature of 
their office they were sometimes styled viceroys :^ by Bede 
they are dignified with the title of princes and satraps. || 
The districts which they governed in the name of the 
king, were denominated their shires, confined originally 
to A small tract of country, but gradually enlarged to the 
extent of our present counties. The policy of the West- 
Saxon kings, after the subjugation of the neighbouring 
states, still added to their authority by comprising several 
shires within the same earldom. Thus the whole king- 
dom of Mercia was intrusted by Alfred to the administra- 
tion of the ealdorman Ethered :% that of Northumbria by 
Edgar to the fidelity of the earl Osulf.** It was the duty 

* Chron. Sax. 132, 164, 165, 168. A letter in Mores'a JElMc begins thus : 
** Wolstan archbishop greets Canute king his lord, and ^fgi^a the lady^ 
p. 104. She giyes herself the same UUe. " I iElfgiva the lady^ king £d- 
** ward^s mother." Ibid. 98. In one charter Edgar's queen designates her- 
self by the singular expression ; ego AUthryth pmfis^ regis conlaterana. 
Bed. App. 777. 

1 1 am aware of the passage in the Laud MS. of the Chronicle (anno 1048) 
respecting the wife of Edward the Confessor, but do not think it ooncla 
rire. 

X Oale, iii. 457. Hicks. Dissert. 51. 

ISubregaU. Bed. App. 765— 767. 

B Principes, Satrapo, Primatet) Optiinaftli> Ihnoi. AU tbMt tttlM «• 
fendered by Alfred eoldormeQ. 

f Asser,50,S2. 

••MallRMk 148. m 
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of the eftldonnan, as the representative of the moo^^hy 
to lead the men of his shire to: battle ; to preside withr 
the bishop in the courts of the county ; and to ^nforoe 
the execution of justice.* Of the, fines and rents p^dl, 
to the king within his jurisdiction he appears to haya 
received one-third, f This office was originally in the 
f;ift of the crown, and might be forfeited by misconduct : 
but it was so frequently continued in the same family, 
that at last, instead of being solicited as a favour, it 
began to be claimed as a right .| At ihe accession of 
Canute the word jarl (or earl) was substituted for eal^ 
dorman ; perhaps, because among the Danes the latt^ 
appellation was common to all those who were called 
the king's thanes, or greater thanes, by the Anglo*. 
Saxons.^ 

In the more ancieni; writers we meet also with a class 
of men, denominated the king's gesiths in their own 
language, and his comites or socii in the Latin docu- 
ments. By Bede the comites are always distinguished 
from the milites, and by King Alfred, the translator . of 
Bede, the first are termed gesiths, the others thanes. 
Many of these gesiths were of the first families in 
the nation : || and it would appear from their appella- 
tion, that they were bound to wait on the king in hia 
court, or to accompany him in his journeys.^ We 
meet with no mention of them after the reign of 
Alfred. 

* Chron. Sax. 78. Leg. 78, 136. 

t-Pomesday, Huntedunsdre, Snotinghamscire. 

t Chron, Sax. 169, J70. 

§ Canute tells us (see constitut. de Faerta, Thorpe 1. 426) that the 
greater thanes were called e^dormen, the lesser young men ; — juniores in 
the charters. 

U Beda (iii. 22) mentions two gesiths as kinsmen of the prince. Kei^ 
was governed by Eghalch the geslth. Text. Roflf. 76. JEthelric cal^' 
himself subregulus et comes gloriossissimi regis .Xthebaldi (Bed. An»> 
784\ and is called by ^Ethebald reverentissimus come* meu* mihiqiM 
satis ;C|ra8| Alius q^tiondam.- J^icQiorum regis Osheres. — Cod. DipL I. 
100.' - - 

tSithf ft Joomey, or expedition. 
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We also meet with the titles of "heretoch ami hold,*' 
denoting military commands of importance: and of 
" child," which has been conceived to mean the principal 
thane of a particular district. But the real rank and 
powers of these officers have not been satisfactorily 
ascertained'". 

The thanes, so called from thegnian to serve, were a 
numerous and distinguished order of men, divided into 
several classes of different rank, and with different pri* 
vileges. We read of greater and lesser thanes * of the 
thanes of the king, and the thanes of ealdormen and 
prelates. The heriot of the higher was fourfdd that of 
the lower thane : and while the former 'acknowledged 
no other superior than the king, the latter owed suit to 
the court of his immediate lord t. It is certain that they 
held their lands by the honourable tenure of service 
about the person of thek lord or in the field. Milites is 
the term by which they are usually designated in the 
Norman writers : and every expression in Bede denoting 
a military character is invariably rendered thane by hi8 
royal translator ;(. The law recjpiredy one combatant 
from every five hides of land ; and the acquisition of 
property to the same extent was sufficient to raise a 
ceorl to the rank of a thane $. But without it, though 
he might accompany the king to the field, though he 
should possess a helmet, a coat of mail, and a golden^ 
hilted sword, he was still condemned to remain in the 
subordinate and humble condition of a ceorl. A politic 
exception was admitted in favour of the merchants, who 

* We read of Wulfhoth. who was father of earl Godwin, and child of 
Suttex ( Chroo. Sax. 137). of Edrlc child in Herefordshire (Chron. Lamb, 
ad ann. 1067), Alfric child in East-Anglb (Hist BUen. 470), Aliiod child 
in Kent, Brixi child in Kent (Domesday, Chenth). I susp^t the appel- 
lation merely denotes a person, who from, his childhood was heir apparent 
to some high office. It was f tren to Edw7 before his accejwion to ihecro«n 
(Lye, App. iv.), and to Edi^ar Eth** ling, who, as he never became king, 
retainetl it during tlie whole reign uf William the C^nqneror. Chron. Sax. 
173. 183. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 106». 107&. It was something like th# 
present Spanish title of " Infant.*' 

+ Leg. 47. 1 18. .144. D«»mes. Worcester. 172. 

t Bed. iiL 14 iv. la v. U 4 X«g 7(1 
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were accustomed to fonn companies or gilds, and pos- 
sessed their lands in common. To sail thrice to a foreign 
land with a cargo of his own wares, entitled the merchant 
to the rank and privileges of the thaneship *. Of these 
privileges the most valuable was the amount of the were, 
an advantage, which will be more fully explained here- 
after. 

The gerefas or reeves were officers of high importance 
appointed by the king and the great proprietors in their 
respective demesnes. They were to be found in every 
separate jurisdiction : but the principal were the reeves 
of the shires, ports, and boroughs. It was their duty to 
collect the tolls, to apprehend malefactors, to require 
sureties, to receive the rents, and on several occasions to 
act in the place of their lords t. They were assessors, 
sometimes the chief judges in different courts ; and were 
commanded under a severe penalty to regulate their 
decisions by the directions of the doom-book %, 

The foregoing were ethel-born : the uneihel, the trades- 
men, mechanics, husbandmen and labourers, were com- 
prehended under the generic denomination of ceorlet. 
Of. these there were two classes. The superior class 
consisted of socmen, or free ceorles, who held lands by 
conventional services, or chose their own lords, or pos- 
sessed the right of disposing of their real estates by sale, 
or will, or donation. The others were attached to the 
soil, as part and parcel of the manor, transferable with 
it frpm one lord to another, bound to give their personal 
labour in return for the land which they cultivated for 
their own use, and liable to be punished as runaways if 
they withdre\^ out of the manorial jurisdiction under 
which thejr were born $. They had indeed certain rights 

• Leg. 71. These rexulationt have been attributed to Athelstan, but 
the text describes them as the ancient customs of the nati<in. It is to them 
that we arc to attribute the title of barons given to the merchants of London 
and the cinque |iorts. 

+ Lei{. 9. VI. 4j?. 69. % Lejr. 48. 

§ In ^he Uitldea Book may be seen innumerable instancea of th« di^ 
ferenoc between the rent aud services of these two classes. Both i>ai4 
partly in kind, partly in money, and j^^rt'y in labour: bm th« ftec tMuiai 
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ecognised by the law; and could not in many places 
be dispossessed, as long as they performed their tms- 
tomary services : but then these services .were often 
uncertain in amount, depending on the will of the lord ; 
he could tallage, or tax them at discretion ; he exacted 
from them the mercheta or gersume, a fine for the mar< 
riage of their daughters and sisters, and did not permit 
them to sell their cattle out of the manor, till they had 
purchased the permission in his court. Traces of all 
these customs may J)e found in the remains of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquity, and their previous existence is proved 
by the decisions in the courts of law during the Norman 
period, when exemption from these servile burthens was 
admitted as incontrovertible evidence of free tenantcy *. 
Among a people but lately emerged from barbarism 
the administraticm of justice is always rude and simple : 
and though the absence of legal forms and pleading may 
casually insure a prompt and equitable decision, it is 
difficult without their aid to oppose the arts of intrigue 
and ^sehood, or the influence of passion and prejudice. 
The proceedings before the Anglo-Saxon tribunal would 
not have suited a more advanced state of civilization : 
they were ill calculated \o elicit truth, or to produce 
conviction: and in many instances which have been 
recorded by cbntemporary writers, our more correct or 
more artificial notions will be shocked at the credulity 
or the precipitancy of the judges. The subject, however, 

worked only a fixed mamber of days for tbe lord in seed-time and daring 
the harvest: the other worked in addition three days inthe we*k doriof 
the whole year, with the exception of a fortnight at Christmas, and a week 
at the fifsiivals uf Easter and Whitsuntide. The services of mechanics 
Wvre regulated in the same manner. 

• See Abbrev. Plaeit 57. Norf. rot 1. 9~95i North, rot 1-147. Sath. 
rot. 9—161. Leyces. rot. 6. et nassim. We meet also with cotsets, cote- 
rells. eotmen* or cottagers (qat cotagia et curtilegia tenent. Siat. 1. 843% 
who, as their holdings were small, rendered a smaller portion of labour, 
that is, in the Bolden book, two days in the week firom Lammas to Mar- 
tinmas, and one only during the rest of the year. There were also bordart, 
whose services were few, but multum servilia. Abb PiacSil. Kent . 
roL 19. Bomdt appear to have been the masters of famtlitM an«ong the 
st'CDttd class of ^eorles. If a sdRcient number of free tenants could not 
be procured to form a jury, the deftcieiiey was supplied firom vaoBg tb» 
datMt discreet tad Uwful boodi. Stat 1. 907. 
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is curious and interesting. These ancient courts still 
exist under different names: and the intelligent ob< 
server may discover in their {proceedings the origin of 
several institutions, which now m^k the administration 
of justice in the English tribunals. 

The lowest species of jurisdiction known among the 
An^Saxons was that of " Sao and See/' Words, the 
derivation of which has puzzled the ingenuity of anti- 
quaries, though the meaning is suflciently understood. 
It was the privilege of holding pleas and imposing fines 
within a certain district, and with a few Variations was 
perpetuated in the manorial courts of the Norman 
^masty. It seems to have been claimed and exercised 
by all the greater and by several of < the lesser thanes : 
out was difibrently modified by the terms of t^e original 
grant, or by immemorial usage. Somcftook cognizance 
of all'crimes committed within their soke ; the jurisdie- 
tion of others was confined to offences of a particular 
description; some .might summon every delinquent, 
whether native or stnuiger,bef(^e. their tribunal: while 
others could inflict punishment on none but their own 
tenants. From the custom of holding these courts m 
the hall of the l^d» they were usually termed the hall- 
motes*. 

Superior to the haU-|aote was the mote of the hundred* 
a lurge division of the county. It was assembled every 
montii under the presidency of the ealdorman or ehief 
officer €i the hundred, accompanied by the principal cler- 
gymen, freeholders, and the reeve and four men as repre- 
sentatives from each township. Once in the year was con- 
vened an extraordinary meeting, when every male above 
the age of twelve Was compelled to, attend; the state of 
the gilds and tythings (or associations of ten families) was 

• Leg. 841. t49. 856. Hist Eliea. 490. 501. Domesday, passim. These 
courts absorbed much of the busineds, whieh would oihenrise have be«i 
earried before the courts of Dm hundred and county, end ftom them «ra 
derived our present courts haroa. with eiTiV and courU 1§H with ciimiaal, 
)itritdietie& 
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ascertained ; and no man was permitted to remain at 
large, who could not provide a surety for his peaceable 
demeanour. In these courts offenders were tried, and 
civil causes decided. But their utility was not confined 
to their judicial proceedings. In a period when few 
possessed the humble acquirements of reading and 
writing, the stability of pecuniary transactions was prin- 
cipally dependent on the honesty and character of the 
witnesses ; and the testimony of the hundred was deemed 
on that account conclusive in questions of litigated right 
or disputed obligation. Hence men frequented these 
meetings in the course of private business; and con 
tracts were made, exchanges ratified, purchases com- 
pleted, and moneys paid, in the presence of the court 
But sometimes, when interests of greater importance 
were at stake, or the parties belonged to different dis* 
tricts, the authority of a single hundred was thought 
insufficient. On. such occasions, that the controversy 
might be brought before a more numerous and less par- 
tial tribunal, the ealdorman convoked an assembly of 
the contiguous hundreds, or of the third part of the 
county. The former was termed the court of the lathe, 
and the latter of the trything *. 

Of still higher dignity and more extensive jurbdiction 
was the shire-mote, or court of the county. It was held 
twice in the year, in the beginnmg of May and October* 
Every great proprietor was compelled to. attend, either 
in person or by his steward, or to send in his place his 
chaplain, bailiff, and four principal tenants. The bishop 
and ealdorman, or earl, presided with equal authority, 
and their assessors were the sheriff and the most noble 
of the royal thanes. In their proceedings they began 
with those causes which related to the dues and immu- 



• Leg. 50. 60. 78. 117. 20a S04. 905. 240. Hist. Elien. 473. 475. 484. Th« 
lathes still exist in some of the southern counties, where the hundreds were 
spiHll. From the try things is supposed to be derived the local denomina* 
(ion of nding, the third part of a county. In burshs were held bu.^ghiiiote% 
->^rresuomiins with ihe motes of the hundred. Leg. Sax. 78. 
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nities of the church ; passed to the fines and forfeitures 
belonging to the crown ; and ended with the controver- 
sies of individuals. In the last case it was tlie duty of 
the court to attempt a reconciliation by proposing a com- 
promise ; or, if the proposal were rejected, to pronounce 
a definitive judgment*. It was also on these occasions 
that the laws were recited, which had been enacted in 
the great council of the nation. We have still extant a 
letter to king Athelstan from the members of a county 
court, the bisliops, the thanes, and the men of Kent, who 
recapitulate the laws which he had notified to them, pro- 
mise obedience, and conclude with the most forcible ex- 
pressions of attachment to his person t. 

That the shires and hundreds, with their respective 
courts, were originally established by the policy of Alfred, 
is asserted by a well-informed writer, who lived at the 
time of the Norman conquest ;[. There is, however, 
reason to doubt much, if not the whole, of his statement. 
Alfred might improve, but he certainly could not invent, 
a system which existed some centuries before his reign. 
1. The division of shires was common to all the northern 
nations } : some are known to have existed in England 
under their present names since the first settlement of 
the Saxons || : and others are nientioned in the laws and 
by the writers prior to the supposed division by Alfred ^. 
The great inequality in their measurement, and the 
great irregularity in their distribution, prove that they 
were not the uniform work <5f one monaich . but that 
they owe their origin to different princes, who divided 
the country as necessity might require, or policy might 
suggest. 2. The hundreds also appear to have been a 

• I ^g. 78. 204,205. 240. 

+ Brump. 830. The dtrisioiis of the witan iu civil causes were also sent 
to the shirt-niote. Hist. Kiien. 469. 

t Ingulf. 5:8. H« has Iwen followt-d by Malmsbnry and others. 

i Baliize. capit. i. 19. 39. 103. || Kent, Sussex, Kssex. 

f Leg. 16. 20, 21. Chron. Sax. 56. 74. 75. 78 Asser, 3. 8. 14. Asstft 
was the contemporary and Instructor of the kinjf. ' It is evident from hi* 
lUence th«t he was tgT;or.-int of any new institution of shhes or hoadfwia. 
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continental institution. From Tacitus we learn that the 
Gt^rxnans of his age divided their territories into pagi ; 
that each pagus furnished a hand of one hundred com* 
hatants for battle : and that each band was termed '* the 
•* hundred of the pagus" by which it was furnished ♦. 
Whether in the establishment of hundreds the Saxons 
followed this or any other particular rule, is uncertain 
It has been supposed that the name was given to the dis- 
tnct occupied by a hundred families of freemen. This 
hvpothesis has been generally admitted, because it satis- 
fies the mind, and spares the trouble of ulterior investi- 
gation : but it will appear very questionable to those 
who have examined the notices in Domesday, and com- 
pared the disproportionate limits of even neighbouring 
hundreds t. 

Ingulf has also attributed to Alfred the institution of 
tythings, which by the very name import either a sub- 
division of the hundred, or an association of ten neigh- 
bouring families. By law every Areeman was to be en- 
rolled in one of these cissociations, all the members of 
which were made perpetual bail for each other. If one 
of the number fled from justice, the remaining nine were 
allowed the respite of a month to discover the fugitive : 
when, if he were not forthcoming, the pecuniary penalty 
of his crime was levied on his goods, and, in case of de- 
ficiency, on the goods of the tything, unless it could 

• T«c. Germ. VL 
t Hondredo* eontioet centum villa*. Bromp. 956L It is plidn fWmi 
Bede that villa, which his translator always renders tune, compnthsoded 
not onlv the mansion of the proprietor, bat also the cottages of his tenants 
and slaves. Whitaker maintains that tea of these townships formed a 
tything ur manor, and t<>n manors a hundred. Whit. Manchester, ii. 114 
»-120. B<n it flill he difficult to reconcile this opinion with the state- 
mcnts ill Domesday. I will take for example the hundreds in the lathe of 
Sutton n Kent All the others are similar. 

Hundreds. Sowlinga. Acres of Meadow. Manors. 

Greenwich , . . Si 131 ..... » 

Lesnes .... 19^ .... . 53 4 

Bnimhy .... 8 14 2 

Bokesley . . . . "STf 78 14 

Axlane . . . . 65^ 476 36 

WeuteJnm . . . . *♦ 16 9 
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be proved that its members had not conmved at his 
escape *. 

From these local courts, the hall- mote, the hundred- 
mote, and the shire-mote, appeals were allowed to the 
. superior authority of the monarch. Alfred was accus- 
tomed to inspect the minutes of their proceedings, to 
confirm or annul their decisions, and occasionally to 
punish the judges for their partiality or ignorance. By 
his office the king was the supreme magistrate in the 
state : but he had other duties to perform ; and it was 
forbidden to bring any cause before him, till it had been 
previously submitted to the decision of the Inferior judges. 
This prohibition was, however, freque.ntly disregarded ; 
and few princes refused to exercise their judicial func- 
tions, as often as they were solicited by a favourite, or 
tempted by a present. Wherever the king was present, 
a court might be speedily assembled. To the thanes and 
clergymen who attended on his person, he added the 
prelates and nobility of the neighbourhood, and with 
their assistance either pacified the parties, or pronounced 
a definitive judgment. But these occasional courts, 
respectable as they might be, were eclipsed by the Bupe- 
rior splendour and dignity of the "mickle synoths or 
'* witena-gemots,'* the great meetings, or assemblies 
of the counsellors, which were regularly convened at the 
festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and 
occasionally, at other times, as difficult circumstances 
or sudden exigencies might require. Who were the 
constituent members of this supreme tribunal, has long 
been a subject of debate ; and the dissertations, to which 
it has given rise, have only contributed to involve it in 
greater obscurity. It has been pretended that not only 
the military tenants had a right to be present, but that 
the ceorls also attended by their representatives, the 
borsholders of the tythings. The latter part of the bs^ 
sertion has been made without a shadow of evidence, and 

•Leg.Sax.l3&201,SN)3.S41. . 
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tiift former is built on very fallacious grounds. It is in- 
deed probable that, in the infancy of the Anglo-Saxon 
states, most of the military retainers may have attended 
the public councils : yet even then the deliberations were 
c )iitined to the chieftains ; and nothing remained for the 
> assals but to applaud the determination of their lords. 
Flut ill later times, when the several principalities were 
united into one monarchy, the recurrence of these as- 
semblies, thrice in every year within the short space of 
six m3nths, would have been an insupportable burthen 
to the lesser proprietors ; and there is reason to suspect 
that the greater attended only when it was required by 
the importance of events, or by the vicinity of the tourt. 
The principal members seem to have been the spiritual 
and temporal thanes, who held immediately of the crown, 
and who could command the services of military vassals. 
It was necessary that the king should obtain the assent 
of these to all legislative enactments : because without 
their acquiescence and support it was impossible to carry 
them into execution. To many charters we have the 
signatures of the witan. They seldom exceed thirty in 
number ; they never amount to sixty. They indude the 
names of the king and his sons, of a few bishops and 
abbots, of nearly an equal number of ealdormen and 
thanes, and occasionally of the queen, and of one or 
two abbesses *. Others, the fideles or vassals, who had 
accompanied their lords, are mentioned as looking on 
and applauding : but there exists no proof whatever, 
that they enjoyed any share in the deliberations t. 

The legal powers of this assembly have never been 
accurately ascertained : probably they were never fully 
defined. To them, on the vacjmcy of the crown, belonged 

* See Inf;ii1f. 32. 44, 45. Gale, iil. 517. Heminnrford passim. From ft 
passage in the history of Ely (p. 513), it has been inferred that aa estate 
of forty hides entitlfd its possessor to a seat in the witan. 

f Prsesentibus arehiepiscopis et eniscopis, AnglisB universis, nee noa 
Beorredorege Merciae. etEdmundo Estanglorum rege, abbaium etabba- 
tte«arum, ducuro, comituro, proccrumque totius terre, alibrumque^tte/jum 
iofinita multitudine, qui omnes regium ehirogranhnm luudaveruot, digni- 
tates vero sua Domina subscripseruut. Jng. 1,. 
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the choice of the next sovereign : and we find them 
exercising fhia claim not only at the decease of each 
king, but even during the absence of Ethelred in Nor- 
mandy. They compelled him to enter into a solemn 
compact with the nation, before they would acknowledge 
him a second time for king of England *. In ordinary 
cases their deliberations were held in the presence of 
the sovereign ; and, as individually they were his vassals, 
as they had sworn " to love what he loved, and shun 
*' what he shunned," there can be little doubt that they 
generally acquiesced in his wishes. In the preambles to 
the Saxon laws the king sometimes assumes a lofty 
strain. He decrees : the witan give their advice. He 
denominates himself the sovereign : they are his bishops, 
his ealdormen, his thanes. But on other occasions this 
style of royalty disappears, and the legislative enact- 
ments are attributed to the witan in conjunction with 
the kingt. The same diversity appears in treaties con- 
cluded with foreign powers. Some bear only the name 
of the king : in others the witan are introduced as sanc^ 
iioning the instrument by their concurrence J. In their 
judicial capacity they compromised or decided civil con- 
troversies among themselves; summoned before them 
state criminals of great power and connexions; and 
usually pronounced the sentence of forfeiture and out- 
lawry against those whom they found guilty }. As le- 
gislators they undertook to provide for the defence of the 
realm, the prevention and punishment of crimes, and 
the due administration of justice |1. 

In all these trihunals the judges were the free tenants^ 
owing suit to the court, and afterwards called its peers. 
But the real authority seems to have resided in the pre- 
sident, and the principal of his assessors, whose opinion 
was goaerally echoed and applauded by the rest of the 
members.^ Their proceedings were simplified and faci- 

* Chron. Sax. 145. t Leg. U. 84, 4S, 73. 102, 113. 

1 Leg. 47. 61, 1U4. Chron. Sax. 132. i Chron. Sax. 164, 194. 

[ Ingulf. 10, 16. Chron. Sax. 126, 130, 165. 

f Qui liberas In els terras habent, per quos debent causae slngulomm 
altema prosecnUone tractarl. Leg. Sax. 2«. If the Jndgeft differ In opW. 
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litated by a custom, which has already been mentioned. 
In att cases in which property, whether real or personal, 
was concerned : if a man claimed by gift or purchase ; 
if stolen goods were found in his possession, or he had 
forcibly entered on the lands of others ; he was bound to 
produce the testimony of the court and witnesses, before 
whom the transaction, on which he grounded his own 
right, must, if it had been lawful, have taken place. On 
this testimony in civil actions the judges frequently de- 
cided ; but if either party advanced assertions of such a 
nature that they could not be proved by evidence, he was 
put on his oath, and was ordered to bring forward cer- 
tain freeholders, his neighbours, acquainted with his 
character and concerns, who should swear that, in their 
consciences, they believed his assertion to be true. The 
number of these was in many cases fixed by the law, in 
others left to the discretion of the court. Sometimes 
four or five sufficed : sometimes forty or fifty were re- 
quired : occasionally men came forward spontaneously, 
and offered themselves by hundreds to swear in behalf 
of a favoured or much . injured individual t. But it 
should be observed that the value of each oath was esti- 
mated by the rank and opulence of the individual. The 
oath of a king's thane was equal to the oaths of six 
oeorls, the ^ath of an ealdorman to those of six thanes. 
The king and the archbishop, as their word was deemed 

Dion, the decision is in one law left with the majority, in another with thote 
of highest rank. Si in judicio inter pares oriatur dissensio, rincat seateo- 
tia plurimorum. Ibid. 237.— Vincat ^ntenlianieliorum. Ibid. 848. On 
tliis subject I do not hesitate to appcsd t*) the treatise called " Leges Hen- 
** nei pnmi." Though compiled under the Normans, it gives In reality an 
account of the Saxon jurisprudence. This is asserted by the author. De 
bis omnibus pleniorem su^gerunt ventura ^the sequel) notitiam, sicut 
£dTardi beatissiiLi priiicipis extilisse temponbus certis indiciis et fida re* 
latione cngnovimus, \t. 241. The same appears also from the numeroua 
passages wliich are evidently t ranslations from Saxon laws still extant | 
whence it is fair to conclude that much of the rest has been drawn from 
other documents which have perished in the long lapse of wven hnndred 
vears. 

t Thus a thonsand persons offered to swear in behalf of the thane Wolf* 
noth. Hist. mien. 479. It was ealled by the Saxons the lada, by later 
writers wager >t law. How far it is allowed io modem timet may be pe^ 
in B)ackston4» }. ii c. Si. sec. ^ / 
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sacred, were exempted ^m the obligation of swearing ; 
and the same indulgence was sometimes extended to the 
higher orders of the nobility.* If the matter still remained 
doubtful, it became usual* to select a jury of free tenants, 
who left the court, deliberated among themselves, and 
returned a verdict, which decided the question.f On some 
occasions a time was fixed within which the party was 
bound to bring forward his jurors. Thus, in a disputed 
daim between the bishop of Worcester and the clergy of 
Berkeley, it was decreed by the witan that the bishop, 
being in actual possession of the land and of the land-books, 
should be allowed to establish his right by oath ; and we 
find that thirty days later he produced to swear in his 
favour at Westminster fifty priests, ten deacons and sixty 
eierks.;^ I will mention an instance in which recourse 
was had to each mode of proceeding, and judgment was 
given on grounds, that to us must appear irregular and 
unsatisfactory. In a court held at Wendlebury, in which 
the ealdorman Ail win, and the sheriff Edric presided, an 
action was brought against the monks of Ramsey, by 
Alfnoth, for the purpose of recovering the possession of 
two hides at Stapleford. After much litigation the deci- 
sion was left to a jury of thirty-six thanes, who were 
chosen equally by the plaintiff and the defendants. 
While they were out of court deliberating on their ver 
diet, Alfnoth publicly challenged the monks to prove 
their claim by oath. The challenge was accepted ; but 
when they were prepared to swear, the ealdorman arose, 
observed that he was the patron of the abbey, and offered 
himself to take the oath in its favour. This decided the 
cause. The court, through respect for its president, was 
satisfied with his word, adjudged the two hides to the 
monks, and condemned Alfnoth in the forfeiture of his 

♦Leg. Sax. 72, 262. Mnch ridicule has been thrown on this custom: but 
where inquiry was exchided, it was perhaps wise to attach a greater value to 
the oaths of persons, who by their rank and opulence were the furthest re- 
moved from the ordinary temptations to pertury, and who had more to for- 
feit, if they should be proved guilty of that crime. 

t Hist. Kam. 415, 416. Kegist. Koff. 32. May not these juries be considered 
« the origin of our present juries in dvil causes ? 

1 Ood. Dipl. i. Va. See another instance in p. 279. 
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lands and chattels. By the interest of his friends the 
latter part of the judgment was reyoked, on oondition 
that he would never more disturh the ahhey in the pos- 
session of Stapleford *. 

In criminal prosecutions the proceedings, though 
grounded on the same prmciples, were in many respects 
different. It was ordered by law, that as soon as the 
hundred-mote was assembled (the same probably held 
with respect to other similar tribunals), the reeve with 
the twelve oldest thanes should go out to inquire into all 
offences committed within the jurisdiction of the court, 
and should be sworn '* not to foresay (present) any one 
*' who was innocent, nor to conceal any one who was 
guilt}' t.*' On their presentment, or the accusation of 
the prosecutor and his witnesses, the prisoner was fre- 
quently condemned : if any doubt existed, his plea of not 
guilty was admitted, and after his lord had been called 
upon to speak to his character upon oath, he was at li- 
berty to prove his innocence by the purgation of lada or 
swearing, or the ordeal or judguaent of God. In the 
purgation by oath, he began by calling on Grod to witness 
that he was innocent both in word and work of the crime 
laid to his charge. He then produced his compurgators, 
who swore that **they believed his oath to be upright and 
clean J." It was required that these compurgators or 
jurors should be^his neighbours, or resident within the 
jurisdiction of the Court, freeholders who had never been 
arraigned for theft, i.or ever convicted of perjury, and 
who were now acknowledged for " true men'* by all pre- 
sent. Their number differed according to the custom of 

* Hist Sam. il5. 416. 

t Leg. Sax. 117. This Is evidently the origin of onr grand Juries. Mr. Seeves. 
In his valuable history of the En^lsh law, says, that the earliest mention or 
a trial by jury, that bears a near resemblance to that which this proceeding 
became In alter-tlmes, is In the constitution of Clarendon under Henry II.. 
which orders that if nobody appears to accuse an offender before the arch 
deacon, the sheriff, at the request <^ the bishop, ikciet lurare duodecim 
l^^ales homines de vlclneto, sen de villa, quod inde verltatem secundum 
conscientiam snam manlfestabunt, p. ST. This appears to me to be no more 
than an Inquest resemUlng that of the Saxon times mentioned in ihe precede 
Ing law of Ethelred. They are accusers or witnesses, not Judges. 

; The oaths are in Wllkhis, Leg. Sax. 63, 64. 
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the district; a id was always increased, if the testimony 
of the lord were wanting, or had proved unfavourable. 
They were sometimes appointed by the judges, some* 
times drawn by lot, often brought into the court by the 
party himself, an indulgence which enabled him to rest 
his fate on the decision of his friends and dependants^ 
whom he might already have prejudiced in his favour. 
In Wessex he was permitted to choose thirty jurors, of 
whoni fifteen were rejected by the judges: in East- 
Anglia and Northumbria he produced forty-eight, out of 
whom twenty -four were appointed by ballot *. If they 
corroborated his oath by their own in the form establish- 
ed by law, his innocence was acknowledged. 

If, on. the contrary, recourse was had to the ordeal^ 
pledges were given for the trial, and the time was fixed 
by the court. As the decision was now left to the Al- 
mighty, three days were spent by the accused in fasting 
and prayer. On the third he was adjured by the priest 
not to go to the ordeal, if he were conscious of guilt ; he 
was then communicated with these words : " May this 
*' body and blood of Christ be to thee a proof of inno- 
" cence this day :" after which, he again swore that he 
was guiltless of the crime of which he had been ac* 
cused. The ordeals, which were most in use, were those 
by hot water and fire. For the former a fire was kindled 
under a caldron in a remote part of the church. At a 
certain depth below the surface, which was augmented 
in the absence of a favourable character from the lord, 
was placed a ston^or piece of iron of a certain weight 
Strangers were excluded : the accuser and the accused, 
each attended by twelve friends, proceeded to the spot ; 
and the two parties were arranged in two lines opposite 
each other. After the litanies had been recited, a per* 



• Leg. Sax 8. IS. S7. 47. 125. S62. S64. At Wincfaelw^a the instititlion 
contiotted in the hundred coart as late as the reign of Henry VI. In the 
lei^er-book of the borough, the compurKators are called, like our presput 
Junes, the eountry by whom the prisoner is tried. 8e# ^e cxtiact in Sir 
F, Palgrare's Sng. Commonwealth. iLcxviL 
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son "^as deputed from each line to examine the caldron, 
and if they agreed that the water hoiled, and the stone 
was placed at the proper depth, the accused adyanced, 
plunged in his arm, and took out the weight. The priest 
immediately wrapped a clean linen cloth round the part 
which was scalded, fixed on it the seal of the church, 
and opened it again on the third day. If the arm were 
perfectly healed, the accused was pronounced innocent : 
if not, be suffered the punishment of his offence. In 
the ordeal by fire, the same precautions were employed 
m respect of the number and position of the attehdants. 
Near the fire a space was measured equal to nine of the 
prisoner's feet, arid divided by lines into three equal 
parts. By the first stood a small stone pillar. At the 
beginning of the mass a bar of iron of the weight of one 
ur three pounds, waylaid on the fire ; at the last collect 
It was taken off, and placed on the pillar. The prisoner 
immediately grasped i( in his hand* made three steps on 
the lines previously traced on the floor, and threw it 
down. The treatment of the burr^ and the indications 
of guilt or innocence, were the same as those in the ordeal 
by hot water*. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I may observe that the 
national manners opposed many obstacles to the impar- 
tial administration of justice. The institution of lord 
and vassal secured to the litigants both abettors and pro- 
tectors ; and the custom of making presents on all occa- 
sions, polluted the purity of every tribunal. In criminal 
prosecutions conviction was generally followed by pecu- 
niary punishm&its : of which a part, if not the whole, 

* Leg. Sax. S6, S7. 53. 61. 131. It is evident from our ancient writen:, 
that many peftnns est«hli][>lie4 their innocence by the&e trials, whence it 
lias been inferred that tfjUpUovgy were in possession of a secret, by which 
they either prevented, or rabidly. ci^ed. the burn. Yet it if difltoult to con- 
ceive fliat such a segret, so widely diffused, and so frequently applied. 
Coiild have escaped the kn6wledge of judges and legislators, anxtoUs to 

Srevent^he com missioi^ of crime ; or. if it did not, to account for the con- 
uct of such persons in cbntiduing fbr several centuries to enforce the tr al 
by ordeal for the discovery of guilt, while they knew that the wliole proeess 
Was an ianpoature. 
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was the perquisite of the principal judge, or of the lord 
of the court. In civil causes the influence of money was 
employed to retard or accelerate the proceedings, to 
defeat the upright, or support the iniquitous, claimant. 
Bribery, under the disguise of presents, found its way 
to the prince on the throne, as well as to the reeve itkhis 
court When Athelstan the priest was prosecuted Ibr 
theft and sacrilege by his bishop, he sold an estate at a 
nominal price to the ealdorman Wulstan, on condition 
that he would prevent the trial ; and when Alfwin, abbot 
of Ramsey, despaired of protecting the interests of his 
monastery against the superior influence of Alfric, he 
^ve twenty marks of gold to king Edward, five to queen 
Editha, for the interposition of the royal authority in his 
fiftvour *. We repeatedly meet with complaints of the 
expense and uncertainty of judicial proceedings ; and 
many individuals deemed it more prudent to sit down in 
silence under their present losseSf than to injure them- 
selves still more deeply by purchasing the protection of 
their friends and judges t. 

The crimes to which the Anglo-Saxons were princi- 
pally addicted, were homicide and theft. Among men 
of violent passions, often intoxicated, alwa3rs armeo, 
qaarrels, riots, and murders were inevitable; and as 
long as the laws refused to exact blood for blood, the 
right of inflicting punishment naturally devolved upon 
the family of the slain. Hence arose those deadly, and 
hereditary feuds, which for so many centuries disgraced 
the legislation, and disturbed the trajiquillity, of the 
European nations. One murder provoked another : the 
duty of revenge was transmitted as a sacred legacy to 
posterity ; and the chieftains of the same people often 
regarded each other as more deadly enemies than the 
yery invaders against whom they were arrayed. Of this 
the reader has already seen a memorable instance in the 
alternate murders, which for several generations liarassed 

• Hist Rmb. 497. Hist Elien. 48S. f Ibid. 4l4v 487 458. 
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two of the most powerful families in Norihumbria. To 
an evil so deeply felt, and so loudly lamented, the legis- 
lature wanted courage to apply any other remedy than 
that of pecuniary compensation ; the usual expedient of 
the savc^e, who lias committed homicide, and is reduced 
to the necessity either of constantly trembling for his 
own life, or of purchasing with presents the forbearance 
of his adversary. This inadequate species of atonement 
had been discovered by Tacitus among the ancient Ger- 
mans*: it was matured into a complete but singular 
system by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Every freeman 
was numbered in one of the three classes termed twy- 
hind, syxhind, and twelfhind. The first comprised th« 
ceorls, the third the royal thanes ; under the second 
were numbered the intermediate orders of society. The 
were of these classes, the legal value of their lives, and 
legal compensation for their murder, advanced in pro* 
portion from two to six, and from six to twelve, hundred 
shillings. But that of an ealdorman was twice, of an 
etheling three times, of a king six times the toere of a 
xoyal thane t. To explain the manner in which the were 
was demanded and paid, let us suppose that a thane of 
the twelfhind class had been murdered. The homidde 
might, if he pleased, openly brave the resentment of 
those whose duty it was to revenge the murder : or he 
might seek to fortify himself against their attempts 
within the walls of his own house ; or he might ie^ for 
protection to one of the asylums appointed by the laws. 
In none of these cases were his enemies permitted to 
proceed immediately to the work of vengeance. The 
object of the legislature was to gain time, tl^it the pas- 

* Satcipere turn inimidtia* sen patrit, ten piopinqni, qiuun anidfiuw 
necrsse est — Luitur etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac .pecorum na- 
nero, rrcipitque satisfiictioiiein univerea domut. Tac. Germ. zxi. 

\ Leg. 53. 64. 7U On account of the progretsivo rise of the trere.'all 
abore the rank of ceorls were called dear-born. Le^. 20. Tlie were was 
the great pHrilege of the higher 'blass*^. For every oficnee against tliem 
was punished in proportion to their utertt and in consequence their per- 
sons and properties were better secured than those of their inferiors. I ev. 
«&87.».40 
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sions might cool, and the parties be reconciled. If he 
were found in the open air, it was unlalrful to put him 
to death, unless he obstinately refused to surrender. If 
he shut himself up in his house, it might indeed bd 
surrounded to prevent his escape, but a week must be 
suffered to elapse before any* hostile attempt could be 
made. If he sought an asylum, the palace of a king, 
etheling, or archbishop, afforded him a respite of nine 
days, a consecrated church» and the house.of an ealdor^ 
man, or bi^op, a respite <^ seven days. Sometimes he 
preferred to fight, and much innocent blood was shed : 
for it was the duty <^ the vassal on such occasions to 
succour his lord, and of the lord to hasten with his re* 
taisers to the aid of his vassal. Sometimes he surren^ 
derled himself a captive into the hands of his enemies, 
lirho were compelled to keep him unhurt for the spac^ 
of ; thirty days. If, during that interval, he could jMfo* 
^re sureties for the payment of the werCt he was set iit 
Hb^rtyi otherwise his person and his Hfe were aban* 
doned to the mercy of his captors*. When the vi^e 
was offered* the following was the proceeding according 
to law. Twelve sureties, of whom eight were paternal 
aftd four maternal relatives of the murderer, gave bond 
for the faithful payment of the mulct ; and immediately 
bdth parties swore on their arms " to keep the king's 
^ peace" towards each other. After the lapse of three 
weeks, one hundred and twenty shillings, the healsfkng, 
or price of liberation from captivity, were divided among 
the! &tfaer, the sons, and the brothers of the slain. Three 
w^i^ks later an equal sum, under the name of manbote, 
was paid tp the lord, as a compensation for the loss of 
his vassal t. After another interval of three weeks the 
fighttwite, or penalty for fighting, which differed in its 
amount according to circumstances, was received by the 
king, or the lord within whose jurisdiction the murdeir 

« Li«it«43*44. IIA. 

i The manbote fiir one of the tvyhind eUtB wm thirty, of tlie fpUc4» 
eighty thiUiofS. Lrr.SS. 
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had been committed. Another delay of twenty-one days 
was allowed before the first general payment of the were 
to all the relations of the deceased : and then terms were 
amicably adjusted for the liquidation of the remauider 
by instalments in money or cattle. When the atone- 
ment was completed, the fomilies were reconciled, and 
all remembrance of the offence was supposed to be obli- 
terated* 

Robbery was another species of crime, the constant 
repetition of which disturbed the peace of society, and 
bade defiance to the wisdom and severity of the legisla- 
ture. It prevailed among every order of men. We 
meet with it in the clergy as well as the laity ; among 
thanes no less than ceorls. These depredators frequently 
associated in bands. Within the number of seven they 
were termed in law theofas : above that number but 
below thirty-six they formed a hlothe : if they were still 
more numerous, they were denominated an army ; and 
to each of these different designations a diiferent punish- 
ment was assigned t. In an open and thinly inhabited 
pountry it was easy for plunderers of this description to 
drive away by stealth, or carry off* by force, the cattle from 
distant farms. To impede the disposal of property which 
had been stolen in this manner, the legislature encum- 
bered every legal sale with a multiplicity of oaths and 
forms; and to promote its discovery, offered to the owner 
every facility, which might enable him to pursue the 
offenders through the neighbouring counties^. But the 
frequency proves the inutility of these enactments ; and 
from the increasing severity of the puni^ment we may 
infer that the evil was stubborn and unconquerable. At 
first the thief was condemned to make thi'eefold repara- 
tion ; afterwards to pay the amount of his were, or suffer 
banishment or death : then bis property was confiscated 
to the crown, and his life was placed at the mercy of the 
king ; lastly he was ordered to be put to death without 
the possibility of pardon, and one-third of his property 
was given to the king, a second to the gild or tything 

* Leg. SS, H 7«. 2W, 270. f I>«. 17. J Leg. 18, 41, 48, 88, 66, 68, 80, 81. 
VOL. L 30 
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from which ho had stolen, and the remainder to his 
widow and children*. This severity was however 
tnitigated by Athelstan ; and the life of the thief was 
spared, if he were under the age of fifteen, or had stolen 
to a less amount than the value of a shilfing. Canute 
abolished the punishment of death altogetht^r. His ob- 
ject was to chastise the offender, but at the same time 
to allow him time to repent. On the first conviction the 
thief was condemned to make double reparation to the 
man whom he had injured, to pay his were to the king, 
and to find sureties for his future behaviour. A repe- 
tition of the crime subjected him to the loss of a hand, or 
a foot, or of both. If he reverted again to his former 
practices, the incorrigible offender was either scalped, or 
Suffered the loss of his eyes, nose, ears, and upper lip. 
So strangely blended were lenity and cruelty in the 
judicial punishments of our ancestors t. 

Of the several classes hitherto described jbls constitut- 
ing the Ano;lo-Saxon commonwealth, the most numerous 
was that of the ceorles attached to the glebe %, It has. 
been disputed whether they were freemen or slaves : buti 
give them what denomination you please, the fact is 
certain, that they could not separate themselves from 
the spot on which they were b. rn, nor emancipate them- 
selves from the service of the lord, by whom they weie 
owned.^ If ever they acquired the full rights of -freemen, 
they derived the benefit from his wants or his gratitude, 
prevailing on him to commute for certain the uncertain 
conditions of their servitude, or to accept a fixed and 
annual payment in lieu of all other sen'ices. There 
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remains, however, another class of men of still inferior 
caste, slaves in the fall sense of the word, and con- 
demned to suffer the evils of bondage in its most de- 
grading form*. That all the first adventurers were 
freemen, there can be little doubt : but in the course of 
their conquests it is probable that they found, it is cer- 
tain that they made, a great number of slaves. The 
posterity of these men inherited the lot of their fathers* 
and their number was continually increased by the free- 
born Saxons, who had been reduced to the same condi- 
tion by debt, or had been made captives in war, or had 
been deprived of liberty in punishment of their crimes, 
or had spontaneously surrendered it to escape the hor- 
rors of want t. The degradation and enslavement of a 
freeman were performed before a competent number 
of witnesses. The unhappy man laid on the ground his 
sword and his lance, the symbols of the free, took up 
the bill and the goad, the implements of slavery, and 
ftiUing on his knees, placed his head in token of sub- 
mission under the hands of his master t. 

It should, however, be observed, that the hardships of 
their condition were considerably mitigated by the in- 
fluence of religion. The bishop was appointed the pro- 
tector of the slaves within his diocese ; and his authority 
was employed in shielding them from oppression. Their 
lords were frequently admonished that slave and free- 
man were of equal value in the eyes of the Almighty ; 

* Leg. 15.53. 103. It appears that slaves, no less than freemen, were 
■nreties for the behaviour of each other, in the reign of AthelAtan. when 
the punishment of theft was the most severe, a 4aw was made respecting 
the offences committed hr slaves against others than th^^ir masters. A 
mac thief was ordered to be stoned to death by twenty of his fellows, each 
of whom was punished with three whippings, if he failed thrice to hil the 
culpr t. A wom-in thief was burnt by f t;;hty women slaves, each of whom 
brought three billets of wood to the execution. If she failed. >hewns like- 
wise subjected tu the punishment of three whippings. After the death of 
the offender, each slave paid three pennies as a fine, to the proprietor. 
Lex. AlheL apiid Brompt. 849. 

t Leg. 15, 16. i2. That Saxons of one mtion made slaves of theSazoni 
of another nation, if taken in war, appears from UeUe. iv. Sll. This castoin 
mutt haye furnished a great number of slaves. 

tLef 871. 
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that both had been redeemed at the same price ; and 
that the master would be judged with the same rigour 
as he had exercised towards his dependants*. Nor 
were these unfortunate beings left without the hope of 
recovering their liberty; and this pleasing prospect 
acted as a powerful stimulus on their industry ; for we 
read of some who acquired property sufficient to pur- 

' chase their freedom. Others owed that benefit to the 
gratitude of their masters, many to- the pity of the hu- 

, mane and charitable f. When the celebrated Wilfrid 
had received from Edelwalch, king of Sussex, the dona- 
tion of the isle of Selsey, with two hundred and fifty 
male and female slaves, the bishop instructed them in 
the Christian faith, baptized them, and immediately made 
them free{. Their manumission was an act of charity 
frequently inculcated by the preachers ; and in most of 
the wills, which are still extant, we meet with directions 
for granting liberty to .a certain number of slaves. But 
the commiseration of the charitable was more excited 
Dy the condition of the wite theow (those who had been 
reduced to slavery by a judicial sentence) than of such 
as had been born in that state, and had never tasted the 
blessing of liberty. By the bishops in the council of 
Calcuith it was agreed to free at their decease every 
slave of that description ; and similar provisions are 
inserted in the wills of the lady Wenfieda^ of Athelstan, 
son of king Ethelred, and of ^Ifric, archbishop of Can- 
terbury} . Their manumission, to be legal, was to be 
performed in public, in the market, in the court of the 
hundred, or in the church at the foot of the principal 
altar. The lord ts^king the hand of the slave, offered it 

• Speln. Con. 403. 

t Thus *' Eiry the Red Iwught himself out for one pound/' Lye. app. v. 
Briglitnisr purchasf d the freraont of himself, his wife ^luiva. tlieir chil- 
dren, and t.'riuidchil(lrt>n. for two pounds. Hicks. Diss. ^is. 9. Siwin 
bought Sydefledu into per|>ctual freedom for fiye sliiUings ana some |M>ttce- 
JGifiimar bought Sethryth fur three muucuses to be free after the dt'atU of 
laimseir and itis wife. Lve, app. v. 

t Be«l. iv. 13. 

I Wil. Con. 171. Mores, p. 63. I.ye, app. v. Hick«, pricf xxxi. J>ee 
*Jso Hist. Ham. 407. 
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to the bailiff, sheriff, or clergyman, gave him a sword 
and a lance, and told him that the ways wore open, and 
that he was at liberty to go wheresoever he pleased *. 

Before I conclude this subject, it is proper to add 
that the sale and'^ur^hase of slaves publicly prevailed 
during the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period. These 
unhappy men were sold like caHtle in the mvrket ; and 
there is reason to believe that a slave was usually esti- 
mated at four times the price of an oxf . To the im- 
portation of foreign slaves no impediment had ever been 
opposed: the export of native slaves was forbidden 
under severe penalties $. But habit and the pursuit of 
gain had taught the Northumbrians to bid defiance to 
all the efforts of the legislature. Like the savages of 
Africa, they are said to have carried off, not only their 
own countrymen, but even their friends and relatives ; 
and to have sold them as slaves in the ports of the con | 
tinent$. The men of Bristol were the last to abandon 
this nefarious traffic. Their agents travelled into every 
part of the country : they were instructed to give the 
highest price for females in a state of pregnancy; and 
the slave-ships regularly sailed from |hat pert to Ire- 
land, where they were sure of a ready and profitable 
market. Their obstinacy yielded, however, not to the 
severity of the magistrates, but the zeal of Wulstan, 
bishop of Worcester. That prelate visited Bristol seve- 
ral years successively ; resided for months together in 
the neighbourhood; and preached on every Sunday 
against the barbarity and irreligion of the dealers in 
slaves. At last the merchants were convinced by his 
reasons, and in their gild solemnly bound themselves to 
renounce the trade. One of the members was soon 

* Leg. fi. SS9. 870. If a slave lived for a year and a day in any bo* 
rough or castle, without being reclaimed by his master, he became ttm. 
New Rymer, L 2. 

t John bcHight Gnnilila from Gada for half a pound of silver, and gave 
her to the church of St Peter. Lye. apt), v.- Wulfric bought Elfgilha lor 
balf a pound, ^gilsig bonght Wy nric tor an yre of gold. IbuL The tuU 
In the market of Lewes was (me penny for thie sale of an ox, ibor penniee 
for that of a slave. Domesday* 

t Leg. 17. da 107. 134. 1MM1.S 
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afterwards tempted to violate his engagement His 
perfidy was punished with the loss ai his eyes*. 

From the population of the country we may pass to 
the inhabitants of the cities and boroughs ; of which a 
few perhaps might be of recent origin, having sprung up 
under the protection of some powerful chieftain, or cele* 
brated monastery, but thS greater part had existed from 
the time of the Romans, and successively jiassed into 
the hands of the Britons, Saxons, and Northmen. Of • 
these the more early history is lost in the gloom of 
ages : it is only towards the close of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty that we are able to discover some, and those 
but imperfect, traces of their municipal polity, which 
seems to liave been founded on the same principles as that 
which prevailed in the surrounding country. laboth we 
discover the lord and the tenant ; the lord with his leeve, 
his court, his right of tallage^ and his receipt of rents, 
and fines, and forfeitures ; and, on the other hand, the 
tenant, holding of the lord by every variety of service, 
from that which was deemed honourable to the lowest 
and most debasing. In the towns, however, this prin- 
ciple was* variously modified to meet the wants and 
conveniences of large masses of men congregated on 
one spot : and hence it happened that their inhabitants 
gradually acquired advantages denied to their equals in 
the country. They possessed the benefit of a market 
for the sale of their wares and merchandise ; they were 
protected by their union and numbers from the depre- 
dations of robbers and banditti ; and, which subse- 
quently proved to them a source of incalculable benefit, 
they formed one body politic with common rights and 
common interests. They had their hall or hanse-house 
in which they met and deliberated : they exercised the 
power of enacting by (or borough) laws for the govern- 
ment and improvement of the borough t; and they pos- 

* Aug. Sac. ii. 358. 

f la tt:e charter of Thursten. th« first Norman archbishop of Ycck. 
vhidi Mcuied to the burgetses of Beverky aU thtf privU^es cqjoyfd by 
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sessed, by lease or purchase, houses, pasture, and forest- 
lands for the common use and benefit of the whole 
body*. This* gradually led, to the emancipation of th# 
inhabitants? for ^e lords ohieliy valued their own rights 
on account Of the income derived from them; and, 
therefbre^ they felt tio objection to transfer the exercise 
of suehrigbts ta the burgesses themselves^ ' in return 
Ibr a lar^e sum <^moiiey, or ^r a yeariy rent during a 
certain termi^ Of sudi bargains there are many in- 
stances lU DMnesdaflt.^ - 

The lalrj^ef ixnhiB. wete idi^idded into districts^ called 
in some ^aees ^'inrlurds,^* iaseme ^ shlre«," and m 
others ** ^rlcngst* or <i|uaxtter8^'$. Among the inhabit^ 
ants ym mett mth mm '■ of oonsiderablft wealth and in* 
floeiiee, lieldioj^^^^their^iim p^^ the barough^ 
and traiisiiiittlng''witli' it ^ their faisirs^ the enviable 
Jitfisdi«fti0n ef B«e itidso&f^ They had also tiielr guilds 

ih* tUMMBM arT<9iftl «• *bA ideutlai of; mamm: UMnaitm^ xA. tbi perlnaimt 
ifat^ «Mi Ofl .,• .^ tol^iTJlktns cmend#tioo«m. N0W Rym. i JO. Now it 
■boiald'M obtoYved fhai Uiit charter, as fttveart on the very faoe of It. It 
Boia gqafc oCtttiu bol!a«OMfl<to«tfoa:«r.airBMr:rigliU;< aiid^oQaaiBenilbr 
relbrt to the Anglo-Saum period. It tttppows that the biugenes «i« 
already a bodr eorporato with the risht of self-Kovemment 

t Thua the men of Dover had bargained with the king to fbrniah to htia 
yettly twenty iUpB ttatakiM ijriOi twentjr^nef marliiettf^aeh. dnring fifteen 
dnv,ia retMft»UM,)fivil^ OMrihetQielvM the JHriadie- 

tlon of lae and loe (Domeid. 1. 1). The men of Oxford paU to him j^SO 
ajwir.aiMla^emrl^ t«aiktilf4)ffb6lMr^te iiMroraae*fttomt(tbUL 154). 
^ei^eiu of Wore^ftoc hadbopghfti^ etjeiy biiftben bnt the land rent. 

J^'gy ^^"^g^'^^tejy*,?***,* ^ wm # fMiidtpUrww^(lbM. 189. 83^)8 
York into sbirea(^); Huntingdon into ferlingt (SOS). ^ 

{ In Linooln there were twelve individuals possessing this jurisdiction 
daring the leicii of EdwajMl tlie C s b iiB i i i * «« th# tlSM of the dmmilatioii 
of Domes^ two^fthem: were still alive and la possession ( of five the 
sons were in possession ; and the. yigbts of the remaining five were held 
by Itoe pefsea«»baMy heirs or pittrduMem of the property. Some wri- 
ters have eonsidered these twelve ae^ loeat Judges: biii the reeord de- 
seribes them in etaetly the seme words as it deseribes Am holders of the ' 
sameJufisdietio9 iQ.se^ctal.maaott in the ceuntty VlMtomea, i.e.» ha^ 
'• bentes Mcam at soeam." Domesd. L 336. One of lhem» Ulf the son of 
Swartebraade, bad also the right of toll and tmtm. Ibid. Thus abo in 
London several charehes and eitisens had the same right of sao and toe 
oa their own moperty. Habeant socas saas enin omnbns eonsuetudiiii- 
bat; itaqood hosidtesqui hi sokis hospitabuntur, nuUi dent eoasneti^ 
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or companies, consisting in. some, and pvobably in all, 
instances, of men of the sam^ trade or profession, and 
possessing common property, and a common hall for 
the purposes both of consultation and entertainment*. 

The principal magistrate was the prorost, called the 
wic-reeve, to distinguish him fhxm die shire-reeve, or 
reeve of die county. Whether he owed his situation to 
the nomination of the lord, or to the choice of the bur- 
gesses, is perhaps a doubtM question. The wic-reeve 
of the more populous towns is always mentioned as an 
officer of great importance, and sometimes numbered 
among the noblest in the land t. It was his duty to col- 
lect the revenue of the king or lord, to watch over his 
interests, and to exercise witibin the limits of the borough 
the same authority which the sheriff exercised witlun 
the shire. From die manner in which London, Win* 
Chester, York, Exeter, and some other places, are casu- 
ally mentioned by the most ancient chroniclers, it is 
plain that the inhabitants formed distinct bodies of men, 
not only possessing forms of municipal government, but 
also exercising consiaerable influence in matters of 
state t. 

In the different boroughs, sometimes in different divi- 
sions of the same borough, there prevailed a variety of 
local customs and services, die establishment of which ori- 
ginated in the wants, the caprice, or the £svour of the seve- 
ral proprietors. For these the reader must consult the 
pages of Domesday, the only source of authentie informa- 

dinM nisi ttit c^)ai toka fetrit, ir«l aiaittro mio ootm tU MtiMrit Nefir 
Rvm. i. 11. I eondder thb eharter as a conBrmstwa of pmilefes, •* qiui 
•* babuerunt ai>t«oessor0S •Oram." Ibid. 

* There was in London a guild of English knights possessing a soke 
«iMi land both within and wiUiont the dtymew Rym. C 11; Stevens. U. 
8V^: and another in Wineliester, near the East sate. They had a com* 
liaU«nbiMteftaaf gildamsoam. Tlie land belonging to them let t>r 



iiMt]P«iro shillings. Domes. I?. 631. 

f Chron. Sax. 97. lOS. The most ancient wie-rsere mentioned in histarr 
is ilmsca (Blaek or Biake\ neve of the city of Uneoln in 68a Bede ii. I6w 

1 Chion. Sax. laS. 143. MS. ISa 174. Enoom. £mm», 1ft. OnU Piet. 
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tkm on the subject : jet even there he will meet with 
only imperfect and unsatisfactory notices, which acci- 
dentally escaped firom the pens of the compilers, whilst 
they sought to record, not the immunities and customs 
of the people* but the daims and the receipts of the 
lOTwelgn* 



TOL, J. 31 
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